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THE  SITUATION  AND  THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  hour  may  be  fast  drawing  near  when  the  infallible  test  of 
circumstance  will  be  searchingly  applied  to  the  conflicting  axioms, 
assertions,  claims  and  assurances  by  means  of  which  the  belli¬ 
gerent  Governments  have  heretofore  been  heartening  their 
respective  peoples.  For  the  panoplied  nations  are  moving  steadily 
to  a  point  at  which  their  orientation  towards  one  or  other  of  the 
various  possible  bournes  will  have  at  last  become  visible.  Already 
instinctively  the  allied  nations  feel  the  approach  of  the  critical 
stage,  and  are  unfolding  and  exercising  powers  moral  and  material 
of  undreamt  of  intensity.  All  ranks  and  conditions  are  responding 
to  the  promptings  of  the  heart,  to  the  leadings  of  duty.  Even 
men  and  women  used  to  narrow  horizons  and  dim  spiritual  lights 
are  thrilled  by  the  electric  charge,  and  seek  to  associate  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  titanic  peoples  who  are  swaying  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  unparalleled  sacrifices  are 
being  readily  offered  up  at  the  shrines  of  country  and  humanity. 
Bereaved  parents,  wives,  and  other  kinsfolk  are  sustained  in  their 
sorrow  for  their  dead  by  newborn  faith  in  the  larger  life  to  come 
of  their  nation  and  their  race.  And  watchmen  in  their  conning- 
towers  claim  to  discern  the  first  grey  streaks  of  the  dawn  that 
ushers  in  the  day  of  judgment.  No  wonder  final  efforts  are 
herculean,  and  the  work  of  years  is  pressed  into  the  narrow 
compass  of  months  and  weeks.  For  everything  will  tell  in  the 
hour  of  decision.  The  Allies  in  especial  are  moving  in  a  plane  of 
emotional  feeling  and  energy  high  above  their  every-day  moods, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  that  feeds  noble  niiotive,  quickens  heart 
and  brain,  and  brings  the  heroic  within  easy  reach. 

Great  Britain  has  gone  heyond  the  Hercules’  Pillars  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  mocking  the  Teuton’s  foresight  and  shattering  his  military 
and  political  schemes  at  the  juncture  when  they  ought,  according 
to  his  least  hopeful  calculations,  to  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  task  before  the  Empire  when  the  fateful  decision 
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was  taken  two  years  ago  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  any  nation  or 
people,  for  it  involved  not  merely  the  surrender  of  material 
interests,  the  abandonment  of  cherished  prejudices,  the  sacrifice 
of  comfort  and  wealth,  but  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  entire  basis 
of  public  and  private  life.  A  peaceful  people  had  to  be  militarised 
by  improvisation  ;  a  mighty  army  had  to  be  created  and  organised  ; 
officers  and  men  to  be  trained ;  equipment  and  munitions  to  be 
manufactured  in  quantities  theretofore  undreamt  of.  And  it  can 
be  truly  affirmed  that  all  these  miracles  have  been  wrought  with 
a  degree  of  speed  and  a  plenitude  of  success  which  the  bulk  of 
the  British  people  themselves  do  not,  cjinnot  realise.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  sea  polyps  who  build  great  coral  reefs 
unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  their  achievement.  It  is  only 
when  one  watches  the  effect  which  these  unexampled  exploits 
produce  on  foreign  friends  and  foes  that  one  begins  to  grasp  their 
significance. 

“When  the  British  contingent  first  came  to  France,”  an 
eminent  general  recently  remarked  to  me,  “it  was  welcomed  good- 
naturedly,  but  not  without  a  touch  of  friendly  patronage  and 
condescension.  With  the  Continental  conception  of  an  army  a 
contingent  of  British  troops  appeared  to  be  incompatible.  And 
at  the  outset  the  island  soldier  became  knowm  here  as  a  man  who 
partook  heartily  of  good  food,  was  addicted  to  frequent  ablutions, 
and  treated  war  as  a  higher  form  of  cricket  or  football.  As  a 
serviceable  breakwater  against  the  inrushing  tide  of  armed 
Teutondom  the  value  set  upon  the  first  British  army  was  therefore 
slight.  British  generals  w^ere  unaccustomed  to  handle  millions 
or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  the  officers  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  modern  warfare ;  Continental  tactics  and  strategy  were  a 
book  with  seven  seals  to  them,  and  the  artillerists  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  their  French  comrades  and  their  Teuton 
enemies  in  accuracy  of  fire.  To-day  those  defects  have  vanished 
as  by  the  waving  of  a  wizard’s  wand.  The  British  soldier  is  now 
not  merely  what  he  has  never  ceased  to  be,  a  dashing  fighter, 
fearless,  resourceful  and  enterprising  as  an  individual,  but,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  is  become  an  integral  part  of  a  vast  and 
formidable  organism.  The  artillerymen  in  particular  have 
attained  a  degree  of  precision  w’hich  challenges  the  admiration 
of  the  French  and  their  Continental  Allies,  and  the  British  army 
thus  transfigured  is  become  one  of  the  main  forces  of  militant 
civilisation. 

“Again,  in  the  matter  of  heavy  guns,  explosives,  and  other  war 
material  the  results  of  the  work  vigorously  undertaken  by  the 
whole  nation,  women  and  men,  far  exceed  the  highest  estimates 
that  were  made,  and  even  the  utmost  that  is  currently  believed 
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to  have  been  effected.  From  certain  figures  which  have  been 
communicated  to  me,  it  appears  that  no  such  huge  stores  of 
weapons  have  ever  yet  been'  accumulated  in  any  country,  not 
even  in  the  two  Central  Empires.  One  is  warranted,  therefore,  in 
assuming  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  a  nation  endowed  with 
the  will  and  capacity  thus  radically  to  transform  its  activity,  adapt 
itself  to  untoward  circumstance  in  a  brief  span  of  time,  and 
successfully  to  vie  with  the  greatest  military  peoples  on  their  own 
chosen  ground.  The  British  race  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  its 
best  traditions  and  of  the  highest  destinies.” 

Looking  at  the  prospects  of  the  Allied  cause  in  the  light  of  these 
feats  and  of  all  that  they  imply,  one  cannot  fail  to  understand 
the  haste  with  which  the  enemy  has  been  exerting  himself,  and 
the  overstrained  and  convulsive  endeavours  he  is  making  to  score 
a  victory  somewhere  and  somehow  in  order  to  get  peace  proposals 
fairly  launched  before  the  Entente  Powers  have  their  innings. 
For  all  that  we  need  until  our  military  preparations  are  fully 
completed  is  patience  based  on  confidence.  Even  the  most 
sceptical  will  admit — for  the  Teutons  themselves  have  reluctantly 
confessed  it — that  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy  we  have  but  to 
use  our  resources  in  time  and  effectively.  That  is  the  open  sesame 
to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  as  the  Allies  would  have  it.  But 
it  is  also  an  indispensable  condition.  Use,  not  waste;  in  time, 
not  when  too  late. 

About  the  French  nation  and  its  marvellous  army  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  speak  and  impossible  to  be  silent.  The  finest  character¬ 
istics  of  the  race  during  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  its  history — 
latent  in  humdrum  times,  and  believed  by  the  Teutons  to  be  long 
since  dead — have  burst  into  fruit-bearing  life  anew.  Its  broad 
ideas,  grandiose  conceptions,  and  high  ethical  instincts  have 
transformed  themselves  into  a  sequence  of  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ments  without  parallel  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Nay,  unsus¬ 
pected  traits  have  manifested  themselves,  supplementing  those 
which  were  heretofore  alone  associated  with  the  national  character. 
Thus  the  union  of  fiery  passion  and  scientific  calculation,  of  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  and  grasp  of  detail,  of  individual  initiative  and 
organic  unity,  connote  a  new  stage  in  national  evolution,  and 
warrant  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  of  France. 

I  write  from  personal  experience  when  I  say  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  French  military  activity 
and  remain  with  feelings  unkindled  or  misgivings  undispelled. 
Faith  and  hope  are  the  air  the  army  breathes.  The  entire  moral 
and  intellectual  equipment  of  the  people  in  arms  has  embodied 
itself  in  one  all-embracing  energy  engaged  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  humanity.  The  military  chiefs  w’hom  I  have  the  privilege  of 
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knowing  personally  are  men  of  rare  ability  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  duty  w^hose  strenuous  days  and  broken  nights  are 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  elevation,  and  w'hose  souls  are 
possessed  by  the  vision  of  a  dazzling  future  for  the  nation  to  be 
realised  by  its  heroic  armies  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Unlike  most 
military  men  w'ho  are  solicitous  only  about  the  professional  side 
of  the  campaign,  they  freely  recognise  the  large  part  played  by 
impalpable  motives,  by  the  emotions,  enthusiasms,  sorrows  and 
hopes  of  the  race  in  generating  irresistible  daring  and  invincible 
fortitude.  And  they  sedulously  cultivate  those  higher  aspirations 
and  strivings  which  are  lifting  the  nation  to  the  height  from 
which  it  can  seize  the  well-deserved  prize.  To  them  the  army  is 
a  brightly  burning  flame  which  will  not  only  free  the  fair  land  of 
France  from  the  Teuton,  but  will  also  consume  the  dross  of  social 
corruption  and  other  disintegrating  influences  which  hitherto 
slackened  the  nation’s  moral  and  material  progress. 

Verdun,  on  which  all  the  enemy  forces  have  so  long  been 
focussed,  is  become  the  fiery  centre  of  a  new  spiritual  world. 
Even  were  it  annihilated  by  Teuton  missiles  it  will  live  for  ever 
as  an  undying  testimony  to  superb  qualities  of  soul  and  brain  and 
nerve  that  render  credible  the  most  brilliant  promises  for  France’s 
future.  In  the  annals  of  war  there  has  never  been  a  more 
searching  test  of  the  strength  of  the  nobler  elements  of  national 
and  individual  character  than  this  hell  upon  earth.  Dante  or 
Shakespeare  might  have  pictured  in  words  the  soul-searing  sights 
and  sounds  that  accompanied  the  superb  defence  of  Fort  Vaux 
by  Raynal,  but  no  lesser  genius  could  convey  even  a  far-away 
idea  of  them.  Strong,  healthy  men  have  gone  stark  mad  at 
Verdun.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  flower  of  two  nations’ 
manhood  have  been  mowed  down  there  like  grass  by  the 
harvester’s  scythe.  The  most  powerful  guns  of  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  nation  were  concentrated  for  months  on  w'orks,  which  they 
riddled  and  ploughed  and  planed  again  with  an  incessant  hail  of 
heavy  metal  until  nothing  remained  but  a  formless  mass  of  earth 
and  stone  and  steel  cemented  with  human  blood.  The  deafening 
thunder  of  distant  guns  intermingling  wuth  the  maddening  din 
of  the  fortress  artillery ;  the  shock  of  huge  bombs  bursting  in  the 
air  or  delving  caverns  in  the  ground ;  the  crash  of  tumbling 
bastions ;  the  upheaval  of  the  firm  land  as  mines  exploded  and 
horrors  were  upspouted  as  by  an  earthquake’s  throe ;  the  furious 
tempests  of  deadly  explosives  hurled  from  the  skies  while  the 
fumes  of  poisonous  gas  permeated  the  air,  combined  to  shake  the 
nerve  and  break  the  endurance  of  the  strongest. 

But  amid  those  hell-born  horrors  and  grim  portents  our  Ally’s 
forces,  although  handicapped  by  inferiority  in  the  matter  of  heavy 
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guns,  stood  firm,  a  human  bulwark,  an  impassable  wall  at  the 
edge  of  civilisation,  with  naught  beyond  worth  living  for.  No 
French  army  ever  before  brought  to  the  discharge  of  a  momentous 
mission  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation’s  noblest  qualities.  And 
if  the  new  generation  take  the  mould  of  these  warrior  heroes, 
there  is  no  future  too  glorious  to  predict  of  it.  Verdun  is  a 
revelation  and  a  promise. 

No  unbiassed  observer  can  weigh  against  the  enemy’s  resources 
those  of  the  Allies,  wdiich  include  two  such  armies  as  the  British 
and  the  French,  without  being  struck  by  the  overwhelming  balance 
in  our  favour ;  nor,  were  he  to  base  his  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  each  belligerent  group  upon  their  numbers,  their  equipment, 
moral  and  material,  and  all  their  other  assets,  would  he  hesitate 
to  proclaim  the  certainty  and  the  plenitude  of  our  victory.  From 
this  conviction,  which  I  have  held  from  the  outset,  I  have  never 
wavered.  What  I  apprehended  was  that  those  resources  and  the 
opportunities  of  fructifying  them  were  not  being  utilised  to  the 
fullest,  and  that  when  decision  and  expeditiousness  were  of  the 
essence  of  success  we  fell  back  upon  the  dangerous  axiom  that 
time  is  on  our  side.  And  in  particular  I  deplored  the  hesitation 
of  the  Cabinet  to  have  recourse  to  obligatory  military  service.  Tt 
was  at  that  juncture  and  when  the  adoption  of  compulsion  seemed 
highly  doubtful,  that  I  ventured  in  my  May  article  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dangers  of  vacillation  and  delay  in  the  present  and 
future  by  recalling  some  of  their  consequences  in  the  past. 

Since  the  publication  of  those  remarks  T  have  received  a  number 
of  letters,  mainly  from  personal  friends,  some  endorsing  what  T 
said  and  approving  the  motive  that  actuated  me  to  say  it,  others 
chiding  me  for  “forecasts  and  w'arnings  which  had  best  be  left 
unuttered. ’’  Thus  I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  asserting  that 
Germany  w’as  not  starving,  that  her  resources  were  far  from 
exhausted,  that  she  had  men  enough  to  permit  of  the  renewal  of 
the  offensive  at  Verdun,  and  that  her  generals  w’ould  resume  and 
persist  in  that  attack  until  they  had  achieved  their  end.  And  I 
have  also  been  told  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  express  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  a  Cabinet  which  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
and  the  Empire.  “You  w'ould  render  a  service  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  to  the  nation,”  one  correspondent  writes,  “if 
you  would  wait  in  silence  and  see  further.” 

If  those  utterances  were  unwise,  I  am  deeply  grieved.  That 
they  were  not  erroneous  has  been  shown  by  subsequent  events. 
What  I  set  dowm  as  my  belief  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
April  is  now  being  plaintively  asserted  by  the  entire  Allied  Press 
in  the  first  half  of  June.  The  only  question  is.  Which  was  the 
wiser  course,  to  tell  the  nation  two  months  ago  not  to  hug  military 
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and  political  illusions,  or  to  encourage  it  to  hope  for  the  unobtain¬ 
able  and  then  to  let  it  be  disillusioned  and  pained  by  events? 

In  April  the  Press  of  Britain,  France  and  Russia  was  leading 
the  allied  peoples  to  expect  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  enemy 
for  lack  of  food  and  men.  And  the  respective  nations  believed 
and  took  heart.  To-day  those  same  Press  organs  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  Germany  is  far  from  the  end  of  her  resources.  “It  is 
certain,”  the  patriotic  M.  Herv^  writes,  “that  the  capture  of  Fort 
Vaux  by  the  Germans,  coming  after  the  recapture  of  Fort 
Douaumont,  makes  it  clear  that  on  the  side  of  Verdun  the  enemy 
goes  on  advancing,  nibbling  away  at  our  line ;  that  he  is  still 
very  strong  and  possesses  bite  ;  and,  above  all  else,  that  Ke  disposes 
of  heavier  artillery  than  we  do.”  ^  Le  Temps,  which  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  France  and  her  Allies,  commenting  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  on  all  the  immense  war  fronts  the  only  place  where 
fighting  was  then  going  on  were  Verdun  and  the  Trentino,  writes  : 
“It  is  the  enemy  who  chose  them.  It  is  he  who  inaugurated  the 
attack.  He  grouped  his  forces  in  his  owm  w’ay.  There  lies  the 
secret  of  his  power.”  ^  Now  in  my  article  this  consummation 
w.as  set  forth  as  probable,  but  the  reader  was  also  told  that  it 
would  have  but  little  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war.  “In  all 
directions,”  we  now  read  in  another  journal,  “there  has  been 
violent  fighting;  indeed,  the  Germans  are  directing  no  fewer  than 
three  distinct  offensives  simultaneously.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  all  is  the  employment  of  enormous  guns  on  an  unexampled 
scale.  The  Allies  clearly  have  hard  fighting  before  them  if  they 
are  to  recover  Belgium,  Northern  France,  Poland,  and  Serbia; 
and  the  enemy  as  yet  gives  not  the  slightest  indication  of  being 
short  either  of  munitions  or  men.  He  is  using  both  with  a  reck¬ 
lessness  which  suggests  ample  supplies  when  by  all  calculations 
his  reserves  should  be  running  out.”  ®  This  summary  was 
published  in  June. 

Now  those  were  fhe  views  I  held  when  I  w'as  waiting  the 
obnoxious  article,  and  my  aim  was  obviously  constructive.  I 
thouglit  it  w'ell  to  tell  the  public  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  is  but 
an  episode — a  glorious  and  momentous  episode — of  the  war,  and 
that  w'hether  that  fort  be  ultimately  taken  or  held  is  but  a 
secondary  matter,  the  real  issue  being  the  price  paid  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  combatants  for  attack  and  defence.  “The  Verdun  battle,”  1 
wrote,  “whatever  the  issue,  is  only  an  incident  on  which  it  w’ould 
be  unw’ise  to  lay  much  stress.”  * 

(1)  La  Victoire,  June  7th,  1916.  Cf.  also  Lf  Journal,  June  8th,  1916. 

(2)  Le  Temps,  June  4th,  1916. 

(3)  Daily  Mail,  June  9th,  1916. 

(4)  The  Fohtniohtly  Review,  May,  1916,  p.  752. 
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But  to  observe  silence  about  coming  events  when  they  seem 
unfavourable  and  about  mistakes  when  they  appear  harmful,  is  a 
sacrifice  too  slight  in  itself  to  cause  me  regret.  In  any  case  I  am 
used  to  it  by  now.  Before  the  war-cloud  burst,  when  I  was 
endeavouring  month  after  month  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  Teuton  peril,  I  was  requested  to  leave  off  ray  warnings 
against  “our  good  friends  the  Germans,”  and  to  second  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  our  Government  to  strike  up  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  with  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  reluctantly  acceded 
to  the  demand,  but  I  took  care  to  write  just  before  I  closed  my 
lips  :  “The  truth  is,  in  this  country  we  fail  utterly  to  fathom  the 
German  psyche,  just  as  in  the  Fatherland  they  misunderstand 
the  workings  of  the  national  British  soul.  What  is  meanwhile 
clear  enough  is  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  at  the  mercy  of  well- 
armed,  restless,  ill-balanced  Germany ;  that  no  section  of  that 
gifted  and  enterprising  people  differs  sufficiently  in  its  mode  of 
thought  and  feeling  from  any  other  section  to  warrant  our  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  check  upon  rash  impulse,  vengeful  aggression,  or 
predatory  designs;  that  treaties  possess  no  binding  or  deterrent 
force,  and  that  friendly  conduct  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
France  has  no  propitiatory  effect.  Brute  force  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts;  and  henceforth  the  Peace  Powers  must  store  it  up  at  all 
costs.”  ^ 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  campaign,  when  I  ventured  to  differ 
from  our  eminent  military  critics,  British  and  French  and 
Russian,  who  were  comforting  the  nations  with  the  assurance  that 
Germany  had  “shot  her  bolt,”  and  we  were  separated  from  a 
decisive  victory  only  by  the  span  of  a  few  brief  months,  I  was 
exhorted  to  rivet  my  gaze  on  our  enormous  resources,  and  not  to 
introduce  a  jarring  note  into  the  general  symphony  of  jubilation. 
Again  I  acquiesced,  first,  however,  remarking  that  :  “The  forces 
at  the  command  of  the  Teuton  are  stupendous.  His  army  is  a 
numerous,  homogeneous,  and  self-sacrificing  nation.  His 
weapons  are  the  most  deadly  that  applied  science  could  invent 
and  the  most  practised  skill  could  fashion.  And  these  weapons 
are  handled  not  by  amateur  or  unwilling  soldiers,  but  by  fanatics 
as  frenzied  as  the  Moslems,  who  behold  paradise  and  its  houris 
athwart  the  grey  smoke  of  the  battlefield,”  * 

When  I  had  grounds  for  holding  that  the  diplomatic  methods 
our  Government  were  applying  to  the  Balkan  States,  and  in 
particular  to  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  were  faulty  and  dangerous — I 
possessed  irrefragable  facts  in  support  of  the  view' — my  articles  were 
suppressed  by  the  censor,  and  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  at  any  rate 

(1)  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1911,  p.  569. 

(2)  .4  Scrap  of  Paper,  p.  x.  of  Introduction,  October,  1914 
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my  silence  would  be  helpful  to  the  trustees  of  the  Empire,  if  my 
speech  were  not.  It  turned  out  otherwise.  Privately  I  continued 
to  reiterate  what  I  knew,  but,  as  usual,  my  words  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  And  when  the  matter  w’as  finally  put  to  the  test,  events 
showed  that  my  anticipations  were  only  too  well  founded.  Again, 
in  April  this  year,  when  the  Press  of  the  Allies  announced  almost 
unanimously  that  the  offensive  against  Verdun  had  been  definitely 
given  up,  I  felt  unable  to  accept  their  estimate  ;  “The  returns 
aimed  at,”  I  explained,  “are  not  merely  territorial.  It  may  also 
be  their  aim  to  foil  the  Allies’  offensive  or  force  them  to  undertake 
it  prematurely.”^  I  reasoned  that  as  the  capture  of  Verdun  by 
the  enemy  would  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  campaign  the  wisdom  of  announcing  emphatically  in  the  Press 
that  it  never  would  be  effected  was  dubious.  For  once  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  the  neutrals  came  to  look  upon  the  struggle  as  much 
more  than  the  measure  of  merely  local  military  forces,  as  a  general 
test,  the  moral  effect  of  the  outcome  would  be  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  And  after  having  keyed  up  expectations  to  this  high 
pitch  the  loss  of  the  stronghold  would  have  such  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  far-reaching  and  depressing  influence  that  the  military  effort 
to  hold  it  might  be  overstrained  and  well-laid  plans  temporarily 
dislocated.  To-day  I  am  credibly  assured  that  this  point  of  view 
was  correct. 

It  will  cost  me  no  effort  to  hold  back  unpleasant  warnings  and 
unfavourable  criticisms  until  they  can  no  longer  have  any  effect 
on  current  politics,  as  was  the  case  with  the  suppressed  articles 
on  Bulgaria,  Constantinople,  and  Greece.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  accommodate  my  action  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  those  who  have  the  responsibilities  of  power.  I  should 
also  like  to  be  able  to  add  with  truth  that  I  am  converted  to  the 
sweeping  proposition  that  time,  beyond  certain  narrow  limits, 
is  on  our  side,  or  can  nowadays  be  on  the  side  of  any  coalition  of 
parliamentary  States  fighting  against  a  military  people,  one,  indi¬ 
visible,  directed  by  an  autocratic  wdll  and  unhampered  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  surprises.  I  still  feel  constrained  to  look  upon  that 
doctrine  as  wrong  and  perilous.  If,  as  I  hoped  last  year,  parlia¬ 
mentary  supremacy  w^ere  merged  in  a  joint  council  of  say  six 
members  invested  with  full  powers,  military  and  political,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  then  the  axiom  might  have  become  as  true 
as  it  would  have  been  superfluous.  But  as  it  was  then  decided 
that  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  allied  countries  for  all  vital 
questions  of  policy  should  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  their 
respective  parliaments,*  it  behoves  us  to  make  due  allowance  for 

(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1916,  p.  751. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  arbitrament  may  become  necessary  during 
the  course  of  the  war. 
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the  bearings  of  this  decision  on  the  proposition  that  time  must 
necessarily  be  on  the  side  of  a  coalition  of  parliamentary  States. 
The  Italian  Chamber,  which  has  just  turned  out  the  Cabinet, 
affords  us  an  object-lesson  on  the  subject.  And  from  this  point  of 
vision  it  seemed  to  me  that,  beyond  certain  limits,  time,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jjloyd  George,  is  at  best  a  doubtful  ally.  And  1 
thought  it  better  to  put  it  frankly  in  words  than  to  wait  until  it 
should  be  brought  home  to  us  by  experience.  If  w’hat  I  wrote  was 
amiss,  I  am  truly  sorry. 

Another  utterance  of  mine  to  which  exception  has  been  taken  / 
is  contained  in  the  words  ;  “It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  (the  Ministers)  can  have  grasped,  I  do  not  say  the  magnitude, 
but  even  the  character  of  the  struggle  in  which  w’e  are  engaged.”  * 

If  I  have  done  an  injustice  to  members  of  the  Government  by  this 
frank  expression  of  opinion  I  deeply  regret  it.  The  surest  way  of 
repairing  my  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  by  at  once  frankly  stating  the 
grounds  which  seemed  to  militate  in  its  favour.  They  are  these. 
Germany  has  for  many  years  nursed  the  conception  of  ousting  the 
British  race  from  the  paramount  place  it  occupies  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  finance,  industry,  and  politics.  The  end  was  one,  and 
fixed;  the  means  were  unrestricted  by  religion,  morality,  or  con¬ 
vention,  and  w’ere  employed  without  scruple.  At  first  the  methods 
adopted  were  pacific,  and  are  knowm  by  the  name  of  “interpene¬ 
tration.”  Commerce,  industry,  finance,  diplomacy,  and  states¬ 
manship  united  and  co-ordinated  their  efforts  to  bring  the  German 
race  as  close  as  might  be  to  the  goal.  Now  these  strivings,  I 
venture  to  think,  represent  a  real  struggle  none  the  less  fateful 
that  it  was  peaceful  in  form.  Among  its  victories  were  the  cession 
by  Britain  of  Heligoland  to  Germany ;  the  construction  of  the 
Baghdad  Bailway — against  which  I  ventured  to  warn  our  people, 
whereupon  I  was  informed  that  the  British  Government,  which 
favoured  it ,  knew  better ;  the  cession  of  the  French  Congo ;  the 
concessions  obtained  from  the  Russian  Tsar  at  Potsdam ;  the 
commercial  and  industrial  subjection  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia, 
and  the  Balkans.  That  victorious  march  of  the  Teuton  would 
have  retained  its  peaceful  exterior  to  this  day  had  it  not  become 
certain  that  one  of  the  sources  of  his  prosperity — the  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia — would  be  sealed  up  within  two  years  by  the 
Tsardom,  w’hose  military  strength  would  by  that  time  have 
become  redoubtable.  To  pacific  interpenetration,  however,  the 
alternative  was  war,  and  Germany  being  prepared  for  both,  felt 
impelled  by  that  anticipated  check  to  choose  the  latter. 

Envisaged  in  this  light,  then,  the  present  campaign  is  but  a 
vast  episode  in  a  tremendous  aggressive  movement  started  by  the 
(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1916,  p.  753. 
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Teuton,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  the  overlordship  of  the 
human  race.  The  first  phase  was  pacific.  Circumstance  has 
rendered  the  second  violent  and  sanguinary.  But  it,  too,  is  only  a 
phase.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  Germany  will  revert 
to  her  pristine  methods,  and  carry  on  the  struggle  on  all  the  old 
lines  more  ruthlessly  than  before.  She  herself  tells  us  so,  and 
her  preparations  confirm  the  assertion.  She  only  swerved  from 
the  old  lines  because  they  w'ere  blocked  by  Russia.  Her  aim  in 
declaring  war  was  substantially  what  it  had  been  in  maintaining 
peace.  For  although  ways  and  means  may  come  and  go  as  event 
follows  event,  the  firm  purpose  which  first  stirred  her  ambitions 
and  nerved  her  arm  remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Yet 
his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  typifying 
the  straightforward  Englishman,  still  contends  that  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  having  a  Conference  convoked  in  July,  1914,  this 
war  would  have  been  avoided.'  In  w'hat  manner?  Would  the 
plenipotentiaries  have  furthered  that  design  of  Germany  or  deter¬ 
mined  her  to  relinquish  it?  If  it  effected  either,  it  could  only  be 
because  the  long  years  of  peaceful  interpenetration  were  not  part  of 
a  grandiose  plan  of  campaign  to  oust  the  British  race  by  hook  or  by 
crook  from  its  commanding  position  in  the  wwld.  In  other  words, 
if  a  Conference  could  have  warded  off  the  conflict,  then  Germany’s 
intentions  have  been,  and  still  are,  grossly  misinterpreted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  Central  Empires  refused  from  the 
very  outset — I  myself  being  the  organ  through  which  their  deter¬ 
mination  was  proclaimed — to  attend  a  Conference  or  to  brook 
Russian  intervention.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  minded 
from  the  start  to  push  their  demands  to  the  extreme  of  w'ar.® 
Admitting,  then,  that  the  ambitious  scheme  unanimously  attri¬ 
buted  to  Germany  was  really  the  corner-stone  of  her  policy,  it  is 
evident  that  the  struggle  for  wnrld  supremacy  between  Britons 
and  Teutons  went  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  war, 
and  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  future  peace. 

And  the  opposite  contention  implied  by  the  British  Minister 
seems  to  repose  upon  an  incomplete  conception  of  the  problem. 
Possibly  I  am  wrong.  If  so,  I  regret  my  mistake,  and  rejoice  at 
the  Government’s  political  vision.  My  object  w’as  to  em[)hasise 
the  need  of  taking  thought  and  making  provision  for  the  future. 


(1)  This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  the  French  ex-Minister,  M.  Caillaux, 
who  is  said  to  have  toiled  and  moiled  during  the  critical  days  of  July' to  have 
a  Conference  convened. 

(2)  A  curious  device  was  resorted  to  a  couple  of  days  before  the  war  which 
merits  a  place  beside  Bismarck’s  tampering  with  the  Ems  telegram.  It  throws 
a  new  light  on  Germany’s  intention  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  was 
realised.  This  story,  heretofore  unpublished,  is  told  in  my  book,  Ourselves 
and  Germany  (Chapman  and  Hall),  which  has  just  reen  the  light. 
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For  I  still  hold  that  love  of  domination  is  the  mainspring  of 
Germany’s  action,  the  cement  of  her  unity,  the  source  of  her 
national  vitality.  She  must  either  rise  to  the  highest  i)eak  of 
political  power  or  sink  to  the  level  whence  she  started  after  the 
Paris  Congress.  Few  people  will  believe  that  with  the  spread  of 
Socialist  ideas  or  of  parliamentary  institutions  the  Germans  will 
lose  their  thirst  of  Empire  and  settle  down  to  the  every-day  life 
of  the  tradesman  and  the  manufacturer.  For  Socialism,  like 
Christianity,  science  and  truth  become  modified,  procrusteanised 
by  Teutonism,  instead  of  moulding  that.  Hence  between  Prussia 
and  the  other  German  States,  just  as  between  German  Catho¬ 
licism  and  Protestantism,  Conservatism  and  Socialism,  there  is 
no  political  difference.  One  and  all  are  tarred  with  the  same 
brush. 

To  provide  the  means  of  successfully  waging  this  conflict  in 
its  bloodless  as  well  as  its  sanguinary  forms  is  the  problem 
with  which  the  Empire  is  confronted.  And  to  treat  the  present 
campaign  as  an  independent  event  instead  of  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  a  link  in  a  chain,  or  to  fancy  that  it  could  have  been 
warded  off  by  friendly  assurances  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference,  is,  it  appeared  to  me,  to  miss  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  question.  All  that,  however,  is  by  the  way. 

In  its  present  phase  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  less  a 
problem  to  study  than  a  task  to  accomplish,  and,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  the  British  and  French  nations  are  dealing  with  it  might 
and  main.  The  central  and  controlling  idea  of  France’s  military 
leaders  is  the  winning  of  this  war  by  every  means  compatible 
with  the  limitations  prescribed  by  public  law*  and  recognised  by 
civilised  States.  Prudential  motives  paralysing  fears,  the  hesita¬ 
tions  that  induce  numbness,  the  moderation  that  checks  audacity 
and  clogs  energy,  are  dangers  which  they  strive  to  exorcise.  Alive 
to  the  unique  grandeur  of  the  opportunity,  they  wnuld  fain  achieve 
far  resonant  results  worthy  of  that. 

The  people  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  too  are  alive  to  the 
issues  and  strenuous  in  toiling  for  them.  Since  I  fjenned  my 
heretical  article  last  April  the  Government  has  taken  the  lead 
and  promulgated  the  salutary  doctrine  that  one  cannot  wage  a 
contest  of  munitions  and  men  by  means  of  insufficient  men  and 
munitions.  And  drawing  the  practical  consequence  from  that 
universal  truth  it  introduced  obligatory  military  ser\'ice.  That 
measure  has  brought  Great  Britain  into  line  with  her  Allies,  and 
will  enable  her  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  struggle.- 

The  present  situation  in  the  judgment  of  competent  observers 
show's  a  set  tendency  to  favour  the  Allies,  and  on  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  the  conditions,  the  rate  at  which  this  change  for  the 
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better  will  jjrogress  bids  fair  to  rise  rapidly  after  a  certain  point, 
towards  which  they  are  now  fast  approaching.  This  ebb  of  the 
Teuton  tide  was  foreseen  by  the  enemy,  who  devised  an  expedient 
by  which  to  anticipate  it,  and  modified  his  operations  to  suit  that. 
The  unexampled  battle  of  Verdun,  the  Austrian  offensive  in  Italy, 
the  Turkish  rally  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Bulgar  invasion  of  Greek 
Macedonia,  are  all  moves  co-ordinated  and  directed  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  single  aim — to  modify  “the  war-map,”  to  strike  dismay 
to  the  heart  of  the  Allies,  and  make  them  amenable  to  the  oft- 
repeated  peace  overtures  from  Berlin. 

But  neither  the  multiplicity  of  the  operations  nor  their 
ostensible  military  aims  can  hide  the  real  objective  which  is  the 
moral  of  our  Allies.  Germany  oftentimes  draws  from  psychology 
motives  for  her  military  and  naval  strategy.  And  this  is  a  classic 
example.  She  delights  in  striking  the  imagination,  inspiring 
awe,  breaking  down  moral  energy  by  first  hurling  military 
thunderbolts,  and  then  conjuring  up  spectres  of  failure.  And 
she  fancies  that  by  concentrating  tremendous  sledge-hammer 
strokes  on  the  French  at  Verdun  she  is  assailing  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  French  spirit  once  cowed  at  Verdun,  the  suitable 
mood  will  have  been  induced  for  the  temptations  of  the  ^^ace 
fiend,  who  is  w'atchful  and  ready.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
same  order  of  ideas  that  the  Austrian  offensive  against  Italy 
was  undertaken  and  pushed  forward  with  an  intensity,  rapidity 
and  impetus  which  were  intended,  not  merely  to  drive  back  Ca- 
dorna’s  army,  but  more  particularly  to  overwhelm  King  Victor’s 
impressionable  subjects.  For  in  Italy  there  is  more  than  one 
ix)litical  current  above  and  beneath  the  surface,  and  Prince  von 
Bulow’s  friends  there  are  numerous  and  active.  Whatever 
reports  may  have  reached  him  through  his  agents,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conviction  prevailed  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  that  if 
only  the  tree  were  shaken  forcibly  enough,  the  fruit,  being  ripe, 
would  fall.  .  .  . 

In  the  meanw’hile  the  Peninsula  was  being  stirred  up  by  the 
Prince’s  confederates  against  Britain  and  Russia.  The  former 
country,  it  w'as  asserted,  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  Italy,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough  to  show  her  gratitude  for  all  that  Italy  had 
achieved,  and  is  still  achieving,  for  Britain.  Against  Russia,  too, 
the  Italians  were  being  incited  by  caustic  remarks  on  the  obstinacy 
wfith  which  the  Tsardom  refused  to  move  now  that  an  offensive 
in  Volhynia  or  Galicia  would  relieve  the  Austrian  pressure  in  the 
Trentino.  Italy  by  going  into  the  war  had  eased  the  strain  which 
Austria  was  putting  upon  Russia.  Why  should  Russia  now  show 
herself  so  utterly  forgetful  of  the  benefits  she  thus  received? 

This  propaganda  met  with  the  reception  it  deserved.  It  whetted 
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the  warlike  spirit  of  Cadorna’s  gallant  army,  and  elicited  an 
emphatic  declaration  from  the  Prime  Minister.^  In  the  mean¬ 
while  Russia  swooped  down  on  the  enemy  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia, 
and  in  a  few  days  two  hundred  thousand  Austro-German  casualties 
and  an  advance  of  over  twenty  miles  bore  witness  to  the 
renascence  of  the  Tsar’s  victorious  array. 

If  I  may  judge  by  data  communicated  to  me  by  influential 
friends  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  Russian  army  has  at  last 
emerged  from  the  munitions  ordeal  and  is  thoroughly  reorganised. 
It  was  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  strenuous  exertions  were 
being  made  to  supply  it  with  heavy  guns,  high  explosives,  and  all 
the  other  necessaries  of  latter-day  warfare,  and  that  the  most 
serious  difficulty  encountered  was  one  of  transport.  That  has 
now  been  largely  surmounted  by  the  creation  of  extensive  muni¬ 
tion  works  fitted  with  plant  of  the  newest  type  and  worked  by 
skilled  hands.  The  feats  achieved  during  the  last  few’  months 
in  every  department  of  national  defence  are  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  qualities  and 
the  failings  of  the  great  Slav  people.  The  increase  in  the  output 
of  munitions,  for  example,  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  that  the  Tsar’s 
forces  are  abundantly  provided  with  the  sources  of  everything  they 
need.  What  can  with  truth  be  affirmed  is  that  they  have  made 
a  stride  towards  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of  munitions,  and 
by  way  of  measuring  this  progress  have  tackled  the  enemy  in 
Galicia  and  Volhynia  with  the  splendid  results  recorded. 

The  difficulties  of  the  transport  problem  are  also  being  steadily 
surmounted.  The  light  railway  between  Vologda  and  .\rchangel 
has  been  rapidly  transformed  into  a  broad  gauge  line  with  a  large 
number  of  sidings.  Traffic  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  capital  has  largely  increased  in  consequence,  and  a  number 
of  subsidiary  problems  have  been  solved  satisfactorily.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  general  mobilisation  of 
Russian  labour  is  the  magnificent  example  given  by  the  women, 
A  foreign  engineer  who  passed  through  a  certain  district  of 
Northern  Russia  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  told  me  how  astonished 
he  w’as  to  behold  an  army  of  women  workers  laying  sleepers  for 
a  railway  line  there,  and  laying  them  solidly  and  expeditiously. 

Between  France  and  Britain,  as  well  as  between  Italy  and 
Russia,  the  indefatigable  Teuton  has  been  striving  hard  to  drive 

(1)  In  his  .speech  to  the  Chamber  shortly  before  his  resignation,  on  June 
10th,  Signor  Salandra  affirmed  that  Italy’s  Allies  had  behaved  generously 
towards  his  country  :  “We  have  given  and  received,”  he  said,  “with  reciprocal 
generosity  every  possible  assistance  in  matters  connected  with  the  requirements 
of  the  war,  which  consumes  more  materials  than  human  foresight  could  have 
anticipated.” 
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a  wedge.  The  Press  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Munich  has  perio¬ 
dically  commented  on  the  circumstance  that  for  nearly  four 
months  the  French  troops  have  borne  single-handed  the  brunt  of 
the  Teuton  onrush  at  Verdun.  And  the  statement  has  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed.  It  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  apparent 
reason  is  not  the  real  one.  A  few  days  after  the  first  attack  on 
Verdun  the  co-operation  of  the  British  troops  was  offered  to  our 
Ally,  and  the  offer  has  remained  open  from  that  day  to  this.  With 
the  various  questions  which  may  be  suggested  by  this  simple 
statement  of  fact  the  military  leaders  are  alone  competent  to  deal. 
That  it  is  a  fact  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  insidious  insinua¬ 
tions  spread  by  the  Germans  and  laughed  to  scorn  by  thinking 
classes  in  France.  Between  the  French  and  the  British  com¬ 
manders  on  the  Western  front  absolute  harmony  prevails,  and 
neither  cleverly  concocted  falsehoods  nor  psychologically  com¬ 
bined  operations  are  likely  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on  their 
plans  or  their  execution.  They  are  at  one  resj)ecting  not  only 
the  end  in  view,  but  also  the  time  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
And  they  are  absolutely  confident  of  success. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rulers  of  the  Central  Empires  who  best 
know  the  limits  of  their  own  resources  perceive  in  these  a  cogent 
motive  for  bringing  this  struggle  to  a  close  at  the  earliest  jwssible 
date.  However  ample  their  stores  of  materials  and  reserves  of 
men  may  seem  to  themselves,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  which  the  .\llies  will  ultimately  dispose. 
Parenthetically  I  should  like  to  remark  that  competent  authorities 
who  are  in  jxDssession  of  detailed  and  well-sifted  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  available  military  forces  of  both  groups  of  bel¬ 
ligerents  have  questioned  tl>e  accuracy  of  my  estimates  of  the 
enemy’s  reserves,  and  convinced  me  that  I  over-stated  them  con¬ 
siderably.^  This  is  welcome  information,  and  as  its  source  is 
unimpeachable,  I  accept  it  without  hesitation  and  announce  it 
with  pleasure. 

The  situation,  then,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  me  by  those 
to  whom  we  look  for  our  forecasts  and  their  realisation  is  briefly 
this.  When  hostilities  began,  the  Germans  gauged  correctly  the 
military  strength  of  France  and  Russia,  and  calculated  that  they 
could  meet  both  these  nations  in  the  field  without  misgivings. 
But  for  Britain’s  military  contribution  they  made  no  allowance. 
It  w  as  set  dowm  as  negligible.  Since  then  the  Russian  army  has 
met  wdth  mishaps,  owing  to  lack  of  munitions,  but  to-day  it  is 
reorganised,  well  equipped,  and  victorious.  The  French  army 
has  also  been  greatly  weakened  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  it  sus¬ 
tained  while  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  German  offensive.  But 

(1)  The  difference  is  1,100,000. 
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the  Germans  have  also  suffered  heavily,  and  during  the  recent 
attacks  on  Fort  Vaux  in  particular  their  casualties  have  been 
much  greater  than  those  of  our  Ally.  Consequently  the  numerical 
relation  between  the  Austro-Germans  on  the  one  side  and  th6 
French  and  Eussians  on  the  other  side  is,  roughly  sijeaking,  what 
it  was  at  the  outset. 

But  the  British  forces,  which  were  insignificant  at  the  start, 
have  grown  to  formidable  proportions  before  the  finish.  And  it 
is  from  this  relatively  new  factor  that  the  Teuton  forebodes  the 
deadly  stroke  w'hich  will  settle  his  claims  to  hegemony  and  give 
a  lasting  peace  to  the  world.  The  turning  point  in  the  campaign 
will,  therefore,  be  reached  when  the  British  armies,  fully  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  wherewithal  for  taking  the  offensive  on  a  large 
scale  and  following  up  successes,  deal  the  enemy  a  stunning 
blow.  For,  in  the  judgment  of  these  comt)etent  assessors,  the 
one  result  of  this  two  years’  exhausting  campaign  which  stands 
out  clear  and  undisputed  is  that  it  has  reduced  the  Teuton  nation 
to  such  a  state  of  flabbiness,  that  any  severe  shock  administered 
now  would  suffice  to  knock  it  over  for  good  and  end  the  contest. 
And  this  knock-out  blow  can  and  will  be  effectively  dealt  by  the 
British  Army  in  its  own  good  time,  which  w'ill  be  neither  hastened 
by  the  impatience  of  friends  nor  deferred  by  the  expedients  of 
the  enemy. 

Continuous  close  union  of  the  two  armies  and  confidence  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  allied  nations  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  the  main  conditions  of  victory.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  the  nervousness  and  convulsive  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Just  as  the  tide  is  about  to  turn  Germany 
would  fain  effect  as  many  diversions  as  possible  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  allied  peoples  and  provoke  a  movement 
in  favour  of  a  parley.  For  her  w’ar-map  is  now  at  its  best.  Lack¬ 
ing  a  decisive  victory  over  any  of  the  allied  armies,  she  relies  upon 
her  occupation  of  enemy  territory  to  serve  as  objects  of  barter. 
Nine  departments  constitute  the  pledge  she  has  taken  from 
France ;  Belgium  gives  her  a  hold  on  Britain ;  Lithuania  and 
Poland  would  enable  her  to  bargain  with  Bussia ;  and  if  Austria’s 
offensive  in  the  Trentino  were  successful,  she  would  be  provided 
with  a  bait  in  her  dealings  with  Italy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  case 
of  pressing  forward  with  vigour  for  peace  negotiations,  so  that 
she  may  make  the  most  of  her  temporary  acquisitions. 

But  the  nations  of  the  Entente,  unimpressed  by  the  German 
war-map,  are  unwavering  in  their  resolve  to  hold  together  and 
conduct  the  war  to  its  only  satisfactory  issue.  They  are  alive 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  occupation  of  territory  can  only  be 
invoked  as  an  argument  for  diplomatic  compromise  when  the 
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belligerents  who  have  lost  it  have  also  lost  the  hoi)e  of  recovering 
it  by  arms.  And  that  is  nowise  the  case  of  the  Allies,  who  are 
still  sure  of  winning  back  the  occupied  provinces  and  dictating 
terms  of  peace  to  its  momentary  tenants.  For  they  also  claim 
to  know  that,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  blockade  may  be  on  the 
moral  of  the  enemy  nations,  the  work  of  attrition  has  already 
made  itself  painfully  felt  on  their  armies. 

The  losses  of  the  Central  Empires  have  reduced  those  armies 
to  a  state  in  which  the  energetic  offensive  hitherto  pursued  is  no 
longer  possible,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  powerful 
British  Army,  which  is  still  biding  its  time.  Symptoms  of  this 
enfeeblement  are  quoted  on  all  the  fronts.  One  of  these  is  the 
offensive  in  the  Balkans,  of  which  the  object  was  to  procure  Turk¬ 
ish  and  Bulgar  reinforcements  for  the  Austro-German  army. 
This  hope,  if  it  was  really  entertained,  has  not  been  realised, 
and  the  Germans  were  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  entire 
strategic  units  to  form  their  new  army,  while  the  Austrians  had 
no  choice  but  to  withdraw  divisions  from  their  Eussian  and  Italian 
fronts.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  next  move — 
the  battle  of  Verdun — the  Germans  saw  themselves  forced  to 
transfer  eight  out  of  the  eleven  divisions  which  constituted  their 
Balkan  front  to  France.  Even  some  of  the  troops  of  observation 
which  had  been  stationed  on  the  Roumanian  frontier — the  105th 
Reserve  Division  of  the  Bavarians — for  example,  were  removed 
to  the  West.^ 

Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  among  the  German  troops 
at  Verdun  were  youths  of  the  class  of  1916,  some  of  whom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Questioned  by  their  captors  they  stated 
that  in  several  battalions  one-third  of  the  soldiers  belong  to  that 
year,  and  their  evidence  was  confirmed  from  other  sources.  More¬ 
over,  the  field  depots  which  contain  German  troops  destined  to 
make  good  the  losses  in  battle  are  composed  of  men  who  were 
wounded,  but  have  been  healed,  and  of  boys  of  the  1916  class. 

The  German  Press  alleges  that  the  French  army  at  Verdun  has 
also  a  sprinkling  of  the  1916  class.  I  am  informed  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  but  needs  to  be  qualified.  The  Germans  had  used 
last  year’s  recruits  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  offensive  against 
Verdun  in  February,  and  in  large  numbers,  whereas  the  French 
did  not  send  theirs  to  the  front  before  the  month  of  April,  and 
even  then,  as  later,  only  a  small  contingent  was  employed.  More¬ 
over,  the  Territorials,  on  whom  our  Ally  w^as  constrained  to  rely 
very  extensively  in  the  firing  line  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  have 
long  since  been  superseded  by  other  troops,  and  are  now  being 
utilised  behind  the  front. 


(1)  Cf.  Journal  de  Genkve,  May  30tb,  1916. 
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But  if  the  observations  of  the  German  military  critics  were  well 
founded  and  their  deductions  correct,  what  these  would  amount  to 
is  that  the  French  army,  like  that  of  its  adversary,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  weakened  by  the  two  years’  campaign.  And  this  pro¬ 
position  is  incontestable.  The  relative  man-power  of  the  Austro- 
Germans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Franco-Russians  on  the  other 
side  is  approximately  what  it  w'as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Rut  in  every  other  respect  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  power 
on  the  side  of  the  tw'o  Allies,  whose  general  resources  are  being 
mobilised  rapidly.  Germany  and  Austria,  therefore,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  much  weaker  than  they  were.  Their  staying  pow'ers 
are  impaired.  Their  faculty  of  recuperation  is  atrophied.  They 
are  hardly  capable  of  much  longer  maintaining  the  offensive 
against  the  tw^o  adversaries  whose  military  forces  they  alone  took 
into  account  when  embarking  on  this  tremendous  conflict,  and 
they  are  impotent  to  withstand  the  shock  of  an  offensive  from 
a  new’  enemy. 

That  shock  the  Teutons  have  yet  to  undergo.  On  its  force, 
duration,  and  effects  may  depend  the  upshot  of  the  war.  If  will 
be  delivered  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  and  at  the 
right  moment.  Before  the  first  step  has  been  taken  the  last  will 
have  been  provided  for.  The  military  chiefs  of  both  Allies,  whose 
resourcefulness,  energy,  and  enterprise  have  hitherto  given  sub¬ 
stance  to  their  serenity  and  optimism,  entertain  no  misgivings 
about  the  issue.  One  of  them  laughingly  remarked  to  me  a  few’ 
days  ago  at  the  close  of  a  long  conversation  :  “You  likened  the 
.\llies,  I  think,  to  a  bull,  and  regretted  that  they  failed  to  use  their 
strength  to  crush  their  weaker  enemy.  We  disagree  with  you. 
The  bull  is  the  enemy.  He  has  been  thoroughly  weakened  by  the 
picadores  and  the  banderillas.  And  the  moment  is  now  arriv¬ 
ing  for  the  entrance  into  the  ring  of  the  matador,  who  will  bring 
the  corrida  to  a  close.”  “Are  you  of  opinion,”  I  asked,  “that 
time  is  on  our  side?”  He  answ’ered,  modifying  a  line  of 
Shakespeare  :  “The  spirit  of  the  time  should  teach  us  speed.” 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  TESTING  OF  THE  NEW  BRITISH  NAVY- 
MAY  31,  1916. 

The  new  British  Navy,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire 
depend,  has  been  tested.  It  has  achieved  a  victory  which,  in  its 
material  and  moral  aspects,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  dramatic,  if  not  decisive,  events  in  naval  annals. 
Victory  was  won  by  ships’  crews  of  the  twentieth  century,  men 
who  were  once  scholars  in  British  Board  Schools ;  they  served 
under  the  orders  of  officers  versed  in  the  elements  of  scientific 
warfare,  and  yet  supreme  in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  sea.  These 
officers  and  men  fought  ships  the  design  and  material  of  which 
had  never  before  been  submitted  to  the  stern  ordeal  of  a  general 
naval  action. 

The  majority  of  British  admirals  of  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties 
believed  that  the  advent  of  steam  and  steel,  the  abolition  of  the 
“cat,”  the  advance  of  education,  and  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas"  would  be  fatal  to  our  naval  primacy.^  Their  fears  have 
proved  baseless.  The  new'  British  Navy  confronted  the  enemy 
on  May  31,  and  proved  to  the  world  that,  though  the  ships  have 
changed  since  British  seamen  won  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  officers  and  men, 
in  spite  of  later  social,  economic  and  naval  developments,  remain 
the  same  in  spirit,  still  possessing  the  “fighting  edge”  and  the 
“will  to  win.”  The  success  w'ith  which  the  personnel  emerged 
from  the  trial  constitutes  the  really  important  result  of  the  Battle 
of  Jutland.  Though  the  ships  stood  the  test  well,  officers  and  men 
— not  forgetting  the  engineers  and  their  staffs,  working  out  of 
sight  down  below — stood  it  better,  and  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  stands  in  1916  where  it 
stood  in  1805  when  Nelson  left  a  great  heritage  in  our  guardian¬ 
ship. 

In  that  fact  resides  the  greatest  disappointment  which  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  advisers  have  experienced  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  They  believed  the  British  Fleet  to  be  an  institution 
with  its  roots  deep  in  the  past ;  they  assumed  that  it  had  failed 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new'  conditions  which  came  into  existence 
with  the  long-range  gun,  the  swift  travelling  and  deadly  torpedo, 
and  the  water-tube  boiler  and  marine  turbine,  that,  in  combina¬ 
tion,  have  conferred  upon  ships  of  war  a  speed  far  exceeding 
anything  which  w'as  thought  to  be  possible  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Germans,  proud  of  their  scientific  achievements,  and 

(1)  “The  introduction  of  steam  is  calculated  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire.”  Admiralty  minute.  Cf.,  Xaval  Adminisfrn- 
tions,  1827-1892. 
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convinced  of  their  super-humsknity,  have  learnt  that,  though  the 
British  Fleet  remains  faithful  to  its  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  more  efficient  in  using  the  weapons  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  the  stress  of  battle  than  the  brand  new  Germap  fleet. 

When  Germany  determined,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  to 
become  one  of  the  great  sea  Powers  of  the  world,  it  was  in  the 
conviction  that  British  supremacy  was  a  legend.  It  was  remarked 
in  the  Memorandum  appended  to  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  that  “as 
the  ship  establishment  of  the  German  Navy,  even  after  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  projected  increases,  will  still  be  more  or  less  inferior 
to  the  ship  establishments  of  some  other  great  Powers,  compen¬ 
sation  must  be  sought  in  the  training  of  the  personnel  and  in  tac¬ 
tical  training  in  the  larger  combinations.”  In  pther  words,  the 
German  Fleet,  though  smaller  than  ours,  was  to  attain  a  standard 
of  greater  technical  efficiency,  and  thus  achieve  victory  over 
superior  numbers.  That  anticipation  has  not  been  realised.  On 
the  contrary,  owing  to  circumstances  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  greater  detail  later  on,  a  section  of  the  British  Fleet — the 
battle-cruisers  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty — confronted 
German  forces  many  times  as  strong.  They  sought  conflict  and 
maintained  an  unequal  action  for  three  hours,  succeeding,  in 
virtue  of  brilliant  tactics,  superior  speed,  better  gunnery  and 
higher  moral,  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  overwhelming 
them,  as  was  no  doubt  the  German  anticipation.  Sir  David 
Beatty  and  his  officers  and  men,  apart  from  all  else, 
convinced  the  Germans  of  the  superiority  of  the  British 
personnel.  When  the  action  opened  the  Germans,  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  courage,  fought  w’ell,  and  their  marksmanship 
was  good ;  but  when  the  British  gunners  settled  down  to 
work  and  shells  began  to  hit  the  German  ships,  the  enemy’s 
fire  fell  off.  All  observers  agree  that  the  Germans  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  accuracy  which  they  exhibited  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
battle,  when  they  were  apparently  confident  of  an  easy  victory 
over  a  comparatively  weak  section  of  the  British  Fleet. ^  Their 
guns,  and  gun  equipment,  as  well  as  their  sighting  instruments, 
were  good,  but  the  men  failed,  when  the  test  of  nerve  and  moral 
came,  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

That  is  the  significant  revelation  which  this  action  has  supplied. 
British  moral  was  the  decisive  influence  in  the  furious  hours  of 
conflict  against  heavy  odds.  The  long-service  men  of  a  great 

(1)  “The  men  of  the  Lion  say  that  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  battle,  when 
the  big  German  ships  converged"  fire  on  our  leading  cruisers,  their  marksmanship 
was  admirable.  .  .  .  Admiral  Beatty  manoeuvred  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent 
any  further  systematic  converging  of  fire  by  the  Germans.  They  fired  as  indus¬ 
triously  as  ever,  but  their  gunlayers  seemed  to  become  demoralised.”  {Times, 
June  12,  1916.) 
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maritime  nation  met  the  short-service  and  intensively-trained  sea¬ 
men  of  a  great  military  nation,  and  the  former  triumphed.* 
Tradition,  environment,  breed,  and  long  training  told  in  the  hours 
when  the  action  raged  fiercest,  as,  a  few  years  before  the  w’ar. 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  realised  that 
it  would  tell.  In  an  explanatory  statement  which  accompanied 
the  Navy  Bill  presented  to  the  Beichstag  in  1912,  two  years  only 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  ix)inted  out  that  one  of 
the  “defects  ”  of  the  newly  reorganised  fleet  consisted  “in  the  fact 
that  in  the  autumn  of  every  year  the  time-expired  men — i.e., 
almost  one-third  of  the  crews  of  the  Battle  Fleet — are  discharged 
and  replaced  mainly  by  recruits  from  the  inland  population.”^ 
It  need  not  be  doubted  that  this  consideration  influenced  the  Ger¬ 
man  naval  authorities  in  avoiding  action  with  the  British  Fleet 
until  reasonable  grounds  existed  for  thinking  that  all  the  crews 
had  “shaken  down”  and  become  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their 
naval  duties,  even  though  the  facilities  for  sea  work  were  very 
limited  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
North  Sea.  To  the  original  disappointment  which  the  German 
Government  experienced  in  the  summer  of  1914  has  been  added 
this  further  and  overwhelming  disappointment — the  failure  of 
intensive  training  for  duty  at  sea  of  short-service  men  drawn 
mainly  from  inland  districts. 

In  its  present  stage  of  development  the  German  Fleet  was 
not  intended  to  fight.  It  was  rapidly  created  as  a  weapon  of 
political  menace ;  that  represented  the  first  stage  of  develojmient, 
and  when  it  had  been  attained  the  fleet  was  to  be  made  a  “blue- 
water  ”  force.  The  assumption  was  that  its  “paper  strength  ”  in 
ships  and  men  while  it  was  still  in  its  first  stage  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  frighten  the  British  people  from  intervening  when  the 
moment  came  for  Germany  to  use  against  her  neighbours  the 
vast  army  which  she  believed  would  prove  invincible,  if  only  the 
greatest  sea  Powder  in  the  world  remained  neutral.  The  German 
Fleet  was  built  up  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  political  aim  which  took 
})recedence  of  naval  considerations,  though  these  were  by  no 
means  ignored.  There  were  two  basic  ideas  ; — 

G)  “It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power, 
for  a  great  naval  Powder  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  all  its  striking  forces  against  us.” 

(2)  “  Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that  even 
for  the  adversary  with  the  greatest  sea  power  a  war  against  it 

(1)  In  Germany  the  term  of  service  for  naval  conscripts — there  are  some 
volunteers — is  three  years;  the  average  term  of  the  British  service  is  between 
nine  and  ten  years. 

(2)  These  words  are  italicised  in  the  oflScial  text  of  the  German  Memorandum. 
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would  involve  such  dangers  as  to  imperil  its  position  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Even  if  it  (the  greatest  sea  Power)  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  meeting  us  with  considerable  superiority  of  strength, 
the  defeat  of  a  strong  German  fleet  would  so  substantially 
weaken  the  enemy  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory  he  might  have 
obtained,  his  own  position  in  the  world  would  no  longer  be 
secured  by  an  adequate  fleet.”  ’ 

Both  those  aims  have  been  defeated.  On  the  eve  of  the  war 
Germany  possessed — in  addition  to  20  pre-Dread nought  battle¬ 
ships,  8  armoured  cruisers,  49  light  cruisers,  144  destroyers,  and 
about  30  submarines — 27  capital  ships,  battleships  and  battle¬ 
cruisers,  of  636,370  tons,  belonging  to  the  Dreadnought  era. 
When  the  crisis  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  Germans 
assumed  that  a  navy  of  such  strength — the  second  greatest  in  the 
world — constituted  a  menace  to  British  sea  power  before  which 
this  country  would  succumb,  making  any  sacrifice,  even  honour 
itself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  injury  to  its  Fleet.  By  that 
time  the  concentration  of  British  naval  forces  in  the  North  Sea 
had  been  carried  out,  and  the  odds  were  against  Germany,  as  she 
had  not  foreseen.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Government  con¬ 
fidently  decided  that  the  British  people,  anxious  for  immediate 
safety,  and  involved  in  a  process  of  social  evolution,  complicated 
by  a  threatening  Irish  situation,  would  refuse  to  incur  such 
“dangers”  as  to  imperil  their  “position  in  the  world.”  That 
expectation,  as  we  know,  was  not  fulfilled.  That  was  the  first 
miscalculation  of  the  Germans.  And  then  ?  After  a  long  period 
of  anxious  waiting  and  preparation,  the  German  Fleet  has  been 
engaged  by  the  British  Fleet,  with  the  result  that  the  British 
Navy  to-day  is  stronger,  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively,  than 
it  was  before  the  war  opened. 

The  British  victory  of  May  31st  wdll  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  history,  though  the  British  battle  squadrons  were  denied 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  general  engagement.  Its  high  place 
will  be  due  not  merely  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of 
enemy  ships,  but  to  the  revelation  that  British  naval  power  is 
still  a  reality — is  not  a  mere  matter  of  “paper  strength.”  The 
British  Navy  was  exhibited  to  the  world  on  that  day  as  the  highest 
expression  of  British  character.  In  the  years  preceding  the  w'ar 
the  Germans  industriously  circulated  throughout  the  world  the 
view  that,  though  this  country  possessed  many  men-of-war,  all 
of  them  could  not  be  provided  with  crews,  and  that  such  crews 
as  were  available  represented  a  nation  which  had  lost  the  fighting 
edge ;  the  triumph  of  the  Trafalgar  campaign  could  not,  and 
would  not,  be  repeated ;  the  trident  was  destined  to  pass  eventually 
(1)  Memorandum  to  the  German  Navy  Act,  1900. 
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into  Germany’s  hands.  The  nation  was  debauched  by  politics 
and  wealth ;  it  had  lost  its  war-like  qualities,  and  was  already  so 
decadent  that  it  need  not  be  feared  by  sea  or  land  ;  the  nation  had 
the  Fleet  it  deserved.  That  was  an  asset  on  which,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  the  Germans  “banked.”  On  the  evidence  available, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  enemy  entered  upon  the 
recent  battle  in  superior  strength,  expecting  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  sailors  who  had  lost  their  sea-sense,  if  not 
sea-courage?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  their  amaze¬ 
ment  when  they  found  themselves  opposed,  in  the  person 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  by  a  sailor  with  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Elizabethan  sailors,  allied  with  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  a  twentieth-century  seaman.  “There  must  be  a 
beginning  of  any  great  matter,”  Drake  wrote  to  Walsingham, 
“but  the  continuing  unto  the  end  until  it  be  thoroughly  finished 
yields  the  true  glory.  ...  If  we  can  thoroughly  believe  that  this 
which  we  do  is  in  the  defence  of  our  religion  and  country,  no 
doubt  but  our  merciful  God,  for  His  Christ’s  our  Saviour’s  sake,  is 
able  and  will  give  us  the  victory  although  our  sins  be  red.”  The 
British  Admiral,  threatened  by  far  superior  forces,  and  in  face  of 
serious  losses,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  moment’s  hesitation  as 
to  his  duty  of  “continuing  to  the  end,”  or  any  doubt  of  victory. 
He  made  the  enemy  fight,  and  held  them  until  the  battleships 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
could  reach  the  scene,  in  the  meantime  preventing  the  Germans 
from  enveloping  him.  It  was  a  brilliant  achievement. 

In  the  annals  of  the  sea  there  is  probably  nothing  more  stirring 
than  the  story  of  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  pur{X)se,  allied  with 
seamanlike  skill,  which  the  Admiral  commanding  the  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron,  in  association  with  his  captains,  officers  and 
men,  exhibited  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  a 
strong  force  of  German  battle-cruisers;  “the  whole  of  the  High 
Seas  Fleet,”  as  is  officially  admitted  from  Berlin,  was  near  at 
hand  and  in  a  position  to  come  up — as  it  did — with  the  idea  of 
overwhelming  the  small  British  force.  Sir  David  Beatty  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  old  Elizabethan  sailors ; 
though  the  odds  were  heavily  against  him,  he  took  the  offensive 
and  hung  on  to  the  enemy  with  surpassing  courage.  First, 
the  Indefatigable  sank  within  three  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the 
action,  and  then,  about  twenty  minutes  later,  the  Queen  Mary, 
a  fine  ship  of  27,000  tons  displacement,  also  disappeared.  Un¬ 
dismayed,  the  British  Admiral,  with  only  four  capital  ships  left, 
continued  to  fight,  instead  of  drawing  off,  determined  at  any 
cost  to  delay  the  enemy  until  the  battle  fleets  could  come  upon 
the  scene.  These  battle-cruisers,  with  the  support  of  the  four 
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battleships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  type — fast  for  battleships, 
but  not  so  fast  as  battle-cruisers — which  joined  in  the  action  later 
on,  and  other  vessels  of  the  cruiser  types  which  came  into  action 
as  soon  as  their  engines  would  permit,  maintained  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  British  Fleet  for  a  period  of  about  three  hours. 
The  whole  organised  force  of  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in 
the  world  was  at  sea,  eager  to  annihilate  this  inferior  force  of  ships 
of  the  British  Navy.  When  did  British  sailors  before  engage  with 
such  consummate  doggedness  an  enemy  arrayed  in  such  superior 
power?  The  risks  were  great  :  they  were  faced.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  seven  o’clock  that  the  Grand  Fleet  came  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  During  the  preceding  hours,  in 
mist  and  light  fog,  the  weak  British  force  had  struck  hard  blows 
and  had  suffered  itself  heavy  losses.  When  they  were  announced 
by  the  Admiralty  they  filled  the  British  people  with  something 
approaching  despair.  The  sinking  of  the  Indefatigable  and  Queen 
Mary  had  been  followed  early  in  the  evening  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Invincible,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  “gallant  Hood,”  and 
then  the  Defence,  with  that  fine  sportsman.  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
on  board,  and  the  Black  Prince  were  lost,  and  the  Warrior  was 
so  injured  that  she  could  not  get  back  to  port.  The  British 
sailors  saw  these  great  ships  go  under,  carrying  to  their  graves 
about  5,000  friends  and  comrades,  but  they  were  undismayed, 
and,  with  unchallengeable  courage,  continued  the  fight. 

At  last  the  battle  squadrons,  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  came 
within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  and  the  scales  were  turned  against 
the  Germans.  What  happened?  The  enemy  had  boasted,  by 
wireless  messages  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  w’orld,  that  he 
had  repeatedly  sought  to  engage  the  British  Fleet,  but  that  it 
had  remained  “in  hiding.”  Almost  immediately  upon  Sir  John 
Jellicoe’s  battleships  getting  within  range  Vice-Admiral  von 
Scheer  hoisted  the  signal  for  retirement.  It  was  a  wise  strategic 
decision  and  no  sign  of  cowardice ;  the  cowardice  lay  in  the  earlier 
boast  that  the  enemy  fleet  was  longing  to  fight,  how^ever  heavy 
the  odds  against  it.  The  King,  in  his  message  to  Sir 

John  Jellicoe,  summarised  in  a  sentence  the  significance 

of  this  event.  “The  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  in  spite 

of  its  heavy  losses,  was  enabled  by  the  misty  weather 
to  evade  the  full  consequences  of  the  encounter  they 

have  always  professed  to  desire,  but  for  which,  when  the 
opportunity  arrived,  they  showed  no  inclination.”  The  battle 
became  a  fierce  pursuit,  German  destroyers  endeavouring  to  delay 
Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  movements.  As  the  night  drew  in  and  the 
light  disappeared  the  concentrated  naval  forces  of  the  second 
greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world  fled,  in  some  confusion  and  firing 
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wildly,  to  its  home  w^aters,  where  it  was  assured  of  the  protection 
of  mines,  submarines,  and  shore  guns  against  the  avenging  fury 
of  the  British  Fleet.  In  all  the  British  battleships  under  Admiral 
Jellicoe’s  flag  two  men — and  only  two  men — were  killed  on 
board  the  Marlborough  ,  and  five  wounded  in  the  Colossus,  That 
statement  reflects  the  character  of  gunnery  of  the  Germans  dur¬ 
ing  this  running  fight. 

The  battle  may  be  thus  described  in  diagrammatic  form,  illus¬ 
trating  the  heavy  odds  against  which  the  British  cruiser  forces 
fought  :  — 

First  Phase  (3.30  p.m.). — British  German  battle-cruisers  (5)  under 

battle-cruisers  (6),  two  of  which —  Rear-Admiral  von  Hipper. 
Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary — 
were  sunk  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  action. 

Second  Phase  (4.40  p.m.). — Sir  \ 

David  Beatty  was  reinforced  by  four  ■ 
battleships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
class,  under  Rear-Admiral  H.  Evan- 
Thomas. 

Third  Phase  (6  p.m.). — Further  re¬ 
inforced  by  three  battle-cruisers 
(Invinciblea) — the  advance  force  of 
the  Grand  Fleet — under  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Hon.  Horace  Hood,  the  flag¬ 
ship  being  sunk  when  fighting  gal¬ 
lantly. 

Fourth  Phase  (6.20  p.m.). — 

Further  reinforced  from  the  Grand 
Fleet  by  four  armoured  cruisers 
under  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Arbuthnot,  two  being  destroyed  and 
one  put  out  of  action,  eventually 
sinking. 

Fifth  Phase  (6.45  p.m.). — Further 
reinforced  by  battle  squadrons  of 
Grand  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jellicoe. 

Sixth  Phase  (about  7  p.m.). — The 
whole  British  force  was  in  action, 
and  the  enemy  was  in  rapid  retreat. 

It  w’ould  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  mark  any  distinction 
between  the  gallantry  displayed  in  the  larger  ships  and  that  which 
was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  light  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
As  darkness  fell  these  light  craft  held  on  to  the  enemy — by  this 
time  making  for  his  home  bases — with  magnificent  tenacity. 
These  vessels  had  already  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle, 
screening  the  big  ships  and  attacking  the  enemy,  and 
had  suffered  and  inflicted  heavy  losses.  The  destroyer, 
how'ever,  is  the  vessel  for  night  fighting.  Though  the  destroyers 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  British  victory  which  was 
made  secure  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  it  was  not  until  the 
sun  had  set  and  the  enemy  was  racing  homewards  that  their  real 
opportunity  came.  In  our  naval  history  there  is  probably  nothing 


“  The  whole  of  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  ’’  (German  official  admission) 
supported  the  battle-cruiser  squadron. 
This  force  consisted  of  all  the  avail¬ 
able  battleships,  battle -cruisers, 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and 
some  submarines,  of  the  second 
greatest  sea  Power  of  the  world, 
under  the  orders  of  Vice-Admiral 
von  Scheer.  From  3.30  until  nearly 
7  o’clock  the  enemy  fought  in  over¬ 
whelming  force,  no  British  battle¬ 
ship  except  the  four  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beths  being  present.  He  engaged  in 
weather  conditions  favourable,  first, 
to  his  lighter  and  shorter  range  guns, 
and  then — to  retreat. 
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excelling  in  6clat  the  Balaclava  charges  which  these  small  vessels 
delivered  on  the  enemy.  They  refused  to  he  denied  their  quarries  ; 

ships  sank,  but  others  took  their  places.  The  onslaught  was 

irresistible ;  it  was  pressed  home  with  a  fine  disdain  of  conse¬ 
quences.  There  is  a  sense  of  security  in  the  very  bigness  of  battle¬ 
ship  or  battle-cruiser,  with  its  powerful  guns,  firing  shells  weigh¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  a  ton,  and  its  armour  protection. 
The  destroyer  contributes  nothing  to  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  ;  its  speed  is  its  main  defence ;  it  mounts  only 
a  few  small  guns ;  and  its  offensive  power  lies  in  its 

torpedoes,,  which,  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  must  be 

discharged  at  moderately  short  range.  Destroyers  must  court 
danger  at  close  quarters.  Through  the  hours  of  the  evening  of 
May  Slst  and  early  morning  of  the  following  day  the  impetuous 
attack  was  pressed  against  the  enemy  with  undaunted  spirit. 
Never  did  men  submit  to  so  great  a  mental  and  physical  strain 
as  the  officers  of  these  destroyers  and  their  crews  sustained 
unflinchingly.  From  the  time  when  they  put  out  to  sea,  many 
hours  before  the  action  opened  on  the  Wednesday,  until  they 
returned  to  port  early  on  Friday  morning,  many  officers 
and  men  not  only  never  closed  their  eyes,  but  were  continually  on 
duty  under  conditions  without  parallel  in  human  experience.  The 
British  destroyer  flotillas,  with  their  parent  ships,  achieved  great 
things  on  that  memorable  night. 

In  this  way  w’as  the  new  British  Navy  tested — the  Navy 
manned  by  men  of  our  own  generation.  After  a  hundred  years 
of  almost  unbroken  peace  routine — for  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  left  little  impress  on  the  Fleet — this 
vast  machine,  differing  in  every  detail  from  the  Navy  of  the  past, 
was  submitted  to  its  trial  against  a  force  of  superior  strength 
which  prided  itself  on  having  no  traditions.  It  has  been  the 
German  boast  that  their  Navy  is  a  freshly  created  organisation, 
fashioned  and  trained  without  regard  to  preconceived  ideas,  and 
representing  the  ultima  ratio  of  naval  efficiency  in  this  twentieth 
century,  when  science,  in  the  application  of  which  the  Germans 
pride  themselves,  has  radically  transformed  the  conditions  of 
warfare  at  sea.  It  has  no  sentiment — no  care  for  what  has 
been.  The  test  has  left  it  still  without  the  basis  on  which  tradition 
can  be  created.  The  battle  has  raised  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Navy  to  the  level  which  it  attained  during  the  Napoleonic 
War,  and  has  given  Germany  cause  only  for  retirement  into 
secrecy.  The  triumph  of  the  personnel  of  the  British  Fleet  has 
been  more  conspicuous  than  the  proved  success  in  ship  design, 
construction,  and  organisation.  The  time  has  not  come  when  any 
opinion  can  be  expressed  on  many  controversial  points  affecting 
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materiel.  These  and  other  matters  may  be  examined  later  on 
in  fuller  knowledge.  It  would  also  be  inappropriate  until  the 
fullest  information  is  available  to  refer  to  matters  of  strategy  and 
tactics ;  but  nothing  to  be  subsequently  revealed  of  the  course  of 
this  battle  off  the  Danish  coast  can  detract  from  the  skill,  courage, 
and  resource  exhibited  by  officers  and  men  on  this  occasion. 
“The  men  were  splendid,”  as  one  officer  has  recorded;  “The 
officers  were  magnificent,”  has  been  the  response  of  the  men. 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  naval  developments  during 
the  past  hundred  years  can  fully  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
test  through  which  this  Navy  of  a  great  democracy  has  passed. 
The  Battle  of  Jutland  is  the  first  great  fleet  action  in  which  the 
British  Navy  has  been  engaged  since  October  21st,  1805,  a  period 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  eleven  years.  Think  what  has 
happened  since  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  !  The  ships  which  Nelson 
commanded  were  of  wood  and  did  not  readily  sink — and  to  that 
extent  the  test  of  courage  was  less  than  to-day  ;  they  were  manned 
by  seamen  with  little  or  no  education  or  imagination.  The  sea¬ 
man  of  the  Trafalgar  period  was  a  natural  man  on  whom  civilisa¬ 
tion  had  had  little  influence.  He  could  neither  read,  write,  nor 
do  the  simplest  sum ;  his  mind  was  like  some  dark  forest.  Mr. 
John  Masefield  ^  has  supplied  a  picture  of  the  men  of  the  British 
Fleet  of  the  Trafalgar  period  : — 

“  The  true  man-of-war’s  man,  or  bluejacket,  was  said  to  have  been  ‘  begotten 
in  the  galley  and  born  under  a  gun.’  He  was  a  prodigy,  ‘  with  every  hair  a 
ropeyarn,  every  toofli  a  marline-spike,  every  finger  a  fish-hook,  and  his  blood 
right  good  Stockholm  tar.’  This  kind  of  man-of-war’s  man  was  rare.  When 
he  sailed  aboard  our  men-of-war  he  generally  held  some  position  of  authority, 
as  captain  of  a  top,  or  boatswain’s  mate.  We  had  never  a  ship’s  crew  of  his 
like,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  wars,  when  our  ships  were  manned 
by  the  pick  of  the  merchant  service.  There  were  other  kinds  of  sailor,  for 
the  King  was  always  in  want  of  men,  and  a  man-of-war  refused  nothing. 

“  The  Royal  fleets  were  manned  by  various  expedients.  A  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  man-of-war’s  men  came  to  sea  as  boys,  and  remained  in  the 
service  all  their  lives,  partly  because  they  were  too  strictly  kept  to  escape, 
and  partly  because  ‘  once  a  sailor,  always  a  sailor  ’ — the  life  unfitted  them 
for  anything  else.  A  large  number  joined  the  Navy  because  their  heads  had 
been  turned  by  patriotic  cant;  and  very  bitterly  they  repented  their  folly 
after  a  week  aboard.  A  number  came  willingly  from  merchant  ships,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  high  bounties  or  premiums  offered  for  seamen  volunteering. 
Some  came  willingly,  deceived  by  those  placards  in  the  seaports  which 
promised  abundance  of  grog  and  plenty  of  prize-money  to  all  who  entered. 
But  the  greater  number  came  unwillingly,  by  the  imprest  or  quota,  or  from 
my  Lord  Mayor.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  Navy  had  to  be  manned,  and  if  men  could 
not  be  attracted  to  the  sea  they  had  to  be  fetched  : — 

“The  press-gang  was  especially  active  in  securing  sailors  from  merchant 
(1)  Sea  TAfe  in  Nelson's  Time.  (Methuen.) 
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ships.  Very  frequently  they  stripped  such  ships  of  their  crews  and  officers, 
leaving  their  captains  without  enough  hands  to  work  the  ships  home.  It 
was  a  cruel  hardship  to  the  poor  merchant  sailors,  for  often,  on  coming  to  a 
home  port,  after  a  long  voyage,  they  would  be  snatched  away  before  they 
had  drawn  their  wages.  Instead  of  enjoying  a  pleasant  spell  ashore,  they 
would  be  hurried  aboard  the  King’s  ship,  to  all  tho  miseries  of  a  gun-deck. 

“It  was  the  custom  to  say  that  a  sailor  was  better  situated  on  a  man-of- 
war  than  on  a  merchant  vessel;  that  he  had  better  food,  better  treatment, 
and  better  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  merchant  seamen  regarded  the 
Royal  Navy  with  dread  and  loathing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
thought  of  the  press-gangs  and  the  fear  of  service  in  the  Navy  drove  many 
of  our  best  merchant  seamen  into  American  ships,  where  they  were  rather 
less  subject  to  impressment.  In  the  war  of  1812  a  number  of  them  fought 
against,  and  often  helped  to  defeat,  the  English  frigates  and  small  men-of- 
war.” 

Mr.  Masefield,  before  writing  on  the  sea  conditions  in  the  old 
Navy,  made  himself  familiar  with  all  contemporary  evidence.  His 
impressions  of  life  in  the  Fleet  may  be  tinged  with  some  un¬ 
conscious  exaggeration,  due  to  the  easily-roused  sympathies  of  a 
kind-hearted  man  contemplating  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of 
another  and  harsher  age. 

“We  live  at  convenient  distance  from  those  times,  and  regard  them  as 
glorious — ‘  The  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy.’  .  .  .  Our 
naval  glory  was  built  up  by  the  blood  and  agony  of  thousands  of  barbarously 
maltreated  men.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  sea-life  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  in  our  Navy  was  brutalising,  cruel,  and  horrible — a 
kind  of  life  now  happily  gone  for  ever;  a  kind  of  life  which  no  man  to-day 
would  think  good  enough  for  a  criminal.  There  was  barbarous  discipline, 
bad  pay,  bad  food,  bad  hours  of  work,  bad  company,’  bad  prospects.  There 
was  no  going  ashore  till  the  ship  w’as  paid  off  or  till  a  peace  was  declared. 
The  pay  was  small  at  the  best  of  times,  but  by  the  time  it  reached  the  sailor 
it  had  often  shrunk  to  a  half  or  third  of  the  original  sum.  The  sailor  was 
bled  by  the  purser  for  slops  and  tobacco;  by  the  surgeon  for  ointment  and 
pills;  and  by  the  Jew  who  cashed  his  pay-ticket.  The  service  might  have 
been  made  more  popular  by  the  granting  of  a  little  leave,  so  that  the  sailors 
could  go  ashore  to  spend  their  money.  It  was  the  long,  monotonous  im¬ 
prisonment  aboard  which  made  the  hateful  life  so  intolerable.  When  the 
long-suffering  sailors  rose  in  revolt  at  Spithead  they  asked,  not  that  the  oat 
might  be  abolished,  but  that  they  might  go  ashore  after  a  cruise  at  sea,  and 
that  they  might  receive  a  little  more  consideration  from  those  whose  existence 
they  guaranteed.” 

The  old  Navy  had  no  long-service  crews ;  ships  were  manned 
with  difficulty.  When  volunteers  proved  insufficient,  then  a 
captain  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  sea  sent  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  and  men  were  dragged  by  force  into  the  King’s  service. 

(1)  “In  a  man-of-war,”  says  Edward  Thompson,  “you  have  the  collected 
filth  of  jails;  condemned  criminals  have  the  alternative  of  hanging  to  entering 
on  board.  .  .  .  There’s  not  a  vice  committed  on  shore  that  is  not  practised 
here;  the  scenes  of  horror  and  infamy  on  board  a  man-of-war  are  too  many 
and  so  gross  that  I  think  they  must  rather  disgust  a  good  mind  than  allure  it.” 
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"  Having  secured  a  number  of  reliable  sailors  from  the  merchant  ships  and 
sailors’  taverns,  the  captains  of  men-of-war  commissioning  filled  up  their 
complements  by  taking  any  men  they  could  get.  The  press-gangs  brought 
in  a  number  of  wretches  found  in  the  streets  after  dusk.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  they  were  married  men  with  families,  tradesmen  with  businesses,  or 
young  men  studying  for  professions;  all  was  fish  that  came  into  the  press- 
gang’s  net.  The  men  were  roughly  seized — often,  indeed,  they  were  torn 
from  their  wives  by  main  force,  and  knocked  on  the  head  for  resisting— and 
so  conveyed  on  board,  whether  subject  to  impressment  or  not.  They  could 
count  themselves  lucky  if  their  neighbours  came  to  the  rescue  before  the 
press-gang  carried  them  off.  When  once  they  were  aboard  they  were  little 
likely  to  get  away  again ;  for  though  they  had  permission  to  ‘  state  the  case ' 
if  they  thought  themselves  illegally  seized,  the  letters  of  appeal  were  seldom 
successful.  The  press-gangs  were  sometimes  rewarded  with  head-money  to 
make  them  zealous  in  their  duty.” 

Those  were  rough  days,  and  the  Navy  was  manned  by  men  cast 
in  a  rude  mould,  who  were  often  ill-fed  and  frequently  ill-treated. 
“The  punishment  most  used  in  the  Fleet  was  flogging  on  the  bare 
back  with  the  cat-o’-nine  tails  ” — a  short  wooden  stick  covered 
with  red  baize,  the  tails  being  of  knotted  cord  about  two  feet  long. 
Flogging  was  the  one  means  for  maintaining  discipline.  Many 
captains  flogged  for  all  manner  of  offences  without  distinction. 

“  The  thief  was  flogged ;  the  drunkard  was  flogged ;  the  laggard 
was  flogged.  The  poor,  wretched  topman  who  got  a  rope  yarn 
into  a  buntline  block  was  flogged.  The  very  slightest  transgres¬ 
sion  was  visited  with  flogging.”  There  was  a  special  cat  for 
thieves,  with  tails  longer  and  heavier,  and  the  culprit  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  ship’s  cr’ew.  For  striking  “an  admiral,  a 
commodore,  captain  or  lieutenant  ”  or  “for  attempting  to  escape,” 
no  matter  w'hat  provocation  may  have  been  given,  the  most 
lenient  punishment  expected  was  flogging  through  the  Fleet. 
boat  bearing  the  unhappy  culprit  was  rowed  from  the  ship,  to  the 
sound  of  the  half-minute  bell,  the  oars  keeping  time  to  the  drum¬ 
mer,  who  beat  the  rogue’s  march  beside  the  victim.  “The 
attendant  boats  followed,  in  a  doleful  procession,  rowing  slowly 
to  the  same  music.  On  coming  to  the  next  ship  the  ceremony 
was  repeated,  on  which  the  poor  man  was  cast  off  and  covered 
with  a  blanket  and  allowed  to  compose  himself.  He  received  a 
[X)rtion  of  his  torture  near  each  ship  in  the  port  ‘  until  the  sen¬ 
tence  w’as  completed.’  If  he  fainted  he  was  plied  with  wine  or 
rum,  or,  in  some  cases,  taTcen  back  to  the  sick-bay  of  his  ship  to 
recover.  In  the  latter  case  he  stayed  till  his  back  had  healed, 
when  he  was  again  led  out  to  receive  the  rest  of  the  sentence.” 
Men  who  died  during  the  horrible  experience  were  rowed  ashore, 
and  buried  in  the  mud  helow  the  tidemark,  without  religious 
rites.  “Those  who  survived  such  fearful  ordeals  were  broken 
men  when  they  came  out  of  the  sick-bay.  They  lived  but  a  little 
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while  afterwards,  in  a  nervous  and  pitiful  condition,  suffering 
acutely  in  many  ways.” 

Lord  Beresford  once  remarked  that  ‘‘in  the  old  days  we  had 
the  cat  and  no  discipline;  now  w^e  have  discipline  and  no  cat.” 
The  old  regime  of  the  press-gang,  the  cat,  and  other  harsh  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  hard  age,  died  slowly.  When  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  King  William  the  Fourth,  became  Lord  High  Admiral 
in  1827,  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  quarterly  return  of 
punishment,  and  ‘‘was  painfully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  in  some  instances  the  number  and  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  were  far  in  excess  of  what  his  Eoyal  Highness  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline.”  He  initiated 
a  timid  reform,  but  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘so  very  decided  was  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  at  this  date  upon  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  bring 
naval  officers  to  believe  that  a  period  would  arrive  when  that 
punishment  would  be  safely  dispensed  with.”  The  story  is  told 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  early  ’forties,  w'hen  the  Earl 
of  Haddington  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert  the  Political  Secretary,  and  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Admiralty  Board-room.  A  young  naval  officer,  sky¬ 
larking,  wdiisked  round  a  marine  who  was  washing ;  the  man 

exclaimed:  ‘‘You  d -  young  rascal,  what  are  you  about!” 

The  marine  was  of  fourteen  years’  standing,  of  good  character, 
and  was  not  aware  that  he  was  addressing  a  young  officer  at  the 
time.  Yet  for  this  unintentional  offence  he  was  triced  up  and 
received  forty-eight  lashes  for  disrespect  to  an  officer.  ‘‘Lord 
Haddington  designated  the  act  as  ‘tyranny,’  in  which  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Herbert  and  every  civilian  in  the  Board-room  cordially  con¬ 
curred  ;  but  the  four  naval  officers  w^ere  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  such  punishments  w’ere  indispensably  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  discipline.”^ 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  condemn  as 
brutal  the  naval  officers  of  the  old  Navy,  that  they  lived  in  an 
age  which  believed  in  the  virtue  of  the  ‘‘cat,”  and  they  had  to 
deal  with  rough  material.  Only  very  slowly  did  the  character 
of  the  men  on  the  lower  deck  change,  and  with  the  change  came 
a  revision  of  the  scale  of  punishment.  It  was  not  until  1852 
that  a  system  of  contiuuous  service  in  the  Navy  was  introduced, 
to  work  wonders  at  sea,  and  flogging  was  not  abolished 
until  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  although  in  the 
meantime  the  application  of  this  punishment  had  been 
severely  restricted.  There  are  many  officers  still  alive  who 
are  familiar  wdth  the  old  naval  conditions.  Lord  Beresford,  w'ho 
(1)  Naval  Administrations,  1827-1892. 
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entered  the  Navy  in  March,  1881,  records  that  even  in  his  early  *  ii 
days  the  chief  punishment  was  the  cat.  “The  first  time  I  saw  y  ci 
the  cat  applied  I  fainted.  But  men  were  constantly  being  flogged.  !  w 
I  have  seen  six  men  flogged  in  one  morning.”  There  was  very  \  tl 
little  leave  for  the  men,  who  often  were  kept  on  board  for  months  9  n 
together,  with  the  result  that  when  they  got  ashore  they  remained  *  c 
until  their  laet  penny  was  gone,  coming  back  either  drunk  or  |  u 
shamming  drunk,  for  drunkenness  was  then  the  fashion.  The  | 
rations  were  so  meagre  that  hunger  induced  the  men  constantly  s 
to  chew  tobacco.  It  was  only  very  gradually  that  the  conditions  I  v 
on  board  ship  were  brought  into  line  with  the  conditions  to  be  I  - 
found  among  the  working  classes  ashore.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ? 
creditable  features  of  the  careers  of  Lord  Beresford  and  Lord  |  ‘ 

Fisher — the  master  mind  of  the  new  Navy — that  each,  as  oppor-  I  * 
tunity  offered,  assisted  in  this  movement.  The  former  through-  r  ^ 
out  his  naval  career  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  knew  how  |  j 
to  win  the  respect  of  his  men,  and  on  the  ships  he  commanded  j 
severe  punishment  was  rarely  inflicted,  because  seldom  merited.  ^  * 
When  Lord  Fisher,  also  a  determined  reformer,  became  First  |  * 

Sea  Lord,  in  1904,  he  determined  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  men.  J 
A  score  of  changes  were  introduced,  but  none  of  them  more  ^  i 
important  than  the  avenues  for  promotion  from  the  lower  deck  i  j 
which  were  created,  the  revised  dietary  which  was  introduced,  r  ' 
and  the  changes  effected  in  the  preparation  of  the  men’s  i 
food.  1  j 

The  British  Fleet  which  won  the  battle  of  May  Slst  is  “  a  hai)py 
Fleet,”  representing  a  great  democracy.  Its  discipline  is  better,  t 
as  Admiial  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  repeatedly  stated,  than  it  was  j 
even  under  peace  conditions  ;  and  who  can  judge  the  monotony  of  . 
the  months  of  waiting  which  preceded  the  recent  naval  action? 

The  officers  rule  by  methods  almost  unknown  to  their  predeces- 
sors  of  a  century  ago.  The  men  are  ordinary  men,  the  former 
scholars  of  Board  Schools  and  National  Schools,  or,  as  they  are 
known  to  the  politician,  “provided”  and  “unprovided”  schools. 

They  are  the  product  of  compulsory  free  education ;  their  fathers  ^ 
and  brothers  are  members  of  Trade  Unions;  many  of  them  are  . 
effective  political  speakers.  The  modern  bluejacket  is  a  man  of  j 
ideas,  who  reads  his  paper  and  takes  an  intefi’gent  interest  in  public  ^ 
affairs.  In  whatever  line  he  may  serv'^Yck-ba^®^  seaman, 
stoker,  or  mechanic,  there  lies  before  bin  .|  j^^ue  of  promotion  | 
to  commissioned  rank.  A  boy  who  eniv'v„t  ^  naval  training  | 
establishment  at  Shotley  or  joins  the  training  ship  Impregnable  | 
at  Devonport  may  hope  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  commander  if  ; 
he  possesses  tact,  behaves  himself,  and  develops  into  an  intelli-  | 
gent  seaman,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  various  courses  of  train-  1 
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ing  which  are  provided.^  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
crews  of  the  old  Navy  and  the  new.  The  Battle  of  Jutland  was 
won  by  men  who,  w'hen  the  hour  of  the  supreme  test  struck,  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ameliorative  influences  which  have 
moulded  their  lives,  they  still  retain  the  vigorous  and  virile 
characteristics  of  the  race  which,  in  face  of  many  foes,  won  for 
us  the  command  of  the  sea. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  “boys  ”  recently  drafted  from  the  training 
ship  Impregnable  to  the  battleship  Warspite  has  indicated,  as 
well  as  anyone  can  do,  the  spirit  in  which  the  men  of  the  British 
Navy  went  into  action  on  May  31st. 

“I  did  not  see  much  of  what  took  place  during  the  fighting,”  he  said. 
"None  of  the  men  could,  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  officers, 
the  signal  ratings,  and  a  few  men,  there  was  no  one  in  the  battleship  exposed. 
We  were  all  in  the  barbettes  or  below  decks.  But  news  travels  quickly  from 
the  upper-decks,  and  it  w'as  in  this  manner  that  vve  knew  what  was  taking 
place. 

“Did  I  feel  nervous?  No.  Of  course,  after  ‘general  quarters’  was 
sounded  in  the  Warspite,  we  w'ere  some  time  before  getting  into  action,  and 
there  was  a  ‘  tight  feeling  ’  when  we  were  standing  by  waiting  for  the  first 
gun  to  be  fired.  We  all  knew  our  stations  w'hen  the  bugle  sounded.  Mine 
was  to  dra\v  a  fire.  I  did  so,  and  then  nip2red  for  the  magazine,  where  I  was 
to  work,  and  I  stuck  it  there.  Even  in  that  space  you  could  tell  the  War- 
spite  was  steaming  at  her  best,  and  inquiries  up  the  hoist  were  pretty  fre¬ 
quent.  The  men  about  me  did  their  work  and  made  jokes.  It  was  not  as  if 
we  were  going  into  battle.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  were  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  at  last  that  we  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for — like  playing  in  a 
football  crp-tie  \vhen  you  are  waiting  to  enter  the  field.”  2 

Tlie  new  Navy  entered  on  action  with  the  same  zest  as  the 
old  Navy.  Fighting  to  the  modern  seaman,  in  spite  of  its  added 
risks,  is  the  greatest  of  all  “sports.”  As  it  is  in  the  British 
Annies,  so  it  is  in  the  British  Navy ;  it  is  the  sporting  instinct, 
cultivated  and  developed  in  the  schools  and  playing  fields,  which 
keeps  sharp  the  fighting  edge — that,  and  a  splendid  patriotism. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  action?  A  battle  is  the  means  to 
an  end.  It  is  fought  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  use  the  sea. 
The  Germans  have  officially  admitted  that  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
put  to  sea  on  “an  enterprise  directed  towards  the  northward.” 
That  enterprise  was  defeated.  The  German  ships  never  got  more 
than  about  two  hundred  miles  from  their  base,  and  they  were  then 
driven  back  with  her  ’•  losses.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
enemy’s  coastlin^A  3  the  British  Navy’s  frontier.  When  the 

morning  after  tl®^®  ,  /broke,  such  German  ships  as  remained 
afloat  had  already  lo-hd  safety,  leaving  the  Grand  Fleet  in  abso¬ 
lute  command,  not  only  of  the  North  Sea,  but  of  all  the  world’s 

(1)  Recently  thirty-nine  chief  warrant  officers  were  promoted  to  commissioned 
rank. 

(2)  Western  Daily  Mercury,  June  12th,  1916. 
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oceans.  According  to  the  Kaiser,  “the  nimbus  of  British  world  »  ^ 

supremacy  had  disappeared,”  but  that  declaration  is  one  which  i 

the  Germans  must  support  by  valiant  acts  in  the  future,  or  the  f 
German  Emperor  and  all  who  have  echoed  his  words  must  stand  v  ^ 
convicted  of  a  grotesque  misrepresentation  of  the  naval  situation,  /j  j 
The  solid  truth  remains  that  on  Thursday  morning,  when  the  } 
High  Seas  Fleet  had  left  the  sea,  the  British  Grand  Fleet  I-  ^ 

remained  at  sea.  Not  until  about  thirty  hours  after  the  German  j 

ships  had  entered  port  did  Sir  John  Jellicoe  return  to  j 

the  British  coast.  He  steamed  homewards,  not  in  confusion,  ^ 

but  in  the  same  formation  as  had  been  preserved  during  the  out-  I 

ward  voyage,  vacant  spaces  in  the  various  squadrons  and  flotillas  •  , 

being  preserved  to  indicate  the  losses  which  had  been  suffered.  j  ^ 
In  the  words  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  “weather  conditions  of  a  j 
highly  unfavourable  character  robbed  the  Fleet  of  that  complete  I  i 
victory  which  I  know  was  expected  by  all  ranks.”  British  sea-  f 
men  have  a  high  standard ;  they  fight  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy.  There  have  been  many  famous  battles  at  sea  which  have  1 
been  described  as  decisive,  but  on  what  occasion  was  an  enemy’s  | 
fleet  annihilated?  The  Spanish  Armada  was  routed,  but  Spain  [ 
still  remained  a  great  sea  Power.  So  far-reaching  was  the 
influence  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  that  a  French  writer  has  de¬ 
clared  that  “they  were  the  ships  of  Nelson  that  won  at  Waterloo,” 
but  of  the  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ‘ 
fleets  which  were  present  on  October  21st,  1805,  only  one  French  | 
ship  was  destroyed  and  eight  French  and  nine  Spanish  captured. 
France  still  remained  a  great  sea  Power,  and  within  a  few  years 
was  as  powerful  in  the  material  elements  of  naval  strength  as  | 
she  had  ever  been,  owing  to  the  energy  displayed  by  Napoleon.  | 
But  the  French,  though  they  had  many  ships,  never  ventured  | 
again  on  a  fleet  action.  The  value  of  a  battle  is  to  be  judged  by  i 
its  moral  rather  than  its  material  results.  That  is  the  teaching 
of  history. 

In  the  recent  battle  in  the  North  Sea,  the  German  Fleet  suf-  ^ 
fered  heavy  losses,  but  the  moral  injury  sustained  was  far  greater,  | 
as  time  will  show.  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  the  least  boastful  . 
of  admirals,  asserts  that  the  enemy’s  losses  were  “certainly  j 
not  less  than  our  own.”  On  the  admission  (?f  the  Germans  one  I 
battle-cruiser  of  28,000  tons  displacement,  v’ne  most  powerful 
ship  of  her  type  in  the  Fleet,  was  sunk,  together  with  a  battle¬ 
ship,  four  light  cruisers  and  five  destroyers.  It  is  known 
that  another  battle-cruiser,  the  Seydlitz,  practically  a  wreck,  ran 
ashore  on  the  German  coast  to  avoid  sinking.  Even  if  this  com-  | 
pleted  the  record,  the  Germans,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  | 
suffered  more  grievously  than  the  British.  But  the  record  has  j 
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still  to  be  fully  exposed.  In  the  meantime,  reviewing  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  it  is  already  established  that  in  battleships  and 
battle-cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought  era  Germany  has  lost  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one ;  in  light  cruisers  of  contem- 
jwrary  construction  she  has  lost  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
British  five  per  cent.  Passing  to  older  ships  built  in  the  first  five 
years  of  this  century,  while  in  battleships,  owing  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  Fleet  has  suffered 
heavier  losses,  in  armoured  cruisers  the  German  loss  has  been 
more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  British — the  proportion  being 
eighty-three  per  cent,  and  thirty-four  per  cent.  In  light  cruisers 
belonging  to  the  same  period  Germany  has  lost  four  to  the  one 
under  the  British  ensign.  It  is  only  in  ships  of  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  far  past  their  full  efficiency,  that  Ger¬ 
many,  mainly  with  the  aid  of  the  submarine  and  assisted  by 
Turkey,  has  secured  successes  out  of  proportion  to  those  she  her¬ 
self  has  suffered.  Those  vessels  represent  the  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  keeping  the  seas  inviolate  for  the  use  of  ourselves 
and  our  Allies ;  there  can  be  no  gain  without  loss — and  the  gain 
in  military  and  economic  strength  has  been  the  foundation  of 
our  confidence  in  victory.  When  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
what  is  the  position?  The  British  Fleet  contains  to-day  nearly 
twice  as  many  capital  ships  of  the  latest  types  as  are  to  be  found 
under  the  German  ensign,  and,  in  addition,  possesses  twenty- 
nine  pre-Dresidnought  battleships  to  German’s  nineteen,  and 
twenty-three  armoured  cruisers  to  one  effective  ship — the  Roon — 
in  the  German  Fleet ;  while  in  light  cruisers  the  British  Navy 
maintains  a  larger  margin  than  at  any  period  in  the  war. 

The  importance  of  the  late  action  in  the  North  Sea,  as  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  itself,  lies  in  its  moral  effect.  The  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  was  roughly  handled  and  many  units  were  sunk ; 
but  the  main  consideration  is  that  it  was  compelled  to 
fly  back  to  its  protected  waters,  humiliated — leaving  the 
British  Fleet  in  undisputed  and  unchallenged  control  of 
the  maritime  communications  of  the  world.  The  grip  of 
British  sea  powder  has  been  tightened ;  the  prestige  of 
the  British  Fleet  has  been  raised.  As  travellers  by  sea 
look  in  vain  for  the  naval  or  commercial  ensign  of  Germany, 
they  must  realise,  in  the  phrases  of  the  German  Fmiperor,  that 
“the  gigantic  fleet  of  Albion”  is  still  surrounded  “with  a  nindjus 
of  invincibleness  and  insuperability.”  A  battle  must  be  judged, 
not  by  the  shouts  which  are  raised  wlien  the  fighting  is  over, 
but  by  its  fruits.  While  w^e  mourn  the  loss  of  many  splendid 
lives,  let  us  not  dishonour  the  sacrifice  those  men  made  by  failing 
to  realise  the  value  of  the  victory  they  purchased  with  their  all. 

.\rchtb.ald  Herd. 
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PERSIA  AND  THE  FRUSTRATION  OF  GERMAN 
SCHEMES. 


Although  we  have  been  so  supreme  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  P  g 
to  most  intents  and  purposes  that  considerable  water-area  has  for  ||  c 
three  centuries  been  a  British  sea,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  r 
that  we  have  long  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  a 
country,  Persia,  to  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  has  remained  |  c 
one  of  the  least  known  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  importance  of  I  " 
the  position  which  she  occupies,  particularly  as  regards  the  British  ®  r 
Empire  in  the  East,  has  not  been  realised  as  generally  as  it  ought  |  c 
to  have  been.  Nor  is  it  doing  any  injustice  to  say  that  in  the  {  a 
past  a  certain  want  of  understanding  had  been  evident  in  high  ^  r 
places  among  us ;  for  while  the  policy  of  our  Government  may  '■  r 
be  characterised  as  having  been  on  the  whole  firm  and  judicious  t 
with  respect  to  the  Gulf,  the  same  can  hardly  be  asserted  of  the  ||  s 
manner  in  which  it  had  dealt  with  Persia  herself.  There  British  I  f 
action  was  slack,  halting,  and  uninspired  by  any  adequate  con-  j  c 
ception  of  some  of  our  most  vital  interests — with  results  that,  to  I 
put  the  matter  mildly,  threatened  serious  mischief.  Our  hand-  e 
ling  of  the  problem  presented  by  Persia  had  been  affected  by  that  s 
deep  and,  to  say  the  truth,  not  altogether  strange  distrust  of  ^ 
Russia  which  coloured  for  many  years  our  outlook  on  Asia,  and  r  v 
later  it  was  influenced  by  some  sentimental  considerations  that,  I 
however  excellent  in  some  circumstances,  were  not  really  applic-  ( 
abP  m  this  case,  and,  therefore,  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock  !  e 
of  rough,  hard  usage.  The  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907,  i  t 
which,  while  postulating  the  independence  of  Persia,  divided  her  I  I 
territory  into  a  Russian,  a  British,  and  a  Neutral  Sphere,  appeared  r  c 
at  the  time,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  more  to  register  (i  C 
unpalatable  circumstances  than  provide  a  basis  for  strong  and  j  f( 
efficient  procedure  on  our  part  in  a  vast  region  whose  contiguity  1 
to  India  made  it  of  the  utmost  significance  to  us.  The  Russo-  a 
German  Agreement  of  1911,  as  specifically  favouring  Germany,  ^  fi 
was  distinctly  hostile  to  Great  Britain ;  that  w^as  Germany’s  I  t 
doing,  but  it  looked  as  if  Russia  were  against  us,  and  it  may  !;  v 
somewhat  have  counted  with  her  that  in  making  arrangements  ^  2 

with  Germany  she  was  treating  with  a  Power  that  at  least  knew  |  ]\ 
her  own  mind,  and  was  not  swayed  by  the  side-winds  of  her  I 
domestic  politics.  |  ii 

During  the  i>eriod  included  within  the  dates  of  these  two  inter-  |  o 
national  compacts,  as  for  some  time  previously,  the  condition  of  I  li 
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Persia  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  only  portion  of  the  country 
which  was  not  given  up  to  anarchy  was  that  administered,  or, 
rather,  policed,  by  Russia,  and  even  her  control  of  her  Sphere, 
genuinely  beneficial  as  it  was  to  the  Persians  who  came  under  it. 
was  criticised  and  subjected  to  energetic  and  embarrassing  pro¬ 
tests  from  some  quarters  in  England,  The  Persians  had  been 
granted  a  Constitution  and  endowed  with  a  Parliament ;  in  point 
of  fact,  the  one  w'as  about  as  much  of  a  farce  as  the  other.  But, 
misled  by  preconceptions  and  deluded  by  shibboleths,  a  party 
among  us  maintained  that  Persia,  having  these  tremendous  politi¬ 
cal  blessings,  should  be  permitted  to  develop,  to  evolve  herself,  on 
“Liberal”  lines.  Never  was  a  nation  less  fitted  for  any  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  sort,  and  what  happened  was  that  it  was  rent  asunder, 
confusion  becoming  more  and  more  confounded.  After  1911 

I  affairs  in  Persia  exhibited  no  improvement  of  a  permanent 
nature ;  now  things  perhaps  w’ere  a  shade  better ;  then,  again,  un¬ 
mistakably  very  much  the  other  way.  In  deference  to  the  con- 
j  tinned  expression  of  the  British  susceptibilities  already 
p  sufficiently  indicated,  Russia  unwillingly  relaxed  her  hold,  but 
i  fortunately  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  master  a 
'*  difficult  situation  if  required.  What  degree  of  influence  Great 
_  Britain  exercised  over  her  Sphere  is  not  known  positively,  but 
I  everything  suggests  that  it  was  practically  negligible.  The  Per- 
L  sian  Government  was  weakness  itself,  and  the  Neutral  Sphere 
[  was  a  No  Man’s  Land — Any  Man’s  Land,  except  in  the  west, 
f  where  the  British  Government  took  some  pains  to  protect  the 
1  Admiralty’s  interests  in  the  concessions  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 

i  Company.  Even  before  the  war  broke  out  it  had  become 

I  extremely  apparent,  save  to  those  who  had  no  desire  to  see  6be 
truth,  that  “something  would  have  to  be  done”  by  Russia  and 

!  England,  who  were  in  effect  the  protectors  of  Persia,  if  the 

?  country  was  to  have  any  national  existence  at  all.  Meanwhile 
Germany  had  stepped  into  this  land  of  chaos,  and  wms  using  it 
for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  aims  and  purposes. 

’  Germany  worked  in  and  on  Persia  directly  by  playing  iq)  to 
I  and  exploiting  the  ideas  of  the  Persian  “Nationalists,”  who  pro- 
I  fess  that  they  want  their  country  to  be  “free,”  free,  that  is,  from 
!  the  domination  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  In  an  interview, 

'  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  last  year  in  the  Vossischc 
Zeitung,  Kuli  Kahn,  who  had  arrived  in  Berlin  as  Persian 
1  Minister  shortly  before,  stated  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
i  Persia  against  the  Russians  in  the  north  and  against  the  English 
;  in  the  south,  because  they  assumed  the  right  to  exercise  a  species 
■  of  tutelage  over  the  Persian  Government  and  the  Persian  Par- 
I  liament  and  people.  Resentment  of  foreign  oppression,  he  said, 

1  c  2 

1 

t 
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was  turning  the  inclinations  of  the  Persian  people  to  the  Ger-  | 
mans.  To  represent  the  German  as  deliverers  from  oppression  f 
is  so  rich  a  conceit  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  his  Excel-  * 
lency  was  something  of  a  humorist,  and  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  talking  to  the  Berlin  journal.  Yet  in  Persia  the 
Germans  did  represent  themselves  as  deliverers.  Two  or  three 
months  ago  the  Novoe  Vremya  published  telegrams  that  had  t 
been  exchanged  between  Nizam- Sultan  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
German  Kaiser  on  the  other.  Remarking  that  he  counted  on 
the  fact  that  the  Emi^eror  William  entertained  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Mahommedan  w’orld,  Nizam-Sultan 
informed  his  Majesty  that  he  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-  | 
Chief  of  the  “Persian  National  Army,”  and  expressed  his  heart-  F 
felt  gratitude  for  the  evidences  of  the  Kaiser’s  sympathy  with  I 
his  country.  He  mentioned  that  these  evidences  took  the  shape  1 
of  the  “brilliant  officers”  of  his  Majesty  already  in  Persia,  and  F 
said  he  hoped  that  further  evidences  would  soon  be  visible  when  f 
the  military  stores,  wdaich  had  been  promised  by  Germany,  had  j 
been  received.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was  sure  that  | 
Nizam-Sultan,  with  the  help  of  the  patriots  and  the  brave  Persian  f 
soldiers,  W'ould  be  successful  in  restoring  the  glorious  past  of  | 
Persia.  “Let  all  Persian  patriots,”  he  added,  “be  assured  that 
the  Imperial  Government  will  give  the  Persian  nation  the  most  ^ 
active  assistance,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  its  national  f 
independence,  which  has  been  threatened  by  its  enemies.”  He  [= 
pointed  out  that  the  sending  of  von  der  Goltz  and  other  German  r 
officers  to  Persia  proved  the  willingness  of  Germany  to  co-operate  L 
with  the  Persians  against  Russia  and  England.  [ 

There  is  a  fine  ring  about  the  Kaiser’s  words  which  may  have  F 
its  appeal  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Persia  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
forget  how  scanty  has  been  the  concern  shown  by  Germany  for 
the  principle  of  “nationality.”  Naturally  the  purpose  of  the  t 
Emperor  William  was  simply  to  cause  as  much  trouble  as  pos-  ] 
sible  to  Russia  and  Great  Britain ;  that  has  been  his  aim  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  Persia,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  | 
know  much  nearer  home.  But  Persia  was  a  particularly  inviting  - 
field.  In  an  article,  entitled  “The  Germans  in  Persia,”  which  r 
was  published  in  the  I’ebruary  number  of  this  Review,  the  w’riter  = 
gave  some  account  of  the  protracted  and  incessant  intrigues  the  i 
Germans  had  carried  on  with  the  object,  before  the  war,  of  obtain-  [ 
in"  a  territorial  foothold  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  after  war  [ 
had  been  declared  on  Turkey,  of  compromising  the  Persian  ! 
Government  and  of  raising  and  arming  the  wild  and  warlike  ji 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  country.  These  tribes,  some  of  which  jj 
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are  large  and  others  small,  are  normally  at  daggers  drawn  among 
themselves ;  several  of  them  are  not  of  Persian  blood  at  all,  and 
over  large  tracts  the  Persian  Government  for  years  past  had 
been  unable  to  exercise  even  the  most  nominal  authority.  The 
tribesmen  live  for  loot  on  “the  good  old  plan,”  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Persia,  who  are  peasants  wresting  a  hard  and  pre¬ 
carious  existence  from  the  soil,  suffer  perpetually  from  their 
raids,  the  Government  at  Tehran  being  unable  to  afford  them  any 
redress.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Persian 
masses  take  no  interest  in  politics,  and  that  there  was  no  bond 
between  them  and  the  Mejliss,  as  the  Persian  Parliament  is 
called.  The  lawless  tribes,  as  illiterate  as  the  peasants, 
were  keen  about  just  two  things ;  one  was  gold,  the 
other  arms,  and  Germany  supplied  them  liberally  with  both. 
These  were  her  real  arguments  with  the  Persian  tribesmen,  who 
care  not  at  all  for  anybody  but  themselves.  Gold,  too,  wms  her 
main  argument  with  the  shifty  politicians  of  Tehran,  though  the 
bribe  was  covered  up  by  the  specious  pretence  of  assisting  the 
Nationalist  “patriots”  in  the  struggle  against  their  “oppres¬ 
sors,”  the  Eussians  and  the  British. 

Addressing  the  Duma  towards  the  close  of  February  last,  M. 
Sazonoff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  summarised  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Persia.  After  stating  that  the  agitation  maintained  by 
the  Germans  in  the  East  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  reached 
a  dangerous  height  in  the  past  summer,  he  said  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  not  only  winning  over  the  so-called  Nationalists, 
who  had  long  been  hostile  to  Russia  and  England,  but  also  had 
made  subject  to  his  influence  the  weak  Persian  Government, 
which  relied  on  the  support  of  that  party.  “Thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  large  subsidies  and  of  arms  and  munitions  on  a  great 
scale,”  he  observed,  ”  the  enemy  was  able  to  bring  about  the  for¬ 
mation  of  more  or  less  powerful  bands,  and  also  was  successful 
in  inducing  to  come  over  to  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pef- 
sian  gendarmerie,  commanded  by  Swedish  instructors.”  This 
force  of  police,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  been  established  by  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  pacification  of  the  distracted  country, 
but  the  Persian  Government  had  not  paid  it  its  wages,  and  6,000 
of  its  members  went  over  to  the  side  of  Germany.  AI.  Sazonoff 
proceeded  to  mention  that  w'hile  all  this  was  taking  place  in  Persia 
small  bodies  of  Germans  and  Turks  had  penetrated  into 
Afghanistan  to  preach  a  Holy  War,  but  he  made  no  reference  to 
the  cognate  subject  of  German  intrigue  in  India,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  which  Persia  served  as  equally  convenient  ground.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  article  by  the  writer  which  was  referred 
to  above,  a  good  deal  of  information  w'ith  regard  to  German  action 
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in  both  Afghanistan  and  India  has  become  available,  and  it  shows 
how  far-reaching  and  formidable  were  the  plans  and  plots  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Asquith,  when  speaking  to  the  delegation  from  the 
Russian  Parliament  which  visited  Britain  in  May,  had  abundant 
cause  for  saying  that  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  had  con¬ 
tained  elements  of  grave  menace. 

Prince  Eeuss,  then  the  German  ]Minister  in  Tehran,  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  enemy’s  activities,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Persia  than  he  began  to  set  on  foot  a  great  propaganda. 
He  immediately  dispatched  into  Afghanistan,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of^a  Muslim  priest,  a  caravan  loaded  with  arms  and  anti- 
Entente  literature  in  the  native  languages.  Similar  expeditions 


followed,  and,  according  to  the  Hamadan  correspondent  of  the  ■  a 

Russkoe  Slovo,  included  a  party  of  twenty  agitators,  whose  role  I  t 

was  to  effect  an  alliance  betw’een  Turkey  and  Persia  and  I  t 

Afghanistan,  supported  by  Germany.  The  idea  of  the  Germans  *  t 

was  that  if  the  Ameer  could  be  embroiled  in  the  wmr  Russia  wmuld  L  r 

be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Europe  large  forces  for  (’entral  p  a 

Asia,  while  the  British  would  also  have  their  hands  full  on  the  1  t 

Frontier.  In  this  direction,  however,  Germany  has  been  com-  ( 

pletely  foiled,  for  though  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  unrest  c 

in  Afghanistan  owing  to  the  Germans,  it  is  the  case  that  the 
Ameer  has  steadily  set  his  face  against  any  action  hostile  to  the  c 
British  or  the  Russians.  At  the  outset  of  the  war  this  sovereign  i  f 

gave  the  Indian  Government  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  |  c 

he  intended  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  his  country,  and  has  ^  ] 

since  renewed  them,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  pressure,  as  Lord  ^ 

Hardinge  recently  declared,  put  on  him  by  certain  members  of  ^ 

his  family  and  some  prominent  officials,  backed  by  Germans  and  ] 

Turks  who  went  to  Kabul  with  letters  from  the  Kaiser  urging  1 

him  to  proclaim  a  jehad.  There  were  several  attacks  on  the  1 

Frontier,  but  these,  which  had  no  encouragement  from  the  Ameer,  t 

vwere  repulsed  with  severe  losses  to  the  tribesmen.  I  i 

Nor  has  the  German  failure  in  India  been  less  striking.  Here  |  i 

we  have  the  advantage  of  what  is  practically  an  official  statement  | 
made  in  IMay  by  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  just  returned  to  '■  1 

England  on  his  retirement  from  the  Viceroyalty.  In  an  inter-  ?  t 

view  which  he  accorded  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  ^  j 

York  Times,  the  ex-Viceroy  spoke  of  the  state  of  India  since  the  t 

outbreak  of  the  war,  and  as  showing  the  confidence  reposed  by  ,i 

the  British  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  princes,  chiefs,  and  peoples  :  < 

he  instanced  the  facts  that  in  the  critical  early  stages  of  the  ( 

conflict  India  was  almost  denuded  of  British  troops  and  divested  '  t 
of  the  main  part  of  its  artillery  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-  1 

date  pattern.  As  all  the  world  is  aware,  this  confidence  was  not  i 
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misplaced.  This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  German  intrigue 
was  inactive  in  India,  for  Lord  Hardinge  affirmed  that  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  financial  and  other  assistance  had  been  given 
to  agitators  by  Germany.  He  revealed  one  ambitious  German 
scheme  which  came  to  nothing.  This  plot,  which  was  directly 
instigated  by  Germany  through  various  agents  well  supplied  w'ith 
funds,  aimed  at  raising  a  general  revolt,  with  its  storm-centre  in 
Bengal,  on  Christmas  Day,  1915.  But  the  Indian  Government 
was  furnished  in  good  time  with  full  information  of  what  was 
projected,  and  was  able  to  render  abortive  all  the  preparations 
made  for  the  affair.  Lord  Hardinge  also  mentioned  that  in  the 
case  of  another  conspiracy  the  villagers  wdiom  the  agitators  had 
approached  told  the  police  where  they  would  find  a  number  of 
the  revolutionaries.  He  was  speaking  again  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  natives  to  the  British  raj,  and  he  was  careful  to  indicate  to 
the  correspondent  that  such  hostile  feeling  as  exists  in  India  is 
not  directed  so  much  against  the  Indian  Government  as  against 
any  form  of  government ;  in  other  words,  the  Indian  revolu¬ 
tionaries  are  anarchists.  They  belong  to  what  is  termed  the 
Ghadr  party — so  styled  because  of  the  paper  of  that  name  which 
enunciates  their  principles  and  outlines  their  programme  ;  it  is  not 
printed  in  India,  but  abroad,  and  is  introduced  secretly  into  the 
country.  The  leader  of  this  party  is  one  Hardyal  Singh,  who 
formerly  was  employed  in  the  German  War  Ministry ;  and  the 
organisation  has  its  headquarters,  outside  Asia,  in  America.  Lord 
Hardinge  told  the  American  journalist  that  the  Ghadr  faction 
was  “encouraged  by  a  few  crazy  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Canada,  and  was  probably  subsidised  by  Germany.” 
During  the  recent  trial  of  seventeen  Ghadr  conspirators  at  ^landa- 
lay  the  Indian  Government  produced  evidence  of  German  com¬ 
plicity.  Some  of  the  accused  disclosed  that  it  had  been  planned 
to  collect  a  force  in  Yunnan  for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Burma, 
and  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  officered  by  Germans  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms  by  Germany. 

Besides  working  in  India  in  this  manner  Germany  attempted 
from  Persia  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  Peninsula,  especially  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army,  by  sending  from  Tehran  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  couched  in  the  most  inflammatory 
terms,  calling  on  the  native  troops  to  kill  their  British  officers  and 
.rid  themselves  for  ever  of  the  hated  yoke  of  England.  It  is 
extremely  satisfactory  to  learn,  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  the  ex-Yiceroy,  that  in  every  case  where  efforts  were  made 
to  suborn  sepoys  of  Indian  regiments  from  their  allegiance  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  Government  by  the  men  themselves — the 
incitements  to  rebellion,  to  a  Holy  War,  met  with  no  other 
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response.  It  was  in  Persia  alone  that  German  intrigues  and  )j 
plots  achieved  considerable  results — so  considerable,  in  fact,  that  r 
the  situation  there  was  really  dangerous ;  and  it  is  thanks  to  ^ 
Russia,  as  Mr.  Asquith  cordially  acknowledged  to  our  late  guests  5 
from  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  that  the  peril  has  ' 
passed,  and  the  position  has  been  completely  transformed.  By 
the  Russian  coup  de  main  of  November  15th  the  Allies  had  secured  . 
the  “  benevolent  neutrality  ”  of  the  Shah  and  the  formation  of  a  1 
Cabinet  of  Persian  dignitaries  who  recognised,  to  quote  the  expres-  I 
sion  of  M.  Sazonoff,  the  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  Persia  of  1 
her  having  a  perfect  union  with  her  powerful  neighbours,  Russia  ^ 
and  Great  Britain.  Political  relations  between  Persia  and  the 
two  Powers  had  thus  been  brought  back  to  what  may  be  described 
as  normal  under  the  condominium  established,  in  effect,  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  | 
the  country  as  a  whole  had  become  favourable  to  the  Entente,  j 
The  German  plotters  had  been  driven  out  of  Tehran,  and  had  fled 
to  the  south  and  the  w'est,  but  they  resumed  their  activities,  and  l 
not  without  success.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  February  a  1 
large  part  of  Persian  territory  w^as  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  ; 
whose  forces  consisted  of  a  well-armed,  if  somewhat  motley,  array 
of  Germans,  Austrians,  and  malcontent  Persians,  reinforced  | 
towards  the  west  by  Turkish  regular  and  irregular  troops. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  numerical  strength  in  ^ 

Persia  of  the  enemy,  but  in  January  it  probably  was  not  far  short  2 

of  25,000  men,  and  Germany  had  taken  care  to  have  for  them 
plenty  of  machine-guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition.  By  far  the 
largest  force  was  concentrated  on  the  great  caravan  road  that 
runs  from  Tehran  through  Hamadan,  Kangavar,  Kermanshah, 
and  Khanikin  to  Baghdad  ;  another  force,  which  was  not  precisely 
weak,  held  part  of  the  road  from  Miandoab,  south  of  Lake  Urmia,  S 
to  Mosul.  Both  these  forces  were  in  touch  with  the  Turkish  I 
armies  in  Mesopotamia,  and  thus  being  able  to  call  up  strong  I 
reserves  were  undoubtedly  formidable ;  the  mountainous  terrain  ’ 
also  was  in  their  favour,  whether  for  attack  or  defence.  Strong  I, 
in  the  W'est,  the  enemy,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  strong  in  other  | 
parts  of  Persia;  he  had  armed  and  stirred  up  the  tribes,  and  they  | 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief — loot  was  really  what  they  were  1 
after,  but  they  lacked  cohesion,  and  were  by  no  means  reliable;  | 
yet  they  drew  off  considerable  bodies  of  Russian  troops  who  other-  |i 
wise  might  usefully  have  been  employed  elsewhere.  The  principal  r 
interest  in  the  campaign  in  Persia  centres  in  the  fighting  along  t 
the  two  western  roads,  the  Hamadan — Baghdad  and  the  Mian¬ 
doab — Mosul  highways.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  made  by  the 
German  intriguers  and  a  series  of  incidents  of  a  grave  character,  J 
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Russia  had  begun,  as  far  back  as  last  August,  to  augment  the 
comparatively  small  detachments  of  her  Army  of  the  Caucasus 
which  she  kept  in  her  Sphere  in  Persia.  From  Kasvin  as  a  base 
she  moved  her  troops  to  Tehran,  and  in  December  defeated  and 
forced  the  enemy  out  of  Hamadan  towards  Kermanshah,  and 
from  Ivum  towards  Ispahan.  Farther  to  the  north-west  she 
advanced  from  Tabriz  as  a  base  to  the  district  south  of  Lake 
Urmia,  whicli  had  already  been  the  scene  of  many  encounters 
with  the  Turks  and  their  Kurdish  auxiliaries,  the  struggle  being 
marked  by  some  curious  alternations  of  fortune — as  this  fresh 
advance  was  destined  to  be.  In  this  region  a  railway  from  Julfa 
to  Tabriz  was  opened  in  May,  and  later  was  of  material  help  to 
the  Russians.  Apart  from  this  railway,  which  is  about  eighty 
miles  long,  Persia  has  no  other,  except  a  line  at  Tehran,  so  short 
as  not  to  be  worth  counting,  and  her  ordinary  roads  are  few  and 
at  best  indifferent.  In  such  an  area  the  maintenance  of  the  com¬ 
munications  of  armies  on  the  march  necessarily  presents  serious 
difficulties,  and  progress  cannot  but  be  slow. 

The  Russian  campaign  of  the  present  year  in  Persia,  and 
predominantly  in  Western  Persia,  was  no  doubt  planned  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  his  staff  as  part  of  that  brilliant  general 
offensive  against  Turkey  in  Asia  which,  beginning  most  effectively 
in  the  region  of  the  “Little  Caucasus”  in  January,  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Erzerum  in  February  and  the  fall  of  Trebizond 
in  April.  The  taking  of  Erzerum  was  unquestionably  a  remark¬ 
able  feat  of  arms,  particularly  in  the  rigorous  weather  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time,  and  demonstrated  once  more  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  hardiness  and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Russian 
soldier.  Campaigning  in  Persia  at  the  same  season  of  the  year 
was  hardly  less  arduous,  the  high  Persian  plateau,  rising,  towards 
the  west,  into  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  with  passes  not  easy  of 
negotiation,  being  bitterly  cold  and  covered  with  snow.  No 
authentic  information  is  to  be  had  with  respect  to  the  numbers 
of  men  of  whom  the  Grand  Duke  disposed  in  this  theatre,  and 
probably  they  were  not  very  great,  as  the  bulk  of  his  troops  were 
required  for  Armenia.  Before  the  war  Russia  had  3,000  Cossacks 
and  guards  in  Persia,  stationed  in  groups  of  a  fow  hundreds  at 
various  important  points  in  her  Sphere,  but  the  operations  she 
has  undertaken  this  year  would  appear  to  show  that  she  must 
now  have  at  least  ten  times  as  numerous  a  force  in  the  country ; 
drawn  from  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  strengthened  by 
several  Siberian  regiments,  it  is  pre-eminent  in  fighting  quality. 
Its  chief  leader  is  General  Baratoff,  an  experienced  soldier 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  terrain.  Against  him,  as  against 
the  British  on  the  Tigris,  the  Turks  and  their  allies  were  com- 
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manded  from  Baghdad  by  the  veteran  von  der  Goltz,  who, 
according  to  report,  had  laid  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Persia  long 
before.  The  Marshal,  however,  was  an  aged  man,  and  in  failing 
health ;  when  Prince  Eeuss,  the  German  Minister,  fled  from 
Tehran,  it  w’as  to  him  that  he  w^ent  for  advice  and  assistance; 
his  death  in  April,  whether  from  disease  or,  as  seems  more  likely, 
from  the  weapon  of  an  assassin,  was  a  blow  to  the  German  cause, 
as  no  other  German  had  so  perfect  an  understanding  of  Turkey 
and  her  military  possibilities.  Doubtless  it  w-^as  to  him  that,  taking 
advantage  of  our  almost  inconceivable  rashness,  we  owed  our 
failure  at  Baghdad,  and,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  the  loss 
of  Kut. 

Baratoff’s  main  advance  was  from  Hamadan  towards  Baghdad, 
and  if  ever  he  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  that  old 
and  storied  city  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate,  timeously 
and  effectively,  with  the  British  lower  down  on  the  Tigris,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  enemy  was  in  strength  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
realisation.  In  January,  west  of  Hamadan,  there  was  lieavy 
fighting,  in  which  the  Russians  w’ere  not  always  successful. 
Marching  on  to  Kangavar,  they  occupied  that  towm  about  the 
15th  of  the  month,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  were  forced 
to  yield  it  up  and  retreat  eastwards.  The  Turks,  who  had 
occupied  Kermanshah  two  or  three  days  before,  brought  up  large 
forces,  and  besides  recapturing  Kangavar  retook  Asadabad  and 
other  places  from  the  Russians.  Farther  south,  west  of  Kum, 
our  Ally  gained  possession  of  Sultanabad,  but  in  the  north-west, 
in  the  Urmia  and  Khoi  districts,  the  Turks  made  distinct  progress. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  Russians  had  been  held  up  or  driven  back 
on  their  western  front  in  Persia,  and  for  some  weeks  the  situation 
had  a  decidedly  critical  look.  It  was  not  until  well  into  February, 
indeed,  that  BaratofP,  who  had  received  reinforcements,  recap¬ 
tured  Kangavar,  and  resumed  his  march  along  the  Hamadan— 
Baghdad  road  in  the  direction  of  Kermanshah.  Here  lit 
encountered  stubborn  resistance,  and  made  headway  only  after 
a  “series  of  battles,”  as  the  Russian  communique  phrased  it.  In 
this  region  Kermanshah  W'as  the  headquarters  of  the  Turks,  w'ho 
had  with  them  Germans,  Austrians,  the  rebel  gendarmerie,  and 
other  Persians,  including  Nationalist  members  of  the  Persian 
Parliament.  The  immediate  approach  to  the  town  lay  across  the 
Bidesurk  and  the  Sakhne  Passes,  wdiich  had  been  strongly  forti* 
fied  by  German  and  Turkish  sappers.  The  Russians  stormed 
both,  losing  many  men,  especially  in  the  assault  on  the  Sakhne 
Pass,  an  almost  impregnable  natural  position,  hut  capturing  a 
number  of  guns  and  machine-guns,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity 
of  shells,  ammunition,  and  other  booty.  They  still  had  to  over- 
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come  a  determined  opposition,  for  the  enemy  made  every  effort  to 
retain  the  place,  hut  the  close  of  the  month  saw  it  in  their  hands, 
with  the  Turks  and  their  friends  in  full  flight.  Kermanshah  had 
been  the  greatest  stronghold  of  Germany  in  Persia,  and  on  its 
fall  its  German  commandant  committed  suicide.  According  to 
the  Caucasus,  a  semi-official  journal  published  in  Tiflis,  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  went  out  to  greet  the  victorious  Eussians 
with  bands  of  music  ;  according  to  the  Turks,  the  same  people  had 
welcomed  them  in  a  similar  fashion  on  their  entry  some  weeks 
previously ! 

What  happened  at  Kermanshah  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
was  typical  of  what  occurred  throughout  Persia  ;  when  news  of 
the  capture  of  this  centre  of  German  intrigue  and  power  had 
spread  abroad  there  was  an  astonishingly  quick  rolte-face  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  Persians  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  Allies. 
The  fall  of  Kermanshah,  in  fact,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
definite  end  of  German  influence  in  the  country  which  the  subse¬ 
quent  successes  of  the  Eussians  have  brought  about.  Baratoff’s 
advance  towards  Baghdad  went  on  with  all  the  speed  that  was 
possible  in  the  circumstances  during  March,  April,  and  May.  On 
the  9th  of  the  last-named  month  he  took  Kasr-I-Shirin,  after  a 
bitter  struggle  w^hich  lasted  for  sixteen  hours,  and  drove  the 
Turks  over  the  frontier  towards  Khanikin,  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Baghdad.  By  this  time  famine  had  compelled  the 
j  surrender  of  Kut.  In  England  there  had  been  some  hopes  that 
Baratoff’s  advance  would  have  a  favourable  effect  on  Townshend’s 
fate,  but  they  were  quite  illusory.  The  Eussians  could  not 
achieve  the  impossible ;  they  simply  could  not  come  up  in  time. 
Not  only  had  they  to  surmount  tremendous  difficulties  as  regards 
climate,  terrain,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  communications, 
but  they  had  to  overcome  a  powerful  and  desperate  resistance. 
The  farther  w'est  they  marched — that  is,  the  nearer  they  got  to 
Baghdad — the  stronger,  naturally,  they  found  the  enemy.  When 
on  May  '21st  they  attempted  to  take  Khanikin  the  effort  failed, 
as  large  reinforcements,  including  troops  released  by  the  fall  of 

iKut,  had  been  rushed  up  to  the  front ;  indeed,  so  heavy  was  the 
pressure  of  the  Turks  that  after  a  fortnight’s  severe  fighting  the 
p  Russians  w’ere  forced  back  into  Persian  territory,  and  on  June  8th 
I  had  to  evacuate  Kasr-I-Shirin.  But  this  state  of  things,  which 
I  is  probably  very  temporary,  cannot  be  held  to  offset  the  capture 
jj  of  Kermanshah  and  all  that  flow'ed  from  it  with  respect  to  the 
I  frustration  of  Germany  in  Persia. 

I  On  the  other  important  road,  that  from  Miandoab  to  Mosul,  the 
I  Russians  have  driven  the  Turco-Germans  out  of  Persia,  but  here 
I  again  they  have  had  to  face  a  strenuous  opposition  in  a 
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mountainous  region.  Of  the  struggle  in  this  quarter,  denominated 
generally  the  Urmia  district,  very  little  was  revealed  in  either 
the  Russian  or  the  Turkish  communiques ,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  chequered,  the  enemy  being  greatly  helped  by  the 
fierce  and  w^arlike  Kurdish  bands  who  inhabit  the  border  ranges. 
As  late  as  the  second  week  in  April  the  Turks,  who  had  more  than 
once  repulsed  the  Russians,  held  the  road  as  far  east  as  Suj  Bulak, 
and  it  was  not  till  May  that  the  enemy  was  driven  over  the  passes 
into  his  own  territory.  All  at  once,  with  what  seemed  dramatic 
suddenness,  interest  was  transferred  from  Baratoff’s  march 
towards  Baghdad  to  the  Russian  advance  on  Mosul,  by  the 
announcement  from  Petrograd  on  May  14th  that  Revanduza  had 
been  occupied  by  our  Ally ;  separated  from  Mosul  as  this  town  is 
by  less  than  eighty  miles,  everybody  saw  that  a  severe  blow  at  the 
former  would  be  far  more  effective  for  the  Entente  than  even 
one  at  Baghdad.  A  discussion  of  this  matter  would,  however, 
travel  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article ;  the  point  is  that  the 
Germans  were  thrown  out  of  north-western  Persia.  Nor  have 
we  been  idle.  Besides  holding  all  the  while  south-west  Persia 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  we  have  again  occupied  Bushire,  and  in 
April  a  hostile  force  in  its  vicinity  was  attacked  and  dispersed. 
A  more  important  step  was  taken  when  in  March  Sir  Percy 
Sykes,  who  knows  Persia  well,  was  sent  to  Bander  Abbas  to 
organise,  with  the  approval  of  the  Shah,  a  Military  Police  for 
the  pacification  of  our  Sphere.  At  the  head  of  a  force  which  he 
had  raised  he  marched  north,  and,  on  June  12,  entered  Kerman, 
where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Such  hostile 
forces  as  remain  anywhere  are  negligible.  The  feeling  of 
the  country  as  a  wdiole  is  now  strongly  pro-Entente.  Significant 
of  the  change  w^orked  by  the  Russian  victories  was  the  fact  that 
a  body  of  Persians  turned  the  Germans  and  their  friends  out  of 
Shiraz.  In  truth,  the  German  plans  and  schemes  in  Persia  have 
been  totally  frustrated ;  the  flames  the  enemy  lighted  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  stamped  out. 
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History  will  name  this,  of  all  wars,  the  Great  War — as  such, 
indeed,  we  know  it  now ;  hut  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  War  of  the 
Little  Nations.  The  Great  Powers  are  at  grips — for  the 
destinies  of  the  Small.  Broadly  view^ed,  no  doubt  the  issue  is 
that  of  national  licence  versus  international  law  :  the  assertion 
of  eternal  Justice  against  organised  brute  force.  In  a  special 
sense  it  is  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  question  whether  the  mere 
fact  of  the  proximity  of  a  Great  Power  to  a  Small  is  to  imply 
for  the  latter  domination,  absorption  and  final  extinction,  and 
for  the  world,  a  continually  imperilled  peace.  If  the  future  can 
hold  for  the  small  nation  no  guarantee  of  a  separate  existence 
Armageddon  will  have  been  fought  in  vain,  and  the  day  when 
wars  shall  cease  will  not  have  dawmed. 

It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the  root-cause  of  the  war  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Germanic  Powers  towards  the  lesser  nations 
of  the  Continent.  The  Prussian  theory  in  this  regard  is  of  quite 
barbarian  simplicity  :  the  small  nation  w^as  made  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  great.  For  a  Power  in  search  of  expansion  the  small, 
highly  organised  State  has  obvious  advantages  over  the  un¬ 
developed  colony  :  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  colony  ready-made.  Ger¬ 
man  attempts  at  colonisation — in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — 
have  not  proved  an  unmixed  success ;  in  consequence,  her 
attitude  towards  the  little  nations  of  Europe  has  in  recent  years 
undergone  a  change  in  more  w'ays  than  one ;  and  this  change 
of  attitude,  as  we  shall  see,  profoundly  affecting  her  relations 
with  the  entire  civilised  world,  has  altered  the  wdiole  course  of 
European,  and  so  of  human,  history. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  German  officials 
to  represent  the  central  position  of  their  country  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  as  one  of  confinement  and  restraint — with  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  hostile  intent  on  the  part  of  the  siuTounding 
States.  I  have  myself  heard  German  Consuls  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  utter,  in  this  regard,  a  suspiciously  unanimous 
complaint.  This  commonly  took  the  form  of  an  attack,  more  or 
less  vehement,  upon  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  The  popular 
idea  of  that  Monarch  as  a  peace-maker  was  laughed  to  scorn ; 
and  his  visits  to  the  Continent  w^ere  stigmatised  as  the  outw'ard 
and  visible  signs  of  a  conspiracy  to  encircle  the  German  Empire 
with  “a  ring  of  enemies.”  As  with  most  German  madness,  here 
was  method.  It  was  the  first  stage  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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Teutonic  mind  for  the  present  great  adventure.  Once  persuade 
your  perfervid  Boche  that  the  Fatherland  stands  in  danger  of 
assault  from  grasping  and  unscrupulous  neighbours,  and  he  will 
be  the  more  ready  to  accept,  without  question,  any  sophisticated 
version  of  German  foreign  policy  prepared  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  A  war  resulting  thereupon — no  matter  how  it  may  appear 
to  the  outside  world — will  naturally  present  itself  to  him  as  one 
of  pure  defence  against  aggression — and  ipso  facto  righteous. 
So,  when  the  Day  comes,  you  may  hope  to  receive  from  lum¬ 
as  the  free  gift  of  a  patriotic  soul — the  necessary  sacrifice.  After 
this  manner,  no  doubt,  argued  the  ruling  clique  at  Potsdam,  and 
proceeded,  with  Prussian  thoroughness,  to  put  their  theories  into 
practice. 

In  this  educative  process  the  simple  geographical  fact  of  Great 
Britain’s  position  athwart  the  approaches  to  the  German  coast 
was  of  supreme  value.  Now,  the  most  zealous  champion  of  the 
so-called  “freedom  of  the  seas  ”  w'ould  be  hard  put  to  it  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  British  people  have  abused  the  commanding  position 
Nature  has  given  them.  Neither  by  taking  toll  of  every  German 
liner  passing  up  Channel  nor  by  means  of  large  harbour  dues, 
high  tariffs,  or  a  bounty-fed  marine  have  we  made  our  natural 
advantages  oppressive  to  less  happily  situated  Prussia.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  lay  the  British  breakwater — there,  at  the  gates  of 
the  Fatherland,  the  British  Fleet.  To  these  it  was  sufficient 
to  point,  and  leave  the  rest  to  insinuation’s  artful  aid.  So 
much  for  the  popular,  officially-propagated  idea.  The  opposition 
it  suggested  was  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were  other 
obstacles,  less  spectacular,  which  bulked  at  least  as  largely  in 
the  German  official  mind.  Had  the  inculcators  of  international 
hate  been  at  pains  to  complete  their  picture  they  would  have 
added  that  the  Central  Empires  w’ere  hedged,  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other,  by  a  series  of  little  States  which,  though  prizing 
all  too  well  a  precarious  independence,  were  fated  to  be  as  clay 
in  the  Imperial  potter’s  hand.  Is  it  not  the  bane  of  the  Ball- 
platz  that  half  a  score  of  Slav  and  semi-Slav  communities 
encumber  the  seaward  front  of  the  Dual  Monarchy?  And  are 
not  the  northern  marches  of  the  Fatherland  similarly  beset?  It 
was  convenient,  no  doubt,  to  incite  the  German  bourgeois 
against  England  as  the  enemy — German  officialdom  owes  a  debt 
to  General  von  Bernhardi,  in  particular,  it  can  never  wholly 
repay ;  but  tliere  always  remained  the  possibility  of  a  short-cut 
to  power  and  the  cherished  “place  in  the  sun”  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  some  small  and  insignificant  State. 

It  was  not  a  heroic  policy,  but  it  had  certain  advantages.  The 
desired  object  could  be  gained — in  part,  if  not  in  wdiole— at 
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trifling  cost,  or  even,  perhaps,  at  no  cost  at  all.  The  Wilhelm- 
strasse  had  not  forgotten  the  ease  with  which  it  had  achieved 
the  dismemberment  of  Denmark  in  1864,  nor  the  bloodless 
acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908,  when  the  evil 
genius  of  the  aged  Emperor  at  Vienna  stood  beside  him  “in 
shining  armour.”  To  get  something  for  nothing  is  the  first 
instinct  of  the  predatory  mind ;  and,  as  a  political  principle,  is 
not  without  its  attractions  even  for  a  Prussian  War  Lord.  At 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  some  strong  Power  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  w^eak  had  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  Hence 
the  appeal  to  the  trident  and  the  sword;  the  cult  of  the  “mailed 
fist”  and  the  relentless  perfecting  of  the  Teutonic  war-machine. 

Could  we  hazard  a  guess  at  the  secrets  of  the  All-Highest’s 
heart  we  should  find  among  them  the  fond  hope  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  little  States  which 
barred  the  road  to  world-power  might  be  effected  bloodlessly. 
Such  was  indeed  the  true  Kaiserian  policy — that  the  rattling  of 
the  sabre,  with  the  hint  of  irresistible  force  behind  it,  should,  by 
staving  off  outside  interference,  achieve  the  immediate  end 
without  recourse  to  a  conflict  of  arms.  Thanks  to  the  skilful 
application  of  these  methods  Germany  had  gained  those  vast 
areas  in  Africa  which,  for  all  their  extent,  were  not  deemed  to 
constitute  “a  place  in  the  sun.”  Thrice  in  the  opening  years  of 
I  this  century  she  has  won  substantial  advantages  at  no  greater 
cost  than  that  of  a  European  crisis;  By  their  continued  use  the 
Imperialists  of  Potsdam  looked  to  achieve  the  Germanisation — 
piecemeal,  and  without  a  world-war  if  possible,  hut  with  one  if 
necessary — of  all  the  little  States,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

Had  there  been  no  British  Fleet  invincible  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  imprisoned  soul  of  Kultnr 
would  first  have  sought  relief.  As  it  was,  the  call  of  the  East 
prevailed.  And  not  without  reason.  Drang  nach  Osten  opened, 
to  the  Pan-German  mind,  a  vista  of  splendid  possibilities.  The 
I  Turk  was  not  only  valuable  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  testator.  In  the 

I  taking  up  of  his  estate  no  more  serious  opposition  need  be  looked 

I  for  than  the  passive  resistance  of  a  party-logged  administration 

tin  Britain.  Already  Asia  Minor  was  as  good  as  German. 

Beyond  lay  the  wide  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  Syria,  Egypt — 
I  Persia,  too,  perhaps,  and  the  rich  gateway  of  the  Indies ;  nay,  all 

(the  vast  spaces  of  the  Middle  East  waited  but  the  weaving  of  the 
Hohenzollern  wand  to  bloom  again  as  a  Greater  Germany.  With 

(the  direct  land-route  to  the  Orient  in  German  hands,  and  a  broad 
zone  of  Germanic  territory  athwmrt  the  Eurasian  continent  to 
serve  as  a  permanent  barrier  between  the  hostile  Powers  on 
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either  side,  the  position  of  the  Fatherland  would  have  passed  ji 
from  one  of  confinement  and  restriction  to  one  of  enormous  and 
far-flung  strength.  * 

In  pursuit,  then,  of  that  universal  dominion  hypocritically  I 
described  by  German  publicists  as  “a  place  in  the  sun,”  the 
Teutonic  plan  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  line  of  least  r 
resistance.  It  was  more  prudent,  and  the  milieu  favoured.  Out 
of  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Nearer  East  he  would  be  a  poor  I 
Chancellor  wdio — without  unduly  stirring  them — could  fail  to  I 
catch  some  fish.  If  the  Dual  Alliance  Powers  took  up  the  Slav 
cause  it  would  be  to  their  own  destruction.  The  neutrality  of  ^ 
Belgium  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  polite  fictions,  that  hapless  1 
State  should  form  at  once  an  avenue  through  which  the  invasion 
of  Russia’s  western  ally  could  be  swiftly  and  remorselessly  | 
achieved,  and  a  pied  d  terre  for  still  more  imposing  schemes.  By 
this,  no  doubt,  the  deluge— but  upon  its  crest  the  Fatherland 
would  ride  to  world-power,  while  among  the  flood-wrack  lay  i 
the  debris  of  the  British  Empire.  i 

Seeing  that  German  expansion  in  either  direction  could  only  1 
be  realised  at  the  expense  of  a  minor  State,  the  relations  of  Berlin  * 
with  these  innocent  impediments  in  the  path  of  Welt-politik  ‘ 
speedily  came  to  resemble  those  of  the  w^olf  and  the  lamb.  | 
Reluctantly — as  the  historian  of  the  future  will  be  moved  to  admit  | 
— Vienna  followed  suit.  Close  observers  of  international  affairs  I 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  “balance  of  power”  cannot  \ 
but  have  noticed  a  certain  cooling  of  the  relations  between  the 
Central  Empires — based,  no  doubt,  on  Austrian  fears  of  German 
domination — and  a  growing  cordiality  between  Austria  and 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Austria  and  France,  on  c 
the  other.  It  was  important  for  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to  nip  this  ^ 
untoward  tendency  in  the  bud.  For  in  the  German  ascent  to 
world-power  the  successive  parts  allotted  to  Austria — as  to  Turkey  * 
also — are  those  of  Ally,  tool,  and  subject.  So  the  hapless  I 
Monarchy  was  urged  on  to  pursue  a  “forward  policy”  in  the  f 
Balkan  area.  With  Austria  turned  agent  provocateur  in  the  r 
German  interest,  the  breach  between  the  Central  Empires  and  | 
the  neighbouring  Great  Powers  grew  steadily  wider.  Fired  with 
the  ambition  of  forestalling  Russia  at  Constantinople,  the  Haps-  | 
burgs  soon  became  as  wolfish  in  their  dealings  with  the  Balkan  I 
peoples  as  any  Hohenzollern  could  wash.  The  result  of  the  first  ij 
Balkan  War  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Balkan  League  created 
something  like  consternation  in  the  Pan-German  camp.  As  the 
world  knows  and  will  not  easily  forget,  the  second  war — that  of 
1913 — beginning  with  the  treacherous  attack  of  Bulgaria  on  her  ; 
Allies  of  the  previous  year,  was  directly  inspired  from  Berlin  vid  ; 
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Vienna.  It  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail ;  but  the  plotting  went 
on.  An  Austrian  attack  on  Servia,  deliberately  planned  for  the 
early  part  of  1914,  was  deferred  for  one  reason  only  :  Italy,  as  a 
member  of  the  Triplice,  declined  to  be  a  party  to  such  aggression. 
A  few  months  later  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
— as  the  result  of  a  plot  hatched  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Berlin, 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  danger  from  the  Heir  Apparent’s  pro- 
Slav  proclivities — furnished  an  unexceptionable  pretext  and  set 
the  ship  of  Welt-poUtik  fairly  on  her  blood-course. 

Only  one  thing  could,  by  checking  the  German  designs,  have 
saved  the  situation  in  the  Near  East.  After  the  deplorable  events 
of  1913  the  restoration  of  the  Balkan  League  might  have  seemed 
impossible ;  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  would 
have  made  it  possible.  In  the  interests  of  the  States  themselves 
it  was  the  appropriate  reply  to  the  Pan-German  “divide  et 
imperil."  Bulgaria,  still  smarting  under  the  rebuffs  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  was  the  sole  obstacle.  But  the  policy 
of  Bulgaria  was  one  of  unblushing  opportunism.  What,  indeed, 
could  be  expected  from  the  statesmen  who  had  initiated  the 
system  of  brigandage  in  Macedonia  for  the  express  purpose  of 
aggrandisement  at  their  neighbours’  expense,  who  fell  treacher¬ 
ously  upon  their  allies  in  the  dark,  who  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  liberator,  Russia?  Bulgaria  was  out  for  the  highest  bidder. 
So  keen  was  the  competition  to  secure  her  war-services  that  that 
small  State,  with  armed  forces  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men,  conceived  herself  to  hold  in  her  hands  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  The  only  way  to  bring  her  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Entente  was  to  convince  her  that  we  could  “deliver  the 
goods.’’  But  our  Foreign  Ofifice — ever  in  the  world  but  not  of  it 
— merely  sought  to  heap  Macedonian  coals  of  fire — at  the  expense 
of  our  Allies — on  the  head  of  “the  spoilt  child  of  the  Balkans,” 
while  the  fox-Tsar  bargained  with  Berlin  the  price  of  betrayal. 

Not  by  the  Allies  alone  have  opportunities  been  lost  in  the 
Near  East.  Greece,  like  Bulgaria,  by  proving  false  to  her  past, 
has  marred  her  future.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  same 
three  Powers  which  to-day  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the  little 
nations  took  up  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  against  those 
who,  its  enemies  then,  are,  in  truth,  its  enemies  to-day.  To-day 
the  struggle  which  so  profoundly  concerns  her  finds  her  cold. 
Yesterday  an  empire  awaited  her  in  Asia  Minor — a  Greater 
Greece,  where  four  millions  of  people  of  Greek  descent  look  for 
their  deliverance  from  Turkish  misrule.  As  that  is  an  empire 
which  the  Pan-German  has  ear-marked  for  himself,  the  course 
lor  Greece  to  take  was  obvious.  She  chose,  instead,  a  shameful 
neutrality.  Greece,  the  child  of  Freedom,  stood  by  while  her 
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Ally  was  butchered  to  make  a  German  road ;  and,  as  many  an  p 
unborn  Greek  will  painfully  reflect,  the  Empire  that  might  have 
been  was  lost  through  a  woman — consort  of  a  pro-German  King, 
kinswoman  of  the  Hun. 

But  in  the  tragedy  of  Hervia’s  destruction  the  Allies  are  not 
themselves  without  sin.  Early  in  the  war  Venizelist,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  pro-German,  Greece  was  in  favour  of  striking  a 
blow  in  common  with  the  Allies  for  the  heritage  that  might  have 
been.  What  was  the  condition?  That  the  Allies, by  dispatching 
150,000  men  to  Salonika,  should  guarantee  Greece  against  one 
of  those  sudden  flank  attacks  for  which  Bulgaria  has  shown  such 
partiality.  They  are  there  now ;  but  the  tide  has  passed,  and, 
with  it,  the  chance  of  completing,  on  the  land  side,  the  all¬ 
essential  blockade  of  the  Central  Empires,  of  cutting  them  off 
from  their  Turkish  ally,  and  gravely  embarrassing  both.  Had 
the  Allies  furnished  then  the  only  thing  that  counts  among  the 
Balkan  peoples — unmistakable  evidence  of  strength — Bulgaria,  ^ 

instead  of  selling  herself  to  Germanism,  would  at  least  have  | 
maintained  neutrality  ;  Eoumania  would  have  been  at  the  head 
of  a  Reconstituted  Balkan  League ;  the  forces  of  the  Allies  might 
have  been  increased  by  a  round  million,  planted  on  the  one  weak  t 
|)oint  of  the  Germanic  position  ;  the  Dardanelles  would  have 
witnessed  that  victory  which — according  to  Mr.  Churchill  a  year  ' 
ago — we  were  within  “a  few  hours”  of  achieving  ;  and  devastated  L 
Servia  would  not  be  presenting,  as  she  does  now,  a  pathetic  momi-  | 
ment  to  the  policy  of  “wait  and  see.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world-conflict  which  is  illimitable  ^ 
it  is  German  intrigue.  There  is  no  community  the  world  over  I 
from  which  the  smallest  advantage  could  be  drawn  for  the  I 
Fatherland  that  has  not  been  undermined  with  devilish  ingenuity  I 
by  a  systematic  pro-German  propaganda.  We  have  seen  it  in  j, 
China ;  we  have  met  it  in  Persia  ;  America  reeks  with  it ;  but 
the  choicest  efforts  of  these  underground  workers  are  reserved  for  i 
the  small  neutrals  about  the  Germanic  border.  Their  number  is  I 
legion,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labours  poison.  Witness,  on  the  f 
one  hand,  the  persistent  efforts  to  persuade  Eoumania  to  join  !i 
Bulgaria  in  an  attack  upon  Eussia — with  Bessarabia  for  a  bribe : 
and,  on  the  other,  the  attempt  to  inflame  Dutch  opinion  against 
this  country  by  the  dissemination  of  reports  that  Britain  was 
about  to  seize  the  passages  of  the  Scheldt.  In  truth,  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  the  Balkans,  nor  in  the  Low  Countries,  nor  in  Scan- 
dinavia  that  does  not  know  with  which  of  the  protagonists  in  the  ' 
great  war  his  national  interests  and  aspirations  are  safe.  For  all  , 
that,  he  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  an  Allied  victory  or  retard  i 
a  German  one.  Why?  The  German  agent  has  worked  all  too  | 
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successfully  upon  his  hoi>es  and  fears ;  for  every  one  pro-Ally 
statement  he  hears  a  hundred  German  ;  while  over  him,  like  a 
nightmare,  hangs  the  apparent  certainty  of  a  Teutonic  victory 
at  last.  The  Allies,  he  believes,  mean  well ;  but  can  he  be  blamed 
if  he  concludes  that,  for  every  confiding  neutral,  the  road  to  the 
German  hell  will  be  paved  with  their  good  intentions? 

Delenda  est  Servia,  cried  the  Arch-Hun.  And  from  the  Balkan 
fox,  through  his  obsequious  mouth-piece,  Eadoslavof,  came  the 
reply  :  “Servia  no  longer  exists.”  And  how,  and  why,  was  Bel¬ 
gium  brought  down  to  the  depths?  Did  not  the  German  General 
Staff  begin  by  warning  their  officers  against  “the  humanitarian 
tendencies  of  the  last  century  ”  ?  Did  not  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  seek  to  justify  the  atrocities  of  their  soldiery  (thus  effectively 
“warned”)  by  accusing  peaceable  inhabitants  of  crimes  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  committed  ;  by  laying  to  their  charge 
such  war-measures  as  the  destruction  of  railway-bridges  and 
the  blowing  up  of  troop-trains — legitimately  carried  out  by  the 
Belgian  army  in  its  retreat?  Did  it  not  find  it  “necessary”  to 
shoot  down  the  entire  population  of  one  township  and  destroy 
the  church  in  whose  shadow  they  lived  on  the  plea  that  these 
unfortunates  had  used  a  machine-gun  which  they  did  not  possess 
from  the  vantage-point  of  a  church-tower  which  did  not  exist? 
Were  not  scores  of  civilians  done  to  death  on  a  charge  of  using 
hand-grenades  against  the  unoffending  Teuton  invaders,  when 
even  the  Belgian  army,  in  point  of  fact,  had  not  one  to  its  name? 
With  what  object  were  12,500  houses  demolished  or  burned  down 
in  the  three  provinces  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Brabant?  To  what 
end  has  the  Imperial  German  Government  laid  upon  its 
conscience  the  lives  of  5,000  Belgian  non-combatants,  including 
old  men,  women,  and  children?  Did  that  Government — of  all 
Governments — elect  to  pursue  in  such  reckless  and  primitive 
fashion  a  war  for  which  it  had  been  preparing  during  a  whole 
generation?  Was  the  German  army — of  all  armies — merely 
running  amok,  after  the  manner  of  its  mercenary  prototypes  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  Alas,  no.  The  murder  of  Belgium  was  no 
unpremeditated  crime.  Deliberate  from  first  to  last,  it  was  a 
message  to  each  and  every  little  State,  in  east  and  west  alike,  to 
prostrate  itself,  under  pain  of  instant  annihilation,  at  the  All- 
Highest’s  feet,  and  make  plain  his  pathway  to  a  world-controlling 
Throne. 

Here  we  see  why,  in  spite  of — and,  at  the  same  time,  because 
of — the  dire  peril  which  confronts  them,  Holland  holds  her 
peace,  Denmark  is  dumb,  and  Scandinavia  keeps  silence  while, 
in  flagrant  violation  of  international  law,  their  ships  fall  victim 
one  by  one  to  German  submarines.  In  her  desperate  endeavour 
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to  reproduce  the  “Berlin  decrees”  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  }• 

the  isolation  of  England,  Germany  has  made  neutrality  a  farce 
and  a  by- word ;  nevertheless,  these  little  neutrals  perceive  that  ! 
all  the  pious  aspirations  of  Allied  publicists  have  not  availed  to  I 
save  Belgium  and  Servia  from  the  Pan-German  maw,  nor  their  | 
peace-loving  inhabitants  from  ruin  and  exile.  That  the  Scandi-  r 
navian  kingdoms  are  alive  to  their  danger  is  clear  from  the  move-  I 
ment  towards  co-operation  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  Sovereigns  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  met  in 
conference  at  Malmoe  to  arrange  a  system  of  mutual  defence; 
and,  subsequently,  steps  were  taken,  under  Swedish  auspices, 
to  form  a  League  of  Neutrals.  German  “assurances”  were, 
however,  forthcoming  in  profusion  and  “  Activism  ”  arose  to  back 
them;  unexpected  difficulties  were  encountered,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  fell  through.  But  the  danger  remains. 

German  Chancellors,  from  Metternich  to  Bismarck,  have 
lightly  esteemed  the  little  nations  and  their  aspirations.  But  , 
the  days  when  such  were  “not  worth  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian  | 
grenadier  ”  are  past.  Germany  no  longer  sneers  at  the  little  li 

nations  :  she  uses  them.  And  when,  instead  of  aids,  they  become  ; 

impediments  she  graciously  introduces  them  to  the  charmed 
circle  of  Teutonic  Kultur,  to  flourish  ever  after  under  the  benign  | 
influence  of  the  Prussian  super-man.  Of  the  nature  of  that  ; 
tutelage  let  any  cure  of  Flanders  speak,  or  the  school-children  of  ! 
German  Poland,  who  are  thrashed  for  praying  in  their  native  iji 

tongue.  Now,  were  it  not  that  the  civilised  wwld  has  not  yet  | 

acquiesced  in  the  enthronement  of  Might,  such  a  fate  would 
long  since  have  been  Holland’s,  and  Denmark’s  also.  Neverthe-  k 
less,  at  any  moment,  the  crisis  may  come.  Since  August,  1914,  I 
these  two  States,  in  particular,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  use  I 
to  Germany.  Not  only  have  they  afforded  protection  for  her  i 
flank,  but  they  have  been  an  open  door  through  which  supplies  ' 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  the  feeding  of  her 
population  have  poured  in  profusion,  despite  the  sweeping  of  the 
German  mercantile  marine  from  off  the  seas.  All  this,  of  course,  i 

was  strictly  in  accordance  with  schedule.  Six  years  ago,  with  p 

just  such  a  situation  as  the  present  one  in  view,  Germany  per¬ 
suaded  an  obliging  world  to  revise  the  laws  of  naval  warfare  in  j: 
such  a  way  as  to  rob  sea-power  of  its  efficacy  as  a  weapon  of  t! 
offence.  Though  obviously  aimed  against  this  country,  the 
instrument  for  our  own  undoing  was  humbly  accepted  by  our 
Foreign  Office  and  a  British  House  of  Commons,  who  could  not,  I 
of  course,  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  sardonic  humour  of  its  ! 
label — “Declaration  of  London.”  A  monument  of  British  { 
stupidity,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  masterpiece  of  German  guile. 
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By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  it  reduced  the  mightiest  Navy  in  the 
world,  as  a  blockading  force,  to  impotence,  and  opened  wide  the 
channels  for  the  provisioning  of  the  Fatherland  in  time  of  war — 
for  cleverly  concealed  in  its  cloud  of  verbiage  was  the  cardinal 
principle  :  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  egregious  document,  for  a  while,  the  neutral  trader 
and  the  enemy  did  well — imports  in  certain  commodities  increased 
as  much  as  300  per  cent. ;  but,  with  the  return  of  sanity  to 
Downing  Street  and  enforcing  of  the  blockade,  this  illicit  trade 
is  fast  reaching  vanishing-point.  The  little  nations  of  the  north 
are  ceasing  to  be  of  use  to  Germany. 

For  the  two  nearest  of  these  the  peril  is  imminent.  With 
Belgium  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Holland  is  all  but  a  German 
enclave.  To  be  in  Germany’s  way — as  Belgium  knows  and 
Servia  can  confirm — is  dangerous.  And  Holland  is  in  Germany’s 
way — to  England,  to  hated  England.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the 
Hun  has  had,  in  Antwerp,  “a  pistol  levelled  at  the  heart”  of 
that  perfidious  Power ;  but  Dutch  ownership  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  prevents  her  using  it.  Zeebriigge,  periodically  pul¬ 
verised  by  British  monitors,  is  a  poor  substitute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coast  of  Holland  would  serve  admirably  as  a  base  for 
submarine  attacks  on  Britain  and,  when  the  hour  strikes,  for  the 
grand  combined  assault.  So,  as  the  war  drags  on  and  the 
Teutonic  triumph  on  land  hangs  fire,  German  desperation 
increases  and,  with  it,  Holland’s  peril. 

History  shows  that  while  States  may  be  destroyed,  nationality 
survives.  For  all  their  belief  in  themselves,  their  super- 
intelligence  and  their  Kultur,  the  German  people  are  no  Imperial 
race.  The  Prussian  theory  is,  w’hile  absorbing,  to  destroy. 
Individuality  in  States,  as  among  citizens,  is  rerboten  :  to  the 
one  and  only  Kultur  all  must  conform.  It  is  a  vain  and  futile 
theory.  The  practice  thereof  on  all  the  borders  of  the  Germanic 
Empires  tells  the  same  tale — in  Schleswig  or  Croatia,  in  Poland 
or  Alsace.  Of  absorption — stern,  precise,  methodical — there  is 
much ;  of  assimilation,  none.  The  most  desperate  expedients 
avail  nothing.  As  illustrative  of  Prussian  methods  the  example 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  classic.  What  has  been  the  result,  in  Alsace, 
of  the  wholesale  importation  of  “good  Germans”  from  other 
parts?  Instead  of  Germanising  the  French  inhabitants  they 
have  been  Gallicised  by  them.  By  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  his  dealings  with  civilised  communi¬ 
ties  or  his  treatment  of  the  subject  races  of  his  own  colonies,  the 
German  official  stands  condemned.  The  dry  bones  of  method 
he  has,  brute  force  he  understands ;  but  justice  is  foreign  to  him, 
and  sympathy  knows  him  not.  To  hand  over  to  such  a  people, 
merely  because  they  are  the  prime  exponents  of  military  power, 
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the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  would 
be  a  crime,  a  perpetuation  of  misery,  unrest,  and  strife. 

There  is  no  room  for  neutrals  in  this  war.  The  German 
Apollyon  is  on  the  wdng.  Those  who  do  not  immediately  minister 
to  his  blood-lust  he  will  seek  to  kill  by  degrees  with  his  Kultur. 
One  way  or  another  a  victorious  Germany  means  death  to  the 
little  nations — the  end  of  freedom,  the  reign  of  tyranny.  In 
sheer  self-defence  they  must  combine.  As  for  the  Allies,  their 
course  is  made  plain,  as  it  is  ennobled,  by  the  light  of  a  high 
purpose.  It  was  for  a  little  nation  that  they  drew’  the  sword; 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  British  Prime  Minister,  they  will  never 
sheathe  it  “until  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe 
are  placed  upon  an  unassailable  foundation'*  That  gives  them 
what  Germany  has  not — and  would  give  much  to  have — an  ideal. 
In  Kultur,  wdth  its  materialistic  aims  and  deification  of  force,  she 
will  not  find  it.  Nor  will  her  victims,  present  or  intended.  To 
that  living  lie,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  of 
w^hich  Belgium  and  Servia  will  be  the  first  fruits,  the  Allies  and 
the  millions  who  think  wdth  them  may  well  respond  :  Magna  est 
veritas,  et  preeralehit. 

E.  Bruce  Mitford. 


cont'inental  democracies  and  compulsory 

MILITARY  SERVICE. 


Mr.  J-  Y[.  Kennedy’s  article,  “Labour,  Conscription,  and 
Finance,”  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  Review,  helps 
bv  the  very  temperateness  of  its  tone  to  emphasise  one  very 
serious  delusion  which  besets  him  and  the  all-important  classes 
for  whom  he  writes.  He  points  out,  only  too  truly,  the  rooted 
antipathy  of  the  British  working  classes  to  all  forms  of  compulsory 
military  service,  and  the  serious  present  significance  of  this  anti¬ 
pathy.  But  he  claims  (p.  748)  that  it  is  the  advocates  of  com¬ 
pulsory  service  in  Britain  w^ho  are  ill-informed,  and  that  our 
Labour  leaders  are  in  the  strong  position  of  men  who  have  not 
forgotten  certain  essential  facts  as  to  strike-breaking  in  France.  I 
claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  our  Labour  leaders  who  are 
||  ill-ir. formed  as  to  the  facts,  which  the  majority  of  them  are  only 

I  beginning  to  realise,  and  the  better-informed  minority  are 

only  beginning  to  face.  This  may  be  very  naturally 
explained ;  for  compulsory  service  lends  itself  so  easily  to  party 
cries  that  the  large  majority  of  politicians  have  always  insisted  on 
treating  it  as  a  party  question,  in  spite  of  continual  protests  from 

Sthe  minority.  Vainly  have  Lord  Haldane  in  the  House  of  Peers 
and  Colonel  Seely  in  the  Commons  explained  that  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  compulsory  system  rested  not  on  party  principle,  but 
on  military  considerations.  Even  after  Mr.  Asquith,  answering 
Lord  Roberts’s  deputation  in  February,  1914,  had  definitely  and 
publicly  conceded  the  right  of  Liberals  to  advocate  compulsory 
service  without  disloyalty  to  their  party — and,  indeed,  going 
further,  had  frankly  confessed  that  the  country  could  only  gain  by 
such  a  full  discussion  of  this  complicated  question — even  then  the 
Westminster  Gazette  seized  this  very  opportunity  for  repeating 
that  the  Liberal  Party  could  not  listen  to  any  such  advocacy. 
This  attitude,  of  course,  is  sheer  Toryism  under  a  Liberal  cloak ; 
or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  we  might  say  that  the  W estminster 
Gazette  was  exhorting  its  readers  to  plug  their  ears  tightly  with 
Liberal  cotton-wool.  But  the  advice  was  scarcely  needed.  In 
those  pre-war  days,  nineteen  Liberals  out  of  twenty  refused  even 
to  listen  to  arguments  for  compulsory  service,  although  it  had 
been  justified  on  principle  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  “  Essay  on 
Liberty,”  and  had  been  definitely  and  urgently  advocated  for 
Britain  both  by  Mill  and  by  his  disciple  Cairnes,  when  the 
victories  of  1870-1  first  revealed  the  German  peril. 
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As  a  Liberal,  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  steadily  backed 
up  this  advocacy  of  Mill  and  Cairnes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  con¬ 
fessing  that  it  is  Liberals  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  warning,  and  for  the  importation  of  party 
politics  into  what  ought  always  to  have  been  a  national  question. 
I  have  never  myself  heard  anyone  say,  “I  am  a  Conservative, 
and  therefore  on  principle  I  support  National  Service  ”  ;  yet  we 
daily  hear  :  “  As  a  Liberal,  I  am  bound  to  oppose  it  on  prin¬ 
ciple  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  treats  it  more  than  once  as  a 
question  of  party-principle  (pp.  953-957).  Moreover,  in  spite  of  his 
habitually  temperate  style,  ]^e  imputes  interested  and  disreputable 
motives  to  the  supporters  of  compulsion ;  or  at  least  he  gives  his 
implied  approval  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  and  Mr.  Smillie’s  utterances  to 
this  effect  (pp.  949-50).  But  this  imputation  of  motives  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  true  Liberalism ;  the  democrat  is  morally  bound  to 
discuss  all  serious  proposals  without  personal  bias  :  “  Measures, 
not  men !  ’  ’  Again,  there  is  nothing  in  true  Liberalism  to  forbid 
national  compulsion,  when  once  the  thing  to  be  compelled  is 
recognised  as  beneficial  to  the  nation.  It  will  long  be  the  boast 
of  our  party  to  have  brought  in  compulsory  shop-closing,  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance,  and  compulsory  education ;  though  I  can 
remember  the  days  when  this  last  proposal  was  combated  by 
many  of  the  same  arguments  which  are  now  being  brought  against 
compulsory  military  training.  The  man  who  dismisses  com¬ 
pulsion  as  unthinkable  is  a  man  W'ho  worships  laissez-faire 
under  the  name  of  Liberalism.  It  is  this  deliberate  cotton-wool 
policy,  not  only  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  but  of  nearly  all 
Liberal  papers,  which  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  avoidable 
ignorance,  and  therefore  of  mischievous  prejudice,  at  the  present 
moment.  The  very  men  who,  in  defiance  of  their  most  respon¬ 
sible  leaders,  insisted  on  ear-marking  this  as  a  party  question  in 
peace  time — the  very  men  whose  illiberal  refusal  to  discuss  it  has 
given  to  this  question  nearly  all  its  present  party  colour — are  the 
same  who,  appealing  now  to  the  party  truce,  would  once  more 
stifle  debate.  The  truth  was  not  heard  tw'o  years  ago  because 
Liberals  thought  it  unworthy  of  serious  discussion.  I  quote  the 
very  plea  on  which  the  Manchester  Guardian  declined  to  publish, 
not  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  certain  rectifica¬ 
tions  of  fact  which  I  offered.  The  truth  is  not  heard  now,  because 
the  working  classes  are  still  under  their  old  false  impressions,  and 
national  unity  ’  ’  would  be  imperilled  by  any  vigorous  campaign 
of  enlightenment.  Statements  of  fact,  which  would  have  been 
“premature”  in  July,  1914,  were  already  “belated”  by 
August  4th.  By  such  pleas  as  this  tyranny  has  always 
justified  itself ;  not  only  the  tyranny  of  despots,  but  (though  more 
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rarely)  popular  tyranny  also.  By  thus  alternately  avoiding  dis¬ 
cussion  while  the  problem  seems  remote,  and  suppressing  discus¬ 
sion  when  it  comes  too  close  to  us,  we  arrive  at  that  national  unity 
described  by  the  Hebrew  p»-ophet  :  ‘  ‘  The  prophets  prophesy 

falsely,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so.” 

To  the  average  intelligent  British  workman,  Lord  Roberts  was 
the  typical  militarist,  and  Jaures  the  typical  pacificist,  who  gave 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  peace.  Yet,  on  the  question  of  compul¬ 
sory  military  service,  these  two  stood  very  nearly  on  common 
ground.  Both  drew  their  main  inspiration  from  that  compulsory 
defensive  militia  which  has  so  long  been  the  glory  of  republican 
Switzerland.  Jaures  published  only  one  book  in  the  later  years 
of  his  busy  career;  and  that  book  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
plea  for  compulsory  military  training  from  the  age  of  ten  years 
onwards.^  Yet  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  a  recent  obituary 
article  on  Jaures,  seems  never  even  to  have  heard  of  this  book,  the 
publication  of  which  was  one  of  the  great  events  in  his  hero’s  life  ! 
Xor  was  Jaures  exceptional  among  French  Socialists ;  Vaillant, 
the  oldest  parliamentary  member  of  the  party,  had  already 
preached  the  same  gospel  in  the  French  Chamber  before  Jaures 
wrote  his  book;"  and  the  republication  of  L'Armee  Noiivelle  by 
the  directors  of  U Hummite  in  1915  gives  a  plain  guarantee  of 
Socialist  approval.  The  majority  of  the  British  public  is  still 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  truth  ;  and,  until  this  war  came,  the 
majority  would  not  even  listen  to  it.  Just  as,  before  1870,  few' 
Britons  would  even  listen  to  the  story  of  what  Continental  educa¬ 
tionists  had  been  doing  for  a  couple  of  generations  past,  so  down 
to  last  August  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  would  believe  that,  on  the 
Continent,  compulsory  military  training  is  a  principle  accepted 
by  the  overwhelming  majority,  not  only  of  other  parties,  but  also 
of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists.  It  is  this  past  national  ignorance, 
allied  with  insular  prejudice,  which  makes  it  so  important  to  put 
the  real  facts  before  the  British  public  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  old  voluntary  system  of  education,  evident  and  notorious  as 
its  failures  were,  gained  a  too  long  lease  of  life  from  the  falsehoods 
which  were  industriously  circulated  as  to  the  failure  of  compulsory 
education  on  the  Continent.  The  nation  is  suffering  still  from 
those  insular  prejudices  and  those  industriously-circulated  false¬ 
hoods  of  the  past ;  we  still  lag  behind  most  Continental  countries 
in  many  branches  of  education.  Yet  here  the  compulsory  system 

(1)  L'Armie  Nouvelh.  1911.  An  abbreviated  translation  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  (Democracy  and  Military  Service,  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Is.  net.) 

(2)  Edouard  Vaillant.  Suppression  de  I'Armie  Permcmente,  etc.  Paris, 
Bibliotheque  du  Parti  Socialiste.  20c.  M.  Vaillant,  since  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  wrote  strongly  to  encourage  the  advocacy  of  the  Swiss  compulsory  system 
for  Great  Britain. 
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has  secured  enormous  progress  for  us ;  in  national  education  we  { 
do  already  approach  far  closer  to  a  model  country  like  Switzerland  [ 
than  in  national  defence.  Switzerland,  in  the  first  week  of  ■ 
August,  1914,  mobilised  without  excessive  effort  a  trained  force  f 
which,  in  figures  of  British  population,  would  amount  to  nearly  f 
three  millions.  To  achieve  such  results,  she  takes  only  just  over 
six  months,  all  told,  out  of  the  working-  life  of  every  able-bodied 
citizen.  The  system  is  purely  defensive ;  the  Swiss  soldier  is 
trained  simply  to  protect  his  own  country.  It  is  democratic ;  all 
promotion  goes  by  open  competition ;  and  thus  the  ordinary  social 
inequalities  are  often  levelled,  since  an  employer  may  easily,  for  f 
six  months  of  his  life,  find  himself  the  subordinate  of  his  own  | 
employee.  This  training  involves  no  risk  of  “militarism”  in  any  I 
real  sense;  for  here,  as  in  our  own  Territorial  Force,  even  the  r 
officers  spend  only  a  fraction  of  their  lives  in  the  army  ;  they  are  * 
citizens  first  and  soldiers  afterwards.  And,  lastly,  this  “compiil-  f 
sory  Territorialism  ”  is  far  from  damping  the  volunteer  energies  i 
of  the  nation.  In  addition  to  the  legal  minimum,  there  is  more  f 
volunteer  soldiering  done  in  Switzerland,  per  head  of  population,  | 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Colonel  Seely  said  no  more  than  the  strict  ji 
truth  when  he  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  (April  11th, 

1913)  ;  “The  Swiss  Minister  of  War  assured  me  that  the  Swiss  i 
system  is  not  now  a  compulsory  system.  Far  from  it ;  every  man  | 
who  is  rejected  [as  a  recruit]  regards  it  as  a  disaster,  and  there  ^ 
is  great  competition.”  In  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  j 
mobilisation  of  last  August  the  Swiss  Government  was  actually 
obliged  to  stop  volunteering  by  public  proclamation.  Only  a  fort-  j 
night  before  the  w’ar  broke  out,  several  prominent  Swiss  Socialists  l 
had  admitted  to  me  that  not  even  half  of  their  own  party  could  1 
be  got  to  vote  against  the  compulsory  system — at  most,  about  [ 

12  per  cent,  of  the  total  voting  power  of  the  population — that  is,  ^ 
a  far  smaller  proportion  of  votes  than  could  here  be  mustered  |! 
against  compulsory  insurance,  to  take  a  parallel  British  case.  At  ‘  ' 

the  outbreak  of  war  even  this  fraction  of  an  opposition  disap-  } 
peared.  One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  | 
to  approve  publicly  of  the  mobilisation,  and  to  proclaim  :  “We 
have  never  combated  our  Militia  System  in  itself.”  Switzerland  i 
has  been  called  “the  laboratory  of  democratic  experiments  for 
Europe.”  In  this  matter,  at  any  rate,  she  has  long  attracted  the  < 
attention  of  foreign  Eacficals.  Not  only  did  John  Stuart  Mill  j  : 
preach  the  Swiss  system  for  us,  but  the  trend  of  all  foreign  Social-  j. 
ism  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  Jaures  and  Vaillant  definitely  [  1 

modelled  their  proposals  on  existing  facts  in  Switzerland ;  Bebel,  ,  i 
in  the  name  of  German  Socialism,  wrote  a  booklet  to  the  same  ij  < 
purpose ;  and  the  same  movement  is  gaining  ground  in  Bussia,  | 
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Jaures  was  therefore  able  to  say  truly  that  (apart  from  the  British 
exception)  “in  every  country  the  whole  instinct  and  reflection 
of  the  working  classes  run  in  the  contrary  direction  [to  voluntary 
service].  Everywhere  it  is  the  working-man,  the  Socialist,  w’ho 
demands  military  service  for  the  whole  population”  (2nd  edition, 
p.  357).  Even  for  England,  he  predicted  that  our  indifference 
towards  the  idea  of  a  “Nation  in  Arras”  could  not  last  long. 

But  Belgium  is  even  nearer  to  us  than  Switzerland  ;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Belgian  democracy  tow^ards  this  question  is  pro¬ 
portionately  significant.  The  Swiss  (it  has  sometimes  been 
argued)  accept  their  compulsory  militia  as  a  national  tradition  ; 
theirs  alone,  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  never  for  a 
single  generation  dropped  the  ancient  law  that  national  defence 
is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  citizen.  French  and  German 
Socialists,  again,  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  party  opportunism  ; 
of  pleading  for  a  year  or  half  a  year  of  compulsory  service  now, 
in  order  that  they  may  presently  go  on  to  get  rid  of  compulsion 
altogether.  To  those  who  knew  Jaures  personally  that  accusa¬ 
tion  is  ridiculous,  and  any  attempt  to  apply  this  theory  of  “party 
opportunism  ”  to  Belgium  is  still  more  absurd. 

No  ingenuity,  no  political  shift,  w’ill  reconcile  the  policy  of  the 
Belgian  democracy  with  British  insular  ideas.  For  it  was  the 
Belgian  Radicals  who  forced  compulsory  service  upon  the  country, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Conservatives. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
tramp  for  half  a  day  in  Switzerland  with  a  Belgian  gentleman  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eadical  Party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — M.  Hippolyte  Lippens,  of  Ghent.  His  whole  talk  was  of 
the  defencelessness  of  the  country,  of  the  German  danger 
especially,  and  of  the  Conservative  refusal  to  spend  the  necessary 
sums  for  fortifying  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  Two  years  ago  the  King 
at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  the  two  parties  together  upon  this 
common  ground  of  national  defence  ;  and  the  story  was  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  to  tempt  me  to  a  special  tour  of  inquiry  in  Belgium  in  the 
spring  of  1914.  My  original  informants  and  guarantors  were 
Eadicals  and  Socialists,  from  Members  of  Parliament  and  profes¬ 
sors  dowm  to  the  Socialist  compositor  and  proof-reader  who  printed 
the  statement  which  I  afterwards  published.  For  further 
confirmation  I  submitted  this  statement  to  half-a-dozen  chance 
acquaintances  in  railway  trains,  etc.,  who  all  passed  it  as  accurate. 
In  October,  1914,  I  published  this  statement  in  a  brief  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  French  original,  and  the  names  of  my  principal 
informants.^  In  one  word,  they  unanimously  testified  to  the  fact 
that  the  Liberals  had  pressed  for  universal  service ;  that  the 


(1)  Workers  and  War.  (Cambridge :  Bowes  and  Bowes.  Id.) 
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Socialists  had  supported  them  (though  these -latter  would  have  f 
liked  to  shorten  the  period  of  barrack-training,  and  to  adopt  the  i 
Swiss  system  of  promotion) ;  that  the  only  Trade  Union  opposition 

had  come  from  the  Conservative  Unions ;  and  that  the  new  law  k 

% 

was  now  working  well. 

In  a  country  where  the  Tladical  Party  has  thus  steadily  accepted  I 
the  political  odium  of  “  militarism  ”  for  thirty  years,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  mere  political  opportunism  had  induced  | 
them  to  make  universal  service  one  of  their  battle  cries  in  1912,  as  I 

against  the  Conservative  cry  of,  “  Not  another  man,  not  another  y 
gun  !  ”  ^  But  it  was  most  interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  of 
these  Belgian  Radicals  and  Socialists  wnth  that  of  the  English  | 
democrats  ;  and  the  following  summary  notes  of  conversations  with  I 
them  are  all  the  more  significant  because,  when  I  jotted  them  [* 
down  in  the  spring  of  1914,  there  wms  no  particular  reason  to 
anticipate  this  present  war  : —  ^ 

“The  Belgian  Socialists,”  I  then  wrote,  “recognise  that  national  defensive  f 
militias  are  a  necessary  step  towards  internal 'onal  arbitration;  and  they 
are  no  more  disposed  than  other  parties  to  accept  all  the  risks  of  invasion, 
with  the  social  evils  which  must  come  in  its  train.  The  vague  anti¬ 
militarism  and  internationalism  of  our  British  Trade  Unionists,  who  treat 
invasion  almost  as  a  negligible  factor  in  modern  politics,  would  find  very  [ 
little  support  in  Belgium.  To  the  average  Belgian,  as  to  the  Swiss,  it  is  i 
very  strange  to  hear  that  British  Liberals  are  mostly  opposed  to  national  \ 
military  service,  and  that  they  denounce  as  Tories  those  fellow-Liberals 
who  venture  to  advocate  the  Swiss  system.  The  Belgian  cannot  understand 
such  a  state  of  mind;  and,  much  as  he  respects  our  Navy,  that  alone  cannot  ; 
reconcile  him  to  the  paradox  that,  in  Great  Britain,  Conservatives  should  so 
often  spend  their  energies  in  pressing  upon  the  unwilling  Tjiberals  a  really 
democratic  system  of  national  defence.  The  objections  so  often  insisted 
upon  by  British  writers  and  speakers,  who  know  nothing  of  actual  national  ^ 
military  service  except  by  the  vaguest  hearsay,  are  scouted  in  Belgium  as 
they  are  scouted  in  Switzerland.  ' 

“  (1)  The  barrack  life  of  15  months  is  no  longer  feared  by  parents  as  it 
was  w’hen  they  knew  little  of  it.  ]\I.  Albert  Mechelynck,  the  Radical  member 
who  was  deputed  to  negotiate  the  contentious  details  in  the  Parliamentary  ^ 
Committee,  told  me  that  many  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  almost  boycotted 
him  during  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  as  a  man  who  proposed  to  send  their  j 
sons  to  ruin.  Since  then  their  experience  has  been  so  favourable  that  many 
have  come  and  thanked  him  for  all  that  the  Service  has  done  for  their  boys.  ^ 
Belgian  barrack  life  has  been  immensely  improved;  the  uniform,  once 
tabooed  in  all  the  best  seats  at  concert  or  theatre,  is  now  universally  | 
respected ;  and  salutary  social  effects  are  springing  already  from  this  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  of  town  and  country,  rich  and  poor. 

(1)  The  reasons  which  have  prompted  this  Conservative  attitude  are  too  com-  i 
plicated  to  be  touched  upon  here.  But  Conservatism  and  Pacificism  were  so 
thoroughly  identified  in  Belgian  politics  that,  at  x\ntwerp,  the  Conservative 
party  included  fractions  of  almost  all  political  creeds,  whose  only  common 
ground  was  Pacificism.  ’ 
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“(2)  Industry  and  Commerce. — Here,  as  in  Switzerland,  there  is  no  feeling 
that  compulsory  training  handicaps  the  nation  in  the  long  run. 

“(3)  The  Thin  End  of  the  Wedge. — This  argument,  so  much  used  in  Great 
Britain,  is  ridiculous  to  a  Belgian,  who  knows  very  well  that  in  all  countries 
the  time  of  service  has  rather  tended  to  decrease  than  to  increase.  He  knows 
(though  Britons  often  do  not)  that  even  the  present  extension  of  French 
service,  due  to  an  exceptional  stress  of  circumstances,  is  only  a  partial  return 
to  the  original  length  of  training.  To  the  ‘  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  ’  argument 
the  Belgian  gives  the  common-sense  answer  :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extend  the  service  unless  a  large  majority  of  the  nation  thought  it  necessary. 
In  his  own  particular  Case  the  equal  distribution  of  service  over  all  shoulders 
that  are  able  to  bear  it  has  brought  with  it  a  very  considerable  ehortening 
of  the  service. 

“(4)  Strikes. — The  Belgian  sees  that,  so  long  as  any  army  is  needed,  the 
justest  form  that  it  can  take  must  certainly  be  that  of  a  citizen  army.  To 
several  Socialists  I  put  the  plain  question  :  ‘  Take  the  case  of  a  country  like 
England,  with  her  Navy  and  her  160,000  Regulars  in  either  case;  do  you 
think  the  working  man  would  have  more  chance  of  justice  in  such  a  country 
under  the  present  Territorial  Force,  or  under  a  compulsorily  enrolled  Terri¬ 
torial  Force  (always  supposing  that  either  could  legally  be  used  against  the 
strikers)?  ’  Here  again  I  got  the  common-sense  answer  :  ‘  We  would  rather 
have  the  whole  nation  in  arms  than  your  300,000  Territorial  volunteers.’” 

Tassing  on  from  Belgium  to  Fiance,  1  was  able  to  see  M.  Albeit 
Thomas  (the  present  Minister  of  Munitions)  and  other  prominent 
Socialists.  1  found  them  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Belgian  Eadi- 
cals— that,  so  long  as  we  must  have  armaments  of  any  kind,  the 
safest  system  both  from  the  military  and  the  social  point  of  view 
is  the  compulsory  system.  Voluntarism  is  no  more  a  practical 
question  in  France  than  in  Germany.  Yet,  M.  Albert  Thomas  and 
his  friends  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Dreyfus  affair,  about 
the  strike  of  1910,  and  about  French  barrack-life  than  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  friends  know. 

In  the  face  of  the  Continental  working  man’s  prejudice 
in  favour  of  universal  service,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  our  working  man’s  contrary  prejudice?  Mr.  Kennedy 
claims  for  the  recent  Bristol  Congress  that  it  “passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  against  any  form  of  conscription.”  The 
fact  is,  that  this  Congress  reflected  the  natural  uncertainties  of  a 
large  body  of  men  who  have  steadily  postponed  all  serious  and 
impartial  consideration  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  who  are  at  last 
confronted  with  a  crisis  which,  while  forcing  discussion,  renders 
calm  and  impartial  discussion  almost  impossible.  While  the 
feeling  of  the  Congress  was  indubitably  strong  against  conscrip¬ 
tion,  yet  (as  many  papers  pointed  out  at  the  time)  the  resolution 
was  carefully  worded  so  as  to  leave  the  main  question  still  open. 
This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Paris  by  Mr. 
John  Hodge,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Labour  Party,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29th  last ;  a  speech  w'hich  was  very  imperfectly  reported  in  the 
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English  papers.  Mr.  Hodge  was  touring  France  to  enlighten  [ 
public  opinion  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  British  effort  in  this  w?r ;  f  i 
his  colleagues  were  Mr.  George  Roberts,  M.P.,  secretary  to  the  |  i 
Printers’  Union,  and  Mr.  Smith,  delegate  of  the  Socialist  Defence  j  ( 
Committee,  and  official  interpreter.  The  place  was  the  audience-  |  i 
hall  of  the  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics ;  the  audience  were  |  i 
admitted  by  ticket,  and  included  the  President  of  the  Republic,  j  i 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Ministers  and  Deputies,  and  a  \ 
strong  representation  of  Trade  Union  leaders.  Messrs.  Hodge  J  t 
and  Roberts  spoke  in  English ;  Mr.  Smith  took  their  words  down  [  t 
in  shorthand,  and  turned  them  off-hand  into  French  for  the  benefit  o 
of  the  assembly  in  general,  though  it  was  evident  that  a  large  .  c 
number,  being  bankers  and  city  men,  had  understood  the  original.  |  c 
Mr.  Hodge,  whose  words  I  took  down  straight  from  his  mouth,  i  h 
alluded  to  this  vote  of  “the  Parliament  of  Labour’’  at  Bristol,  |  f( 
and  continued  :  “  Some  people  said  that  it  was  against  conscription,  i  h 
Notinng  of  the  kind;  they  only  said  they  didn’t  believe  the  volun-  ^  n 
tary  system  had  failed.”  His  official  interpreter,  coming  to  this  ,  w 
passage,  thus  paraphrased  Mr.  Hodge’s  explanation  of  the  Bristol  ^  ti 
vote  :  ‘‘Ce  n’est  pas  condamner  le  Service  Militaire  Obligatoire ;  P 
seulement,  il  n’est  pas  encore  necessaire.’’  Both  Mr.  Hodge  and  ii  lo 
Mr.  Roberts  explicitly  asserted  that,  if  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  j*  tr 
Kitchener  pronounced  compulsion  necessary  for  winning  this  war,  j  ai 
Labour  would  accept  their  verdict.  The  former  said  Whenever  sti 
a  responsible  Government  says  that  voluntarism  has  failed,  and  ^  in 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  War  Lords,  it’s  necessary  co 
we  should  have  compulsion,  then  we  shall  agree  to  it.”  This  _ 
pledge  comes  out  with  equal  clearness  in  the  brief  report  I  W( 
of  his  speech  which  appeared  in  L’HumaniU  next  day  (Sep-  I  pe 
tember  30th).  I  remarked  at  the  time  to  a  well-known  I  a 
Socialist  Deputy  that  it  wmuld  be  of  priceless  value  to  j  PI 
the  cause  of  national  unity  if  our  Labour  leaders  could  thi 
speak  as  plainly  as  this  to  British  audiences.  Their  reticence  pu 
at  home  and  their  free  speech  at  Paris  are  easily  explicable  by  Hi 
the  difference  of  atmosphere.  In  Great  Britain,  the  prejudice  |  if] 
against  the  Nation  in  Arms  has  been  assiduously  fostered  for  many  ’  tha 
years  past.  The  grossest  mis-statements  have  been  circulated;  the 
even,  in  some  cases  which  I  could  name,  deliberate  and  almost  .  the 
official  mis-statements.  Free  discussion  has  been  stifled  by  the  La 
very  party  which,  whenever  it  is  true  to  itself,  has  most  to  gain  of 
from  freedom  of  speech.  The  advocate  of  democratic  compulsion  cor 
in  Britain  feels  as  if  he  were  speaking  in  a  refrigerator.  With  a  wa: 
Parisian  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prejudice  is  the  other  woi 
way.  Frenchmen,  who  first  created  a  Nation  in  Arms  in  modern  but 
Europe,  who  recurred  to  it  as  soon  as  they  bad  got  rid  of  Napo-  aga 
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Icon  111.,  and  who  know  from  their  own  daily  experience  how  it 
works  in  peace  and  war,  are  overwhelmingly  prejudiced  in  its 
favour.  Even  Jaures,  who  had  suffered  as  much  as  most  men  in 
defence  of  Dreyfus,  who  had  dared  to  propose  an  international 
strike  against  war,  and  who  wrote  his  Armee  Nouvelle  under 
the  immediate  shock  of  that  unjust  strike-breaking  in  1910,  had  no 
misgivings  whatever  as  to  the  compulsory  military  principle.  A 
volunteer  army  for  France  was,  to  him,  as  unthinkable  as  voluntary 
taxation ;  and  the  main  faults  that  he  found  with  our  own  Terri¬ 
torial  system  were  (1)  its  “oligarchical”  character,  the  distinctions 
of  birth  and  wealth  between  officer  and  private  ;  and  (2)  the  veiled 
compulsion  by  which,  even  in  peace  time,  a  good  many  of  our  so- 
called  volunteers  were  recruited.  If  Messrs.  Hodge  and  Koberts 
had  spoken  less  plainly  at  Paris  than  they  did,  they  would  have 
forfeited  the  deepest  sympathies  of  their  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pathetically  and  horribly  true  that,  if  they  w^ere  to 
repeat  those  two  speeches  among  many  British  audiences,  they 
would  be  brought  into  great  difficulties  by  this  same  frank  revela¬ 
tion  of  their  true  feelings  which  stood  them  in  such  good  stead  at 
Paris.  But  how  long  is  this  comedy  of  errors  to  continue  ?  How 
long  are  we  to  base  national  unity  on  the  policy  of  concealing 
truth  until  the  masses  have  hardened  into  a  one-sided  conviction, 
and  then  pleading  this  very  conviction  of  the  masses  as  a  final 
standard  of  truth,  and  as  a  measure  by  which  all  our  national  policy 
must  be  meted,  even  in  one  of  the  gravest  crises  which  have  ever 
confronted  Great  Britain?  The  fatalistic  and  fatal  argument, 
“This  is  how  the  people  actually  think,  and  therefore  this  is  how 
we  must  shape  our  policy,”  vitiates  not  only  Mr.  Kennedy’s  tem¬ 
perate  article,  but  the  whole  outlook  of  many  most  conspicuous 
Labour  leaders.  A  few  years  ago  (December  4th,  1912),  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  represented  to  the  Daily  Mail,  in  a  long  article, 
that  the  working  classes  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  com¬ 
pulsory  service,  and  therefore  any  such  suggestion  must  be  futile. 
He  added,  “That  attitude  may  be  wrong;  it  may  be  right  ”  :  as 
if  it  had  not  been  his  first  duty,  as  a  Labour  leader,  to  make  sure 
that  the  attitude  was  right,  before  accepting  it  as  a  measure  of 
the  whole  situation  !  At  a  far  more  recent  date  w'e  have  heard 
the  same  argument  from  one  of  the  most  straightforward 
j  Labour  leaders — Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  He  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (November  16th)  that  the  working  classes  w’ere 
;  convinced  “it  is  not  conscription  they  [the  compulsionists] 
want,  so  much  as  a  cheap  army.”  To  the  protest  which  these 
j|  words  called  forth  he  replied  :  “People  might  be  right  or  wrong; 
but  certainly  that  was  what  they  had  got  into  their  minds.”  Here, 
>  again,  the  unstudied  excuse  reveals  the  bottom  of  the  speaker’s 
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thought.  The  attitude  of  both  these  politicians  towards  their  party  J 
is  less  of  real  leadership  than  of  subservience ;  each  is  practically  I 
accepting  his  orders  from  below,  and  is  allowing  himself  to  be  i 
dominated  by  what  Napoleon  called  “  that  stupid  word,  Impos-  !] 
sible !  ”  In  such  circumstances  as  these,  and  considering  the  > 
further  fact  that  no  Labour  Party  in  any  of  the  great  States  of 
Europe  contains  so  few  men  of  wide  culture  and  real  international  | 
experience  as  our  own,  it  is  easily  explicable  that  the  British  demo¬ 
cracy  should  be  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  views  of  all  Conti¬ 
nental  democracies  on  this  most  momentous  question.  | 

These  may  seem  serious  accusations ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  1 
printed  them  still  more  plainly  more  than  eighteen  I 

months  ago ;  that  I  undertook  to  print,  at  my  own  I 

expense,  any  rectification  of  fact  which  might  be  offered,  f 
and  that  no  such  offer  has  yet  been  made,  though  I 

challenged  by  name  some  of  the  leaders  whom  I  held  most  J 

responsible  for  this  grievous  misunderstanding.  Is  Mr.  Kennedy  * 

really  prepared  to  maintain,  not  only  that  the  British  working  . 
classes  are  prejudiced  against  the  compulsory  system— which,  of  ' 
course,  w^e  all  admit — but  also  that  their  prejudices  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  history,  by  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  ex-  i 
perience  of  the  many  countries  which  possess  the  compulsory 
system?  Is  he  prepared  to  prove  that  the  cry  of  Prussianim! 
now  raised  against  all  forms  of  compulsory  recruiting  is  more  1 
reasonable  than  the  same  cry  of  Prussianisin  !  with  wdiich  volun-  j 
tarists  met  the  proposal  for  compulsory  education  in  our 
benighted  past,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  actually  succeeded, 
for  about  a  generation,  in  keeping  Great  Britain  on  one  of  the 
lowest  rungs  of  the  w'orld’s  educational  ladder?  In  that  case  G 
I  am  whiling  to  develop  briefly  the  following  three  propositions,  1 
and  to  print  at  my  owm  expense,  within  the  same  cover,  any  " 
counter-statements  which  he  may  make,  not  even  reserving  the 
last  w'ord  for  myself  :  (i.)  that  in  past  history  a  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  system  has  nearly  always  been  the  note  of  a  democracy, 
while  despots  have  generally  preferred  a  voluntary  or  semi-  • 
voluntary  system ;  (ii.)  that  the  ideal  of  modern  Continental  ^ 
democrats  is  not  voluntarism,  but  a  compulsory  militia  on  the 
Swiss  model,  in  which  every  man  must  begin  in  the  ranks;  (iii.l 
that,  where  such  a  national  compulsory  system  has  been  seriously  ;  | 
resisted  in  its  execution,  the  main  resistance  has  come  from  ; 
people  w’ith  whom  the  majority  of  our  working  classes  could 
have  no  real  sympathy — as,  for  instance,  the  Boyalists  engineered  ^ 
an  anti-conscription  revolt  to  wreck  the  French  Eevolutionary  / 
Government  in  1793,  and  the  forcible  resistance  to  Lincoln’s  > 
Draft  Bill  was  engineered  mainly  in  the  drinking-saloons,  was 
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led  mainly  by  “undesirables,”  and  found  one  outlet  for  its 
energies  in  the  massacre  of  negroes  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

In  other  words,  as  the  distinguished  Socialist  Vaillant  insists, 
universal  service  is  one  natural  and  inevitable  direction  of  true 
democratic  development.  To  the  Continental  democrat,  w'ho 
knows  the  thing  by  experience,  this  seems  a  truism.  Our  w'ork- 
ing-class  leaders  stand  alone  in  denying  (or,  rather,  in  ignoring) 
this  apparent  truth.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  them ;  the 
true  responsibilities  of  leadership  demand  that  they  should 
supply  this  proof,  and  justify  themselves  before  their  Continental 
brethren.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  go  on  repeating  “our 
supporters  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  certainly  this  is  what 
they  have  got  into  their  minds.”  They  must  ascertain  what  is 
right,  what  is  wrong,  and  then  put  the  truth  plainly  before  the 
men  whom  they  profess  to  lead. 

G.  G.  COCLTON. 


j  VOL.  C.  N.S.  D 
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A  SOUND  PEACE  OK  A  SECOND  WAK. 


More  than  once  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  two 
most  authoritative  voices  speaking  for  the  collective  Cabinet,  have 
each  declared  on  different  occasions  that  there  shall  be  no  peace 
until  the  Prussian  military  system  has  been  destroyed  or  before 
Europe  has  been  freed  from  the  nightmare  of  German  aggression 
for  ever.  That  consummation  is,  indeed,  the  only  result  that 
will  provide  a  sound  peace  as  well  as  an  adequate  reco’-^nense  for 
the  immense  sacrifices  in  men  and  treasure  that  the  have 

consecrated  to  the  common  cause.  But  more  recently  some 
politicians  have  declared  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of 
peace  until  Belgium  has  recovered  what  she  has  lost,  and 
something  more,  which  is  a  phrase  in  a  lawyer’s  mouth  that 
may  mean  little  or  nothing.  This  definition  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intentions  is  a  remarkable  whittling  down  of  the  grand 
resolution  to  effect  a  drastic  and  durable  remedy  of  the  evil  that 
had  befallen  Europe  from  Prussian  militarism,  and  the  German 
desire  to  establish  their  own  hegemony,  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  earlier  pronouncements. 

Belgium  may  be  restored  to  her  lost  limits,  with  even  some 
compensation  thrown  in,  and  still  the  Prussian  military  system 
might  survive,  and  Europe  might  also  continue  to  lie  under  the 
shadow  of  a  revived  and  more  formidable  German  menace  than 
ever.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  establish  the  fact  that 
ofiicial  statements  about  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Peace 
that  must  some  day  bring  a  conclusion  to  this  war  are  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  each  other  and  are  even  mutually  destructive.  It 
does  not  seem  an  unfair  assumption  then  to  hold  that  the 
Ministerial  views  as  to  what  will  constitute  a  suitable  Peace  are 
even  now  hazy  and  inchoate.  Brave,  resolute  men  would  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  saying— We  will  not  think  or  talk  of  peace 
until  we  have  laid  our  foe  in  the  dust  never  to  rise  again.  Such 
a  statement  w^ould  also  harmonise  with  the  first  programme  when 
Mr,  Asquith  used  the  valiant  words  (September,  1914)  :  “We  will 
not  sheathe  our  sword  again  until  the  rights  of  the  small  nationali¬ 
ties  are  established  on  unassailable  bases.”  A  meagre  Peace  may 
restore  those  rights,  but  only  the  shattering  of  German  power 
can  render  them  unassailable. 

Kumours  of  an  early  Peace  are  to  be  heard  on  all  sides.  They 
are  so  persistent  that  the  mind  is  driven  for  a  moment  to  conclude 
that  the  w'ar,  this  life  or  death  struggle  betw^een  millions  of  men, 
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must  be  an  unreality,  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria  conjured  up  by  an 
overwrought  brain,  until  w'e  read  of  the  Titanic  encounters  on 
laud  and  sea,  which  leave  no  other  conclusion  open  to  us  than 
that  our  peace-scheming  politicians  live  in  a  dreamland  of  their 
own.  For  if  they  are  not  dreamers  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  they  are  disingenuous,  that  they  never  had  any  intention 
of  muzzling  the  Hohenzollern,  and  that  they  will  be  very  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  patch  up  a  peace  that 
would  leave  things  very  much  where  they  were  before  the  w'ar 
began,  and  that  would  be  disastrous,  not  only  for  our  honour, 
but  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Empire.  This  conclusion 
might  at  first  inspection  appear  unw^arrantable,  but  a  careful 
exam’  of  the  speeches  made  by  Ministers,  since  they  dis¬ 

covered  that  Germany  was  not  going  to  collapse  quickly  through 
starvation  or  w'ant  of  men,  reveals  so  many  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  between  their  most  formal  declarations  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  their  views  are  firmly  fixed  and  their 
resolution  unswerving  and  unyielding.  We  are  left  sometimes 
in  doubt  whether  the  restoration  of  Belgium  may  not  before  very 
long  be  held  to  suffice  as  an  irreducible  minimum  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Peace  discussions.  What  influences  beyond  our 
ken  and  vision  can  induce  men  to  think  that  the  early  arrival  of 
a  base  and  disastrous  Peace  could  compensate  us  for  its  terms? 

Every  one  of  us  must  have  had  frequent  experience  of  late  of 
receiving  assurances  from  persons  who  certainly  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  believing  what  they  say,  that  peace  wdll  be  restored 
during  this  summer,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
these  disseminators  of  rumours  are  challenged  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  extraordinary  assertion  it  invariably  takes  the  form  that, 
as  all  the  belligerents  wdll  before  long  be  reduced  to  more  or  less 
complete  financial  exhaustion,  they  wull  be  unable  to  continue  the 
contest  any  longer.  It  appears  to  be  a  safe  deduction  from  the 
uniform  character  of  the  argument  that  this  predictiori  of  an  early 
Peace  is  the  reflection  of  the  desire  in  some  high  financial  circles 
to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  not  from 
patriotic,  but  solely  from  pecuniary  and  selfish  motives.  We 
used  often  to  be  told  before  the  war  that  “la  haute  finance”  was 
a  power  in  the  wmrld  without  the  trammels  of  patriotism,  for  it 
was  cosmopolitan  and  international,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance,  notably  with  regard  to  the  Algeciras  and  Agadir  crises, 
its  emissaries  claimed  for  it,  with  or  without  reason,  the  credit 
of  averting  war.  It  was  only  in  August,  1914,  wffien  down  to 
the  eleventh  hour  the  leading  financiers  were  sure  that  peace 
would  be  preserved,  that  the  hollowness  of  its  claim  to  restrain 
ambitious  rulers  was  exposed. 
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But  when  we  speak  of  international  finance  in  this  country 
we  mean  exclusively  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  Germans  > 
naturalised  and  native,  in  the  City  of  London.  These  were,  and  I 
still  are,  a  formidable  gang  upon  whom  peerages  and  other  titles  I 
have  been  showered  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  almost  impos-  ^ 
sible  to  place  limits  to  their  social  influence  and  to  say  where  it 
begins  and  where  it  ends.  But  if  the  war  continues  much  longer,  !l 
and  acquires  here  the  bitterness  that  it  already  jxrssesses  in  the  | 
eyes  of  every  one  of  the  Allies  except  the  British,  these  gentle¬ 
men  fully  realise  that  their  fate  will  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  an  I 
aroused  and  indignant  public  opinion,  without  any  influence  being  - 
able  to  shield  them  any  longer.  An  answer  will  soon  have  to  | 
be  given  to  the  question.  How  is  it  that  when  Germans  of  humble  ' 
station  are  being  interned  those  in  affluent  circumstances  are  I 
allowed,  not  merely  to  roam  at  large,  but  even  to  direct  some  of  ' 
our  leading  banks,  to  control  much  of  our  finance,  and  above  j 
all,  to  be  left  in  a  favoured  position  to  spread  broadcast  iusinua-  ‘i 
tions,  rumours  and  even  positive  assertions  that  the  state  of  the  j 
money  market  renders  an  early  peace  indispensable  unless  we 
are  all  to  be  ruined?  These  are  the  kind  of  disturbing  sugges- 
tions  that  divert  our  aim  and  paralyse  our  blow.  It  is  the  German  j' 
financial  houses  that  see  ruin  in  front  of  them,  for  a  wave  of  i 
indignation  may  lead  the  British  people  to  send  them  all  pack-  j  , 
ing  back  to  the  Rhine.  To  save  themselves  they  are  clutching  * 
at  any  desperate  expedient  to  weaken  our  effort  and  to  turn  us  ( 
from  our  purpose  of  extirpating  all  Teutonic  influences  at  the  _  i 
root.  I  ( 

Their  best  chance  of  averting  the  fate  that  would  have  befallen  I  ( 
them  at  once  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  if  they  had  been  British  i 
financiers  in  Berlin  lies  in  the  early  conclusion  of  peace.  Hence  -  < 

underground  intrigues  are  set  on  foot  to  create  the  doubt,  ‘  i 
despondency  and  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves  and  our  Allies  ( 
which  may  induce  us  to  contemplate  a  peace  without  any  other  j 
recommendation,  except  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  fighting.  All  ( 
our  sacrifices  are  to  be  in  vain,  all  our  expectations  are  to  be  ]  ^ 
blasted,  so  that  a  band — most  of  whom  are  German  born,  and  all  j 

of  German  origin — may  save  their  pelf  and  resume  their  role  of  v 

exploiting  the  British  public.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  t 
confident  assertions  emanating  from  the  private  offices  and  bank  ii 
parlours  of  these  magnates,  and  now  being  spread  broadcast  by  b 
trusting  fools  or  more  interested  agents,  are  to  the  effect  that  peace  j  f 
is  not  merely  near  at  hand,  but  that  it  is  indispensable  for  our  ‘  a 
financial  salvation?  These  aliens — naturalised  or  not — are  not  ii 
thinking  of  our  salvation,  but  of  their  own.  The  sands  in  the  hour-  tl 

glass  of  the  tolerance  too  long  extended  to  them  are  evidently  run-  si 
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ning  low,  and  they  see  that  they  must  resort  to  desperate  devices 
to  save  their  skins.  The  Stock  Exchange  has  given  a  signal  to  the 
country  with  regard  to  its  members,  and  before  long  there  may 
be  a  general  demand  that  all  persons  of  enemy  origin  shall  cease 
to  control  in  any  way  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  that  all 
German,  or  hybrid  German  offices  in  the  City  of  London  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  their  doors.  Then,  only,  shall  we  be  relieved  of 
the  insidious  counsels  to  become  a  party  to  an  inconclusive  and 
inglorious  peace. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unansw^erable  proposition,  in  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  of  wffiat  so  many  persons  are  asking  us  to  believe,  that 
an  early  peace  is  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
that  were  avow'edly  those  of  the  Government  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  war.  We  can  only  have  peace  this  year  by  abandon¬ 
ing  them.  Those  who  have  been,  and  still  are,  predicting  the 
early  cessation  of  the  struggle  assume  either  our  discomfiture 
or  our  betrayal  of  the  common  cause.  They  would  not  dare  to 
say  this  openly,  but  it  is  the  only  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  facts,  although  they  hope  that  the  public  will  not  appre¬ 
ciate  them  until  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  blunder. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  situation  in  the  different  scenes 
of  this  world- war  must  suffice  to  show  anyone  that  an  early  peace 
could  only  be  to  our  disadvantage  and  the  advantage  of  Germany. 
She  holds  in  her  hands  substantial  acquisitions  with  which  she 
could  barter  for  advantageous  terms  that  would  eventually  secure 
for  her  many  of  the  objects  she  felt  sure  of  obtaining  when  she 
declared  w^ar  on  her  neighbours.  If  a  "Peace  Conference  were  to 
commence  its  work  at  this  moment,  it  could  not  ignore  the  terri¬ 
tories  held  by  Germany  and  Austria.  There  is  Belgium,  with  the 
exception  of  an  infinitesimal  part ;  there  is  much  of  Northern 
industrial  France;  there  are  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro.  If 
Germany  offered  at  the  first  sitting  to  restore  all  of  them,  there 
is  no  conceivable  conference  or  arbitration  tribunal — composed,  as 
either  would  be,  of  functionaries,  lawyers  and  financiers — that 
would  not  applaud  her  magnanimity,  and  be  extremely  indulgent 
in  supportirig  any  counter-claim  for  damages.  Yet,  if  such  a  peace 
were  concluded,  Germany  wwild  be  beyond  all  question  the 
triumphant  party,  not  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Napoleon  depos¬ 
ing  old  dynasties  and  substituting  his  own,  but  in  a  thoroughly 
business-like  style  establishing  her  overmastery,  and  shattering 
for  ever  the  concordance  and  mutual  confidence  of  the  Allies.  The 
admission  may  not  be  palatable,  but  the  wmr  has  showm  that  when 
it  began  Germany  wms  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  Power  in 
the  world.  If  peace  w’ere  to  be  concluded  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  still  in  possession  of  her  temporary  spoils  that  reputation 
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would  be  confirmed.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  effectively,  all  i 
States  would  become  in  some  form  or  other  her  vassals.  The  cohe-  I 
sive  cement  between  them  supplied  by  the  desire  to  smash  Ger-  I 
many  as  the  common  foe  of  all  having  failed  to  endure  to  the  end,  L 
eEich  detached  unit  w’ould  in  its  turn  succumb  to  the  force,  or  the 
material  pressure,  of  those  Central  European  Powers,  which  are  a 
law  unto  themselves. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what  Europe  would  be  like  on 
such  a  supposition.  Take,  for  instance,  a  restored  Belgium.  She 
would  recover  her  nominal  independence  it  is  true,  but  without 
owing  it  to  her  champions.  Her  resources  are  drained,  her 
prosperity  is  departed.  She  would  have  no  chance  of  reviving  them, 
save  by  subservience  to  Germany,  for  the  reputation  of  France 
and  England  as  her  equals  would  have  been  destroyed.  Nor  would 
the  position  of  France  be  very  different.  Even  if  it  w’ere  assumed  ! 
that  Germany  left  France  where  she  w'as  in  August,  1914,  it  would  | 
mean  a  final  farewell  to  the  lost  provinces,  and  the  conversion  of  r 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  into  an  integral  German  province,  t 
How  would  England  herself  fare?  Is  her  naval  and  aerial  supe¬ 
riority  on  such  an  unchallengeable  basis  in  this  age  of  scientific 
warfare  that  she  can  afford  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
think  only  of  her  insular  security?  Does  insular  security  carry 
with  it  security  in  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain?  Is  the  old 
adage  forgotten  here  : —  |» 

“  He  who  would  England  win  i 

Mnst  in  Ireland  begin  I  ”  1 

The  Casement  raid  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  has  not  I 
been  forgotten  in  Germany.  Could  England  then  safely  attempt  f 
to  stand  alone?  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  supposititious  cir-  i 
cumstances  created  by  an  early  and  precipitate  Peace,  while  Ger-  ^ 
many  would  be  not  less  hated  by  the  French  and  Belgians, 
England  would  be  despised.  Nor  would  any  consolation  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  side  of  Eussia.  At  the  worst  she  could  always 
turn  eastwards,  and  become  more  of  an  Asiatic  and  less  of  an 
European  Power.  She,  of  all  the  victims  not  of  German  might, 
but  of  her  Allies’  weakness  and  faint-heartedness,  might  find 
compensation  in  a  new  scene. 

Such  would  be  something  like  the  aftermath  of  a  Peace  n 
arranged  while  Germany  retained  in  her  hands  the  spoil  she  has  . 
temporarily  wrested  from  her  neiglibours.  If  the  need  of  an  early  1 
peace  were  to  be  admitted  at  this  moment,  then  its  terms  could  | 
not  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  Germany.  Nominally,  she  p 
would  give  up  much  that  had  never  belonged  to  her ;  in  substance,  | 
she  would  retain  the  means  of  accomplishing  her  main  purpose  at  I 
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no  remote  date.  She  would  then  be  confronted,  not  by  an  Alliance, 
but  by  England  alone.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  very  desirous  to  make  peace  just  now  wdth  the  aid  of 
the  Pope  and  the  American  President,  and  to  fool  us  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  friends  and  subjects  in  the  financial  world  of 
London  into  the  trap  of  believing  that  we  have  no  higher  interest 
or  more  pressing  need  than  an  early  cessation  of  the  war. 

In  contradistinction  with  what  would  be  the  moral  discomfiture 
and  disgrace  of  a  premature  peace  negotiated  at  Germany’s  con¬ 
venience,  and  to  her  summons,  let  us  now  consider  the  details  and 
conditions  of  what  we  may  term  a  sound  peace.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  admit  frankly  and  fully  that  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  reached  for  a  long  time,  and  certainly  not  in  the  present  year. 
Germany  has  not  merely  to  be  driven  back  on  all  sides  out  of  the 
countries  she  ruthlessly  invaded  and  harried^^  but  her  military 
pride  and  power  have  to  be  humbled  and  destroyed  on  her  own 
soil.  Only  then  will  the  Germans  admit  their  defeat.  The  Rhine 
valley  must  witness  some  of  those  scenes  of  war  that  have 
desolated  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle.  Then — and 
only  then — will  Germans  realise  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes 
and  iniquities.  The  season  for  peace  talk  will  only  arrive  when 
the  Allied  armies  have  wrested  from  Germany  by  force  of  arms 
all  that  she  has  seized,  and  have  forced  their  way  through  her 
eastern  and  western  boundaries.  Then  only  may  it  be  permissible 
to  listen  to  what  the  German  Government  has  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  its  future  conduct,  the  compensation  it  will  offer  for  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  unoffending  neighbours,  and  the  guarantees  it 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.  Even 
when  that  position  has  been  secured  within  the  German  borders,  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Germany  wdll  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
.Mlies  that  she  has  laid  aside  for  ever — or  even  for  a  sufficiently 
long  term — the  aggressive  schemes  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
heart,  much  less  that  she  will  abandon  the  military  system  that 
was  to  provide  the  means  of  attaining  them.  Yet  no  peace  could 
!  be  termed  sound,  or  would  be  likely  to  endure,  that  did  not  pre- 
I  scribe  the  complete  abandonment  of  her  policy,  and  effect  the 
removal  of  the  vreapons  that  she  has  employed  against  “  the  small 
nationalities”  and  ‘‘the  Liberal  States”  of  which  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  so  many  times  declared  themselves  to 
I  be  the  special  champions. 

We  now  return  to  the  representatives  of  high  finance  in  order 
to  deal  with  their  last  and  most  subtle  representation.  They  are 
saying  it  is  unwise  to  injure  the  Germans  too  much  because  the 
value  of  all  German  sto<‘k3  and  shares  will  thereby  be  lowered  ; 
and  as  they  are  largely  held  by  British  subjects  and  institutions 
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they  will  suffer  not  less  than  the  enemy  if  German  credit  is 
destroyed,  and  German  resources  are  diminished.  In  plain  words, 
this  is  a  plea  not  to  crush  the  enemy  because  investors  in  under¬ 
takings  of  a  German  or  half-German  parentage  would  suffer  loss. 
This  is  a  matter  that  deserves  to  be  probed  very  closely  by  finan¬ 
cial  experts  beyond  suspicion.  To  reveal  the  whole  truth  they 
should  commence  Jheir  investigations  about  twenty  years  ago, 
w'hen  German  finance  began  to  be  aggressive  in  its  design  of 
exploiting  the  British  investor.  It  was  soon  after  that  date  that 
under  some  evil  influence  our  own  banks  began  to  curtail  the 
lending  powders  of  their  country  branches  with  the  view  of  con¬ 
centrating  their  funds  in  London,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  more  easily  in  the  ‘  ‘  great  deals  ’  ’  of  international  finance. 
It  was  during  that  period  that  it  became  notoriously  easier  to 
obtain  the  funds  for  external  adventures,  let  us  say,  for  instance, 
railways  in  the  Cameroons  or  waterworks  in  Damaraland,  than  for 
home  undertakings.  Indeed,  for  two  years  prior  to  the  war,  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  finance  our  own  English  schemes  in 
the  open  market.  The  wire-pullers  arranged  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  wdien  Mr.  Asquith’s  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  in 
1912,  he  gave  a  sort  of  paternal  blessing  to  the  system  of  abstract¬ 
ing  capital  from  England. 

But  private,  and  even  public  losses  of  this  nature — that  is  the 
temporary  or  permanent  decline  in  value  of  German  securities— 
afford  no  reason  for  dealing  tenderly  with  the  enemy  and  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war  in  a  half-hearted  spirit.  The  country  ought  to 
know  the  truth  about  these  holdings.  If  an  inquest  were  held, 
and  a  register  prepared  of  these  holdings,  then  we  would  be  able 
to  conclude  who  are  the  people  urging  the  Government  to  spare 
Germany.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  with 
regard  to  German  and  Austrian  investments,  as  has  also  been 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  America.  The  country  would  then 
realise  that  the  complete  smashing  up  of  Germany  entailed  a  loss 
to  certain  individuals  and  institutions,  and  it  would  be  able  to 
draw  its  owm  conclusions  from  the  revelations.  Considerable  as 
the  total  might  be,  it  would  not  equal  the  expenditure  at  five 
millions  a  day  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  has 
been  lost  by  the  half-hearted  prosecution  of  the  war  due  to  the 
insidious  and  incessant  representations  not  to  hit  Germany  too 
hard,  lest  we  injure  our  investors.  Moreover,  this  investigation 
w'ould  enable  us  to  understand  the  motives  of  these  whisperers, 
who  are  looking  to  the  ‘  ‘  bulling  ’  ’  of  these  stocks  in  an  after-war 
boom  to  restore  their  affluence  and  power.  For  them,  indeed,  an 
early  peace  is  essential ;  nor  will  there  be  any  possibility  of  ending 
their  intriguing  until  they  are  obliged  to  place  all  their  cards  on 
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the  table,  and  thus  let  the  country  see  why  invisible  hands  have 
so  often  seemed  to  arrest  our  dash,  and  to  divert  our  efforts  from 
the  main  purpose  to  side  issues. 

Our  only  sure  goal  is  a  sound  peace  attaining  the  objects  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle.  It  must  not  be  a  hastily  patched-up  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  come  at  an  early  date.  We  must  not  expect  it 
before  the  summer  of  next  year,  and  unless  our  efforts  are  well 
sustained  we  may  have  to  wait  for  it  until  1918.  But,  however 
long  and  trying  the  delay,  it  will  be  wiser  to  put  up  with  it 
rather  than  be  a  party  to  an  incomplete  and  hollow  peace  that 
would  be  not  only  inglorious,  but  even  injurious  in  the  long  run. 
However  slow  and  costly  the  complete  overthrow  of  Germany 
and  the  conversion  of  Central  Europe  into  a  congeries  of  small 
States  might  prove,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  Europe  an 
assured  peace  for  a  very  long  period,  free  our  commerce  and  our 
shores  from  serious  menace,  and  destroy  for  ever  the  Hohenzollern 
system  and  traditions.  Even  if  no  pecuniary  indemnity  could 
be  wrested  from  a  totally  vanquished  Germany,  the  results  speci¬ 
fied  would  in  themselves  amount  to  an  equivalent.  Moreover, 
some  of  her  assets  would  be  unaffected  by  the  most  complete  dis¬ 
comfiture  that  could  be  conceived.  Her  mineral  w^ealth  in  West¬ 
phalia  and  Silesia  would  remain  untouched  and  could  be  hypothe¬ 
cated.  Her  late  African  colonies  could  be  partitioned  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  pro  rata  compensation  to  the  Allies.  The  argument  that 
Germany  must  be  spared  in  the  interests  of  our  own  pockets  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  The  makers  of  a  sound  Peace  wdll  be  able  to 
discover  ways  of  recovering  quite  as  much  compensation  from  a 
completely  defeated  Germany  as  the  framers  of  an  unsound  con¬ 
vention,  that  is  to  say  one  made  before  the  enemy  who  has  shaken 
the  fabric  of  human  society  to  its  foundations  has  been  completely 
overthrown,  could  extract  from  a  Germany  tnat  still  stood  erect 
and  defiant.  But  the  attainment  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Allies 
in  destroying  the  Prussian  military  system  and  in  freeing  Europe 
from  the  nightmare  of  renewed  German  aggression  transcends  in 
value  and  importance  all  questions  of  an  adequate  or  inadequate 
war  indemnity. 

The  country  must  deal  resolutely  with  the  intrigues  now  in 
active  development  on  belialf  of  a  pro-German  propaganda  in 
favour  of  a  premature  and  early  peace.  The  men  who  are  saying 
that  we  have  no  greater  interest  than  a  speedy  peace  are  traitors 
to  their  country.  If  such  a  disgraceful  transaction  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  possible  Germany  would  be  left  the  real  victor  and 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  of  all  the  sufferers  from  so  miserable 
an  ending  for  our  losses  and  sacrifices  not  one  would  have  greater 
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cause  to  rue  the  day  than  Great  Britain.  Her  reputation  would 
be  destroyed,  her  Colonies  and  India  would  break  the  ties  that 
bound  them  to  a  dishonoured  and  humiliated  Metropolis,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  look  on  with  indifference  while  Germany 
recuperated  herself  first  to  sap  by  her  old  methods  and  then  assail 
our  island  security. 

A  premature  and  early  peace  would  mean  then  a  second  war ;  a  K 
war  in  which  Britain  would  stand  alone.  The  Allies  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  put  an  end 
to  a  foe  that  has  stopped  at  no  wickedness  or  brutality  would  be 
the  first  to  denounce,  and  perhaps  to  combine  against  her  if  the 
weakness  or  falseness  of  our  rulers  w^ere  to  lead  this  country  along 
the  false  track  of  seeking  an  early  peace  through  too  much  ponder¬ 
ing  on  the  expense  and  human  losses  of  a  protracted  war.  Were 
our  evil  and  self-interested  counsellors  to  succeed  in  leading  us 
astray  w  e  should  not  long  escape  the  fate  we  had  deserved.  But  is 
it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  pro-German  intrigues  in  our 
midst,  and  to  remove  the  old  taint  of  German  influence  in  every 
branch  of  our  political  and  administrative  life?  Then  the  insidious 
promptings  in  favour  of  an  early  peace  wmuld  be  arrested,  and 
we  should  seriously  face  the  truth  that  our  fate  is  bound  up  in 
the  attainment  of  a  sound  peace,  be  it  long  or  be  it  soon  in  com¬ 
ing.  If  w'e  fail  or  falter  in  this  high  moral  purpose  and  national 
duty  w^e  may  be  sure  that  Nemesis  will  follow  in  a  second  war 
to  be  fought  wdthout  Allies  and  with  reduced  and  disheartened  j 
forces  due  to  internal  divisions  and  the  alienation  of  our  best  J 
friends.  Let  our  watchword  then  be,  and  it  is  the  only  safe  one, 
a  complete  and  crushing  victory  over  our  foe  as  the  precursor  to 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  Peace  attaining  all  the  objects  of  our 
declared  policy. 

Y. 


THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  YPRES.^ 


Grey  field  of  Flanders,  grim  old  battle-plain, 

What  arfnies  held  the  iron  line  round  Ypres  in  the  rain. 

From  Bixschoote  to  Baecelaere  and  down  to  the  Lys  river? 

Merry  men  of  England, 

Men  of  the  green  shires. 

From  the  winding  waters. 

The  elm-trees  and  the  spires. 

And  the  lone  village  dreaming  in  the  downland  yonder. 

Half  a  million  Huns  broke  over  them  in  thunder. 

Roaring  seas  of  Huns  swept  on  and  sunk  again. 

Where  fought  the  men  of  England  round  Y^pres  in  the  rain. 

On  the  grim  plain  of  Flanders,  whose  earth  is  fed  with  slaughter. 

North-country  fighting  men  from  the  mine  and  the  loom. 
Highlander  and  lowlander  stood  up  to  death  and  doom. 

From  Bixschoote  to  Baecelaere  and  down  to  the  Tjys  river. 


London  men  and  Irish, 

Indian  men  and  French, 

Charging  with  the  bayonet, 

FYring  in  the  trench, 

Fought  in  that  furious  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Leapt  from  their  saddles  to  charge  in  fierce  disorder. 

The  Life  Guards,  mud  and  blood  for  the  scarlet  and  the  plume. 
And  they  hurled  back  the  foemen  as  the  wind  the  sea  spume. 
From  Bixschoote  to  Baecelaere  and  down  to  the  Lys  river. 

(1)  Note. — In  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres,  which  was  fought  in  Octobei’- 
Noveinber,  1914,  a  thin  line  of  British,  supported  on  each  wing  by  small  bodies 
of  French,  stopped  the  push  of  an  immense  German  army  on  Calais.  The  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  not  to  “the  angels  of  Mons,”  but  to  a 
story  received  from  a  very  competent  witness.  On  three  occasions  the  Germans 
broke  through  our  line,  then  paused  and  retired,  for  no  apparent  reason. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  prisoners,  when  asked  the  cause  of  their  retire¬ 
ment,  replied  :  “  We  saw  your  enormous  Reserves.”  We  had  no  Reserves. 
This  story  was  incidentally  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  another  officer  on 
;i  the  curious  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  violently  shelling  certain  empty  fields 
^  behind  our  lines. 
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But  the  huge  Hun  masses  yet  mounted  more  and  more, 
Like  a  giant  wave  gathering  to  whelm  the  sweet  shore, 
While  swift  the  exultant  foam  runs  on  before  and  over. 


Where  that  foam  was  leaping,  | 

With  bayonets,  or  with  none,  I 

The  cooks  and  the  service  men 
Ran  upon  the  Hun. 

The  cooks  and  the  service  men  charged  and  charged  together 
Moussy’s  cuirassiers,  on  foot,  wdth  spur  and  sabre ; 

Helmed  and  shining  fought  they  as  warriors  fought  of  yore— 

Till  calm  fell  sinister  as  the  hush  at  the  whirlwind’s  core. 

From  Bixschoote  to  Baecelaere  and  down  to  the  Lvs  river. 

f 

Lo !  the  Emperor  launched  on  us  his  guard  of  old  renown,  [ 

Stepping  in  parade-march,  as  they  step  through  Berlin  town,  [ 
On  the  chill  road  to  Gheluveldt,  in  the  dark  before  the  diiwnin"  * 

Heavily  tolled  on  them 

Mortal  mouths  of  guns,  | 

Gallantly,  gallantly  , 

Came  the  flower  of  the  Huns. 

Proud  men  they  marched,  like  an  avalanche  on  us  falling. 

Prouder  men  they  met,  in  the  dark  before  the  dawning. 

Seven  to  one  they  came  against  us  to  shatter  us  and  drowm. 

One  to  seven  in  the  woodland  we  fought  them  up  and  down. 

In  the  sad  November  woodland,  w’hen  all  the  skies  were  mourning.  ^ 

The  long  battle  thundered  till  a  waxing  moon  might  w^ane,  | 
Thrice  they  broke  the  exhausted  line  that  held  them  on  the  plain,  | 
And  thrice  like  billows  they  went  back,  from  viewless  bounds  _ 
retiring. 

Why  paused  they  and  went  backward. 

With  never  a  foe  before 

Like  a  long  wave  dragging  ^ 

Down  a  level  shore 

Its  fierce  reluctant  surges,  that  came  triumphant  storming 

The  land,  and  pow'ers  invisible  drive  to  its  deep  returning?  ^ 

On  the  grey  field  of  Flanders  again  and  yet  again 

The  Huns  beheld  the  Great  Reserves  on  the  old  battle-plain,  | 

The  blood-red  field  of  Flanders,  where  all  the  skies  were  mourning.  1 

The  fury  of  their  marshalled  guns  might  plough  no  dreadful  lane  % 
Through  those  Reserves  that  waited  in  the  ambush  of  the  rain,  " 
On  the  riven  plain  of  Flanders,  where  hills  of  men  lay  moaning,  j  : 
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They  hurled  upon  an  army 
The  bellowing  heart  of  Hell, 

We  saw  but  the  meadows 
Torn  with  their  shot  and  shell. 

We  heard  not  the  march  of  the  succours  that  were  coming, 
Their  old  forgotten  bugle-calls,  the  fifes  and  the  drumming. 

But  they  gathered  and  they  gathered  from  the  graves  where  they 
had  lain 

A  hundred  years,  hundreds  of  years,  on  the  old  battle-plain. 

And  the  young  graves  of  Flanders,  all  fresh  with  dews  of 
mourning. 

Marlborough’s  men  and  Wellington’s,  the  burghers  of  Courtrai, 
The  warriors  of  Plantagenet,  King  Louis’  Gants  glacis — 

And  the  young,  young  dead  from  Mons  and  the  Marne  river. 

Old  heroic  fighting  men. 

Who  fought  for  chivalry. 

Men  who  died  for  England, 

Mother  of  Liberty. 

In  the  world’s  dim  heart,  where  the  waiting  spirits  slumber. 
Sounded  a  roar  when  the  walls  were  rent  asunder 
That  parted  Earth  from  Hell,  and  summoning  them  away. 
Tremendous  trumpets  blew,  as  at  the  Judgment  Day — 

And  the  dead  came  forth,  each  to  his  former  banner. 

On  the  grim  field  of  Flanders,  the  old  battle  plain. 

Their  armies  held  the  iron  line  round  Ypres  in  the  rain, 

From  Bixschoote  to  Baecelaere  and  down  to  the  Lys  river. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PATRIOTISM  (I.). 


It  is  one  of  the  strange  delusions  of  “modern”  critics,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  have  a  scientific  training,  that  little  of  real  value  * 
can  be  learnt  from  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  uselessness  of 
Latin  and  Greek  had  been  the  theme  of  much  indignant  rhetoric 
on  the  ground  that  the  time  spent  over  dead  languages  might  be 
much  more  profitably  spent  over  living  ones,  or,  better  still,  de-  ' 
voted  to  science.  No  argument  can  have  weight  with  those  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  on  the  one  side  or  the  i 
other,  because  the  question  really  turns  on  a  difference  of  tempera-  i 
ment,  or,  as  we  used  to  say,  on  whether  a  man  is  born  an  Aristo¬ 
telian  or  a  Platonist.  Nevertheless,  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  i 
the  anti-classical  attitude  involves  a  strange  delusion,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  ancient  history  and  literature  are  full  of  “les¬ 
sons  ”  for  the  modern  reader.  Perpetually  during  the  course  of  ' 
the  present  war  we  have  been  reminded  of  historic  examples 
w^hich  seem  to  illustrate  recent  events  and  controversies,  and  though 
we  are  chary  now  of  affirming  that  history  goes  in  cycles  which 
reproduce  one  another,  and  are  more  inclined  to  speak  of  progress 
in  a  rectilinear  development,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  modern  ^ 
problems  often  seem  to  reproduce  ancient  ones — possibly  because 
human  nature  remains  fundamentally  the  same. 

The  questions,  for  instance,  whether  democracies  can 
govern  dependencies,  whether  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy  t 
is  better  fitted  for  carrying  on  a  prolonged  war,  whether  ^ 
autocracy  or  a  free  commonwealth  is  the  ideal  constitution 
for  the  human  race,  whether  politicians  should  control 
generals  or  generals  govern  politicians,  whether  Imperialism  in  , 
foreign  relations  is  compatible  with  free  institutions  or  j 
untrammelled  Parliamentary  debate  at  home,  whether  Socialism 
is  or  is  not  a  practical  polity — on  these  and  many  other  points  too  j 
numerous  to  mention  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  shed  ^ 
abundant  lights.  In  the  present  paper  I  desire  to  take  a  concrete 
case.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  Patriotism — what  it  means, 
what  consequences  it  involves,  how  it  stands  related  to  the  wider 
feelings  of  what  we  call  cosmopolitanism  or  internationalism.  I 
know  no  better  or  more  illuminating  material  for  a  study  of  this 
kind  than  is  furnished  by  the  career  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
patriot,  in  his  struggle  with  the  barbarian  power  of  Macedon  and 
the  autocratic  efficiency  of  Philip.  From  beginning  to  end  of  [ 
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his  speeches  to  the  Athenian  public  he  is  for  ever  illustrating  the 
claims,  the  duties,  and  the  rights  of  a  true  lover  of  his  country. 

§1. 

Three  notable  figures  in  Greek  history  were  born  at  about  the 
same  date — Philip  of  Macedon,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle.  The 
last-named  was  chosen  by  the  Macedonian  King  as  tutor  for  his 
son  Alexander;  Philip  and  Demosthenes  were  antagonists  during 
I  the  whole  course  of  their  careers.  Aristotle  represented  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  philosophical  interest  in  which  Greece  was  once  more  to 
show  an  example  to  the  world.  The  sphere  of  politics  occupied 
the  other  two  men  during  a  period  of  Athenian  decline — which 
Demosthenes  did  his  best  to  prevent  and  Philip  his  utmost  to 
promote.  After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  Athens  never 
recovered  “the  first  fine,  careless  rapture”  of  her  prime.  She 
had  her  brief  moments  of  revival,  and,  indeed,  as  compared  with 
the  increasing  degeneracy  of  Sparta  she  showed  a  high  spirit  in 
organising  anew  her  naval  power.  She  also  possessed  a  few 
generals  of  no  little  brilliancy,  such  as  Timotheus,  Chares,  Iphi- 
j  crates,  Diopithes,  Phocion,  who  gained  fitful  triumphs  in  circum- 
■  stances  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  her  increasing  use  of  mer- 
I  cenaries — instead  of  native-born  soldiers — and  her  passionate 
desire  to  keep  intact  her  Theoric  Fund  so  as  to  provide  for  her 
festivals  and  spectacular  exhibitions  wffien  the  need  of  the  moment 
'  was  for  munitions  of  war,  told  their  own  tale.  Athens  had  lost 
her  energy,  her  initiative,  her  spontaneity  ;  she  w^as,  as  one  of  her 

[satirists  described  her,  “an  old  woman  in  slippers  guzzling  her 
porridge,”  instead  of  a  Marathon  fighter ;  she  had  all  the  lassitude 
and  slackness  of  one  stricken  with  an  incurable  and  enervating 
malady.  And  here  we  touch  the  tragedy  of  Demosthenes’  life. 
Himself  a  man  of  unwearied  energy,  with  a  patriotic  spirit  nursed 
on  the  heroic  examples  of  the  past — having  Thucydides  at  his 
"  finger-ends  and  keeping  constantly  before  his  eyes  the 
I  dominating  figure  of  Pericles — he  was  doomed  to  live  in 
an  age  which  had  outworn  its  older  ideals  and  among  a 
i  people  who  could  only  be  galvanised  bj'  repeated  shocks  into 

i  anything  approaching  activity.  Great  men  lack  some  of  their 
greatness  when  they  are  deprived  of  a  sympathetic  environ¬ 
ment.  Their  own  nobility  remains  the  same  and  shines 
the  brighter,  perhaps,  because  of  its  singularity.  But  they  lose 
the  comforting  assurance  of  effectiveness ;  they  do  not  see  the 
results  of  their  labours.  They  feel  all  the  drawbacks  of  solitari¬ 
ness  :  dhey  stand  alone.  The  isolation  of  Demosthenes  is  one  of 
the  pathetic  aspects  which  strike  most  acutely  the  student  of  his 
t  age.  For  the  men  who  should  have  worked  most  closely  with 
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him,  and  helped  his  ambitions  by  sharing  them,  did  not  possess  ' 
his  large  vision  and  could  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  could  the  signs  | 
of  the  times.  Isocrates,  for  instance,  “the  old  man  eloquent,” 
and  the  honest  Phocion  ought  to  have  stood  by  him.  But  their  I 

eyes  were  holden.  They  were  utterly  mistaken  about  the  aims  ^ 

and  character  of  Philip.  One  thinks  at  times  of  a  modern  states-  j 

man,  the  lonely  Venizelos,  in  the  midst  of  a  decadent  Greece.  ■ 

Demosthenes  was  not  a  born  orator.  He  laboriously  educated  ^ 
himself  for  his  high  career  in  spite  of  natural  disadvantages.  " 
Probably  he  had  as  a  boy  some  sort  of  impediment  in  his  speech. 

His  voice  was  not  strong,  and  we  know  that  his  rival  ZEschines  | 
derided  him  for  not  being  athletic  or  a  sportsman.  Numerous 
stories  are  told  of  his  rigorous  self-discipline.  He  is  said  to  have 
shut  himself  up  in  an  underground  chamber,  having  shaved  one  f 

side  of  his  face  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  come  out  in  the  1 

light  of  day  and  to  ensure  close  and  continuous  study.  He  put  ! 
pebbles  into  his  mouth  and  then  tried  to  speak  against  the  roar 
of  incoming  waves,  he  recited  while  he  ran  uphill,  and,  according  | 
to  report,  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  Thucydides’  history  eight 
several  times.  We  know  also  that  he  took  lessons  from  Isreus,  ■ 
an  orator  of  distinction,  and  there  is  also  a  tale  that  he  was  an  * 
eager  listener  to  Plato.  His  earlier  efforts  at  oratory  were  disas¬ 
trous,  and  on  one  occasion  after  a  failure  while  he  was  roaming 
in  the  Pirmus  he  was  encouraged  by  an  actor,  who  took  him  in  1 
hand  and  gave  him  some  valuable  hints.  There  seems  no  question  L 
that  he  was  not  born  great,  but  rather  achieved  greatness  by  per-  | 
sistent  industry.  His  enemies  declared  that  his  speeches  were  i 
wanting  in  naturalness  and  smelt  of  the  midnight  oil.  Indeed,  [ 
one  ancient  critic  contrasted  him  with  Cicero  in  this  respect,  giv-  j 
ing  to  the  Roman  orator  the  charm  of  spontaneity,  and  to  the  ; 
Greek  the  merit  of  elaboration  and  study.  However  this  may  ^ 
be,  there  is  no  question  w'hich  was  the  greater  orator.  There  is  a 
no  oration  w'hich  is  quite  comparable  with  the  speech  cf  * 
Demosthenes  “On  the  Crown”  in  the  perfection  of  its  style,  the 
sonority  of  its  eloquence,  and  its  graphic  mixture  of  the  narrative 
and  the  rhetorical  manner.  It  is  said  that  iEschines,  his  antag¬ 
onist  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  retired  from  Athens,  gave  | 
Demosthenes’  speech  for  recitation  to  his  pupils,  and  wdien  they 
w'ere  loud  in  their  expressions  of  admiration,  remarked  :  “What  | 
would  you  have  said  if  you  had  heard  the  man  deliver  it  himself?” 

If  the  Athenian  originally  spoke  with  difficulty,  he  assuredly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conquering  all  obstacles.  We  who  only  read  his  words 
on  the  printed  page  feel  the  charm  of  his  diction  and  the  musical 
rhythm  of  his  best  periods.  But  his  contemporary  audience  were 
aware  that  they  were  listening  to  a  man  who  combined  appropriate  ■ 
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action  with  a  forceful  oratory  which  carried  them  off  their  feet,  a 
man  whose  nervous  energy  and  eager,  inspired  face  added  weight 
and  charm  to  the  noble  ethical  principles  of  his  political  creed. 
Thucydides  no  doubt  had  taught  him  much,  but  he  owed  still  more 
to  his  own  character  and  temperament.  Only  Phocion  could  some¬ 
times  get  the  better  of  him  by  his  rugged  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness.  “Here  comes  the  man  who  can  split  my  harangues  in  two,” 
Demosthenes  said  when  Phocion  arose  to  address  the  Assembly. 
It  was  like  the  contest  between  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony — only  in 
the  reverse  order,  with  Brutus  cutting  deep  into  Antony’s  flam¬ 
boyant  elbquence. 

§2. 

i  On  the  other  hand,  if  Demosthenes  was  not  a  born  orator,  his 
great  adversary,  Philip,  was  a  born  king  and  leader  of  men,  and 
had  a  native  genius  for  war.  No  one  could  have  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  midst  of  more  pressing  difficulties  and  dangers  than 
the  man  who  succeeded  Perdiccas  in  359  b.c.  Macedonia  was 
encircled  by  foes,  and  the  new  ruler  was  only  tw’enty -three  years 
of  age.  On  the  north,  the  Pseonians,  on  the  west,  the  Illyrians 

(threatened  incursions,  and  in  some  cases  carried  them  out  with  the 
usual  ravaging  of  territory.  Moreover,  Philip  had  to  face  two 
pretenders,  Pausanias,  supported  by  King  Cotys  of  Thrace,  and 
j  Arga?us,  who  was  the  nominee  of  Athens.  As  against  the  latter 
p  city,  Philip  was  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because  he  possessed  no 
I  maritime  towns  of  importance,  while  Athens  held  at  this  time 
f  Pydna,  Methone,  Potidsea  and  some  other  places  in  Chalcidice 
I  as  well  as  towns  in  the  Chersonese.  Islands  such  as  Thasos, 
Lemnos,  Imbros  were  hers,  and  she  was  allied  with  Byzantium, 
s  Along  all  the  northern  coast  of  the  j®gean,  which  has  become  of 
j  such  importance  in  the  present  war,  the  influence  and  power  of 
^  Athens,  based  on  her  fleet,  were  nearly  supreme.  Olyrithus  was 
*  the  only  State  in  this  neighbourhood  strong  enough  to  resist  her. 
p  And  yet  in  twelve  months  Philip  succeeded  in  transforming  the 
*1  whole  situation.  He  defeated  Argaeus  and  the  Athenians  : 

[chastised  the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians ;  bribed  Cotys  to  give  up 
the  cause  of  Pausanias  ;  and  then,  after  professing  friendship  with 
the  Athenians  and  deluding  them  wuth  vague  promises,  turned 
'  his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a  town  which  Athens  had  always 
claimed  as  her  own,  and  which  even  now  the  Macedonian  King 
^  declared  he  w’ould  surrender  to  her  in  exchange  for  Pydna.  He 
was  naturally  anxious  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  armed 
assistance  being  given  to  Amphipolis  while  he  was  besieging  the 
town.  No  sooner  did  it  fall  than  he  forgot  his  promises,  changed 
^  his  mind  and  kept  both  Amphipolis  and  Pydna  for  himself.  His 
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army  had  already  been  brought  to  a  state  of  high  military  effi-  ^ 

ciency.  His  navy  henceforth  became  an  object  of  close  and  ■ 

constant  care.  Naturally,  as  against  the  loose  confederation  of  F 
Athens  with  her  allies,  an  autocratic  despot  like  Philip  possessed 
great  advantages.  This  is  how  a  little  later,  in  his  First  Olynthiac  1 
oration,  Demosthenes  refers  to  this  point.  “The  danger  is  that  j 
this  man,  with  all  his  cleverness  and  unscrupulousness — making 
concessions  here,  threatening  there — may  convert  and  wrest  to 
his  use  some  of  our  main  resources.  He  has  it  in  his  sole  power 
to  publish  or  conceal  his  designs  :  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
general,  sovereign,  paymaster  :  he  accompanies  his  army  every¬ 
where.  These  are  great  advantages  for  quick  and  timely  opera¬ 
tions  in  war.”  ^  The  words  have  a  curiously  modern  ring.  One 
might  almost  imagine  an  Allied  statesman  in  the  present  war  ■ 
pointing  out  how  the  military  autocracy  of  Germany  helps  the  r 
Central  Powers  in  their  great  campaign.  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macedonian  menace  was  very 
quickly  appreciated  in  Athens.  Indeed,  Demosthenes  himself,  ^ 
w'ho  saw  farther  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  hardly  realised  ^ 
at  first  all  that  it  involved.  In  the  earliest  of  his  speeches  to  the 
Assembly — as  distinct  from  his  private  and  legal  orations — he  is 
concerned  with  another  peril,  one  which  perpetually  loomed  large 
in  the  imagination  of  Hellenes,  the  peril  of  the  Persian  King.  The  i 
speech,  which  goes  by  the  name  He/st  twp  Su/i/uopitov  (b.c.  354),  is  ■ 
a  very  remarkable  example  of  Demosthenes’  statesmanship.  As  5 
against  those  who  were  alw^ays  pre-occupied  with  the  possibility  of 
Persian  designs  on  Greece,  largely  on  the  ground  that  Persia  was 
the  hereditary  enemy,  Demosthenes  saw  clearly  enough  that  the 
situation  was  essentially  changed,  and  that  the  clouds  on  the  | 
Eastern  horizon  no  longer  portended  an  imminent  storm.  There  ^ 
was  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  this  quarter  ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Persian  monarch  had  now  become  a  sort  of  relieving  officer  for  a 
Hellenic  pecuniary  embarrassment,  an  ally  to  whom  one  or  othe'  * 
of  the  parties — Spartan  or  Athenian — appealed  for  help  against 
their  rivals  of  the  moment.  It  suited  Philip  at  a  later  stage  to 
pose  as  Generalissimo  of  the  Greek  forces  against  the  old  foe  who 
had  dared  to  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  Hellas,  and  had  been 
thoroughly  well  beaten  for  his  pains.  But  for  the  present — at  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  was  speaking — the  Persian  king  was 
practically  harmless.  It  certainly  behoved  Athens  to  prepare  her¬ 
self  for  any  contingency  :  she  should  remain  on  the  defensive, 
however,  and  not  attempt  any  initiative.  And  from  this  point 
Demosthenes  goes  on  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  reforms  on  which 
he  insisted  in  many  subsequent  harangues — the  necessity  of 
(1)  Dem.,  ’OA.  I.,  4.  [The  references  are  to  Bekker’s  edition.] 
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rearranging  contributions  to  the  State  service,  so  that  the  fleet, 
above  all,  should  be  kept  in  a  position  of  thorough  efficiency. 

At  this  time  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man’s  hand,  and  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  speech.  The 
great  enemy,  as  he  became  afterwards,  was  reorganising  his  king¬ 
dom,  training  his  Macedonian  phalanx,  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  navy.  Towards  Athens  he  kept  the  attitude  of  a  friend,  and 
he  took  care  to  be  represented  in  the  City  by  orators,  who,  either 
through  blindness  or  greed,  were  devoted  to  his  interests.  Eubulus 
was  one,  so  were  Demades  and  .35schines ;  and  even  Phocion, 
though  no  one  could  suspect  his  probity,  often  played  his  game. 
Afterwards,  Philip  threw  off  the  mask.  He  dared  to  threaten 
Thermopylae,  but  when  he  found  the  pass  occupied  by  Athenian 
troops  he  thought  it  wiser  to  retire.  In  Chalcidice  and  in 
Thrace  he  adopted  bolder  tactics.  He  took  pains  to  secure  the 
wealthy  mines  of  M.  Pangaeus,  and  after  playing  with  Athens,  and 
deluding  her  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  capture  Amphi- 
polis  on  her  behalf,  openly  showed  his  hand  by  advancing  on  the 
important  town  of  Olynthus,  which  he  subsequently  mastered, 
helped  by  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  the  supineness  of  Athena. 

§  3. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  paper  wdth  the  incidents  of  the  orator’s 
life,  nor  yet  with  the  various  steps  by  which  Philip — after  his 
victory  at  Chaeroneia — rose  to  supremacy  over  the  Greek  w’orld.  I 
wish  rather  to  indicate  the  chief  features  of  Demosthenes’  policy, 
and  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  the  basic  principles  of  patriotism. 
Fortunately,  for  our  purpose,  there  is  an  inner  consistency  in  his 
views  from  the  beginning  to  the  sorry  ending  of  his  career.  Let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  he  was  a  great  student  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  Pericles.  What  was  the 
ideal  of  Athenian  citizenship  which  the  great  statesman 
delineated  for  his  countrymen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  War?  It  was  freedom  in  the  first  place,  complete  liberty 
under  democratic  forms.  It  was  culture  in  the  second  place,  for 
Athens  was  the  soul  of  Greece,  and  her  high  level  of  mental  attain¬ 
ment  was  a  shining  beacon  for  her  age.  This  culture  wms  alike 
intellectual  and  msthetic.  “We  love  beauty,  and  yet  are  not 
soft  or  enervated.”  ’  The  Athenians  were  to  be  strong,  both  on 
land  and  sea,  and  yet  militarism — such  as  was  to  be  found  in 
Sparta — was  abhorrent  to  the  civic  idea.  They  were  to  be  soldiers, 
but  not  pipe-clay  soldiers  :  they  were  to  cultivate  intelligence 

(1)  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Pericles’  great  speech  over  the  fallen,  as  report«d 
by  Thucydides.  II.  35  et  foil. 
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rather  than  sell  their  souls  to  the  drill  sergeant.  Above  all,  they 
were  to  love  their  native  State,  which  was  to  be  for  them  not  a 
cold  abstraction,  but  a  living  and  adorable  entity.  Few  things  are 
more  remarkable  than  Pericles’  language  on  this  point,  as  nar¬ 
rated  by  Thucydides.  The  Athenians  were  to  become  enamoured 
of  Athens,  to  be  her  lovers,  as  though  she  were  a  mistress  who- 
asked  of  them  their  deepest  devotion.  Patriotism  in  this  sense  is 
not  another  name  for  civic  duty ;  it  is  almost  an  emotional 
rhapsody. 

To  Demosthenes,  studying  this  Periclean  ideal ,  several  modifica¬ 
tions  seemed  necessary,  mainly  because  the  times  had  altered, 
but  partly  because  of  certain  implicit  imperfections.  The  love  of 
Athens  was  too  exclusive  an  ardour  :  it  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Athens  was  super-eminent  in  Greece  and  could  tolerate 
no  rivals.  There  was  no  Panhellenic  feeling  in  it ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  consistent  with  a  duel  to  the  death  against  another 
Greek  State,  Sparta.  Demosthenes,  indeed,  thought  that  Athens 
deserved  supremacy,  but  she  must  deserve  it  because  she  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  Panhellenic  idea,  the  natural  leader  of  a  Greece 
which  willingly  allowed  herself  to  be  led.  Athens  after  Pericles 
had  become  Imperialist,  a  despot  city,  ruling  her  allies  and  subject- 
States  with  a  rod  of  iron.  That  must  no  longer  be  her  policy. 
She  ought  everywhere  to  support  Greek  communities,  help  them 
in  their  struggles,  preserve  their  independence,  above  all,  render 
assistance  by  land  and  sea,  if  they  were  menaced  by  a  foreign  and 
barbarian  Power,  such  as  Macedon.  Patriotism  to  the  city  of 
Cecrops  w^as  to  be  based  on  a  wider  patriotism  to  Hellenes  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere — very  much  as  love  of  England  should 
mean  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  and  her  sister  dominions  and 
commonwealths.  Against  despotisms  and  tyrannies  Athens,  as 
a  true  democracy,  was  always  to  wage  war.  If  Sparta  attempted 
to  domineer,  as  she  did  from  iEgospotami  to  Leuctra,  she  was  to 
be  fought  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Thebes  repented  of  her 
evil  ways,  she  was  to  be  assisted,  despite  her  long-standing 
hostility  to  Athens. 

Illustrations  of  this  Panhellenic  attitude  can  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  I  take,  for  instance,  more  or 
less  at  haphazard,  the  oration  “On  the  Chersonese,”  which  was 
delivered  B.c.  342.  The  Athenians  had  despatched  a  body  of 
citizens  to  receive  allotments  of  land  in  the  Chersonese  under  the 
command  of  Diopithes.  Disputes  arose  with  the  Cardians,  who 
were  at  once  assisted  by  Philip.  But  Diopithes  held  his  owm,  and 
even  carried  the  war  into  Thracian  territory.  The  question  arose 
whether  on  Philip’s  remonstrance  Diopithes  was  to  be  recalled. 
Demosthenes  stoutly  supported  and  defended  the  Athenian 
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general,  who  in  his  view  w'as  promoting  the  interests  of  Hellas 
against  barbarians,  and  in  especial  was  protecting  the  Chersonese. 
It  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  Athens  to  have  a  permanent 
force  on  the  northern  Coast  of  the  .^gean  Sea,  so  that  help  might 
readily  be  giver  to  any  Hellenic  State  which  was  being  menaced 
by  a  Macedonian  force.  “Is  it  urged,”  said  the  orator,  “that  the 
Byzantines  are  infatuated  and  besotted?  Very  likely  :  yet  they 
must  be  rescued  for  all  that,  because  it  is  good  for  Athens.”  ^  They 
are  Greeks,  in  short,  and  therefore  Athens  is  their  natural  pro¬ 
tector.  Here,  too,  is  another  passage  to  the  same  effect.  ”  Sup¬ 
pose  some  god  would  assure — for  certainly  no  mortal  wnuld  under¬ 
take  such  a  guarantee — that  even  though  you  remained  quiet  and 
abandoned  everything,  Philip  would  not  attack  you  at  the  last. 
Yet,  by  Zeus  and  all  the  gods,  it  would  be  a  disgraceful  act. 
unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  the  character  of  Athens  and  the  deeds 
of  your  ancestors,  if  for  the  sake  of  selfisH  ease  you  were  to  aban¬ 
don  the  rest  of  Greece  to  servitude.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  die  than  give  such  counsel.”  "  Athens  is  the  city  com¬ 
munity  which  is  wedded  to  freedom,  and  therefore  the  duty 
incumbent  on  her,  as  a  democracy  which  can  never  ally  herself 
with  despots,  is  to  help  other  Greek  States  to  remain  free.  This, 
too,  is  the  spirit  of  the  oration  “On  the  liberty  of  the  Ehodians  ” 
(351  B.c.)  Rhodes,  whatever  her  past  sins,  must  be  saved  from 
oligarchs  and  tyrants. 

§  4. 

But  we  must  get  closer  to  this  question  of  patriotism.  Apart 
from  the  general  allegiance  to  the  Panhellenic  idea,  there  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  his  own  State.  On  what  does  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  rest?  On  two  principles,  above  all.  The  first 
is,  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  himself,  but  to  the  State  which 
feeds,  nurtures,  protects  him,  and  assures  him  in  the  possession  of 
many  civic  privileges.  This  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  oration  “  On 
the  Crowm  ” — which  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  maxims  and  prin¬ 
ciples  applicable  both  to  the  conduct  of  politicians  and  of  individual 
citizens.  Let  us  observe  the  bearing  of  this  principle — or,  rather, 
from  Demosthenes’  point  of  view,  this  axiom  or  postulate — of 
citizenship.  An  individual  citizen  does  not  belong  to  himself,  but 
to  the  State.®  It  f olio w's,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  rights  against 
the  State  :  if  he  subsequently  earns  rights,  it  is  in  virtue  of  his 
performance  of  certain  duties  which — because  the  State  so  ordains 

(1)  Dem.,nfpi  rUv  it/ Xeppov7)(T(i>,  16.  I  use  for  the  most  part  C.  R.  Kennedy’s 
admirable  translation  of  Demosthenes’  speeches.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.) 

(2)  Ibid.,  50. 

(3)  Uem.,  n«pl  TOP  STtcfxivov,  260. 
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— give  him  privileges.  What  other  consequences  can  we  draw? 
Clearly  this  :  that  he  has  no  claim  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
as  against  the  superior  demands  of  the  State  upon  him.  He  can 
not  plead  “  conscience  ”  if  he  is  wanted  as  a  soldier.  As  he  Las 
no  right  to  a  personal  opinion  in  moments  when  his  city  or  his 
commonwealth  is  in  danger,  the  “conscientious  objector’’ — of 
whom  we  hear  so  much  in  modern  times — is  ruled  out  of  court. 
Demosthenes  would  have  no  sympathy  with  him  :  probably  he 
could  not  even  understand  him.  Individual  opinion  is  not  allowed 
in  questions  of  Art  and  Literature,  in  which  authority  and  expert 
judgment  alone  haye  the  right  to  be  heard.  How  much  less  can 
individual  opinion  be  permitted  in  questions  which  affect  the 
stability,  the  continued  existence  of  the  State?  Of  course,  in 
easy-going  times  of  peace,  we  only  smile  at  the  vagaries  of  per¬ 
sonal  opinion.  But  in  a  crisis,  under  actual  conditions  of  war, 
individualism  may  be  a  deadly  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  principle  of  patriotism.  If  a  citizen 
does  not  belong  to  himself,  patriotism  must  involve  the  obligation 
of  personal  service.  There  is  no  more  constant  note  in  the 
Demosthenic  harangues  than  the  necessity  for  Athenians  to 
shoulder  their  own  burdens.  No  man  must  delegate  this  duty  to 
another  :  he  must  undertake  it  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  had  adopted 
more  and  more  the  practice  of  employing  mercenaries  to  fight 
her  battles  for  her,  both  on  sea  and  land.  Her  generals,  like 
Timotheus  or  Chares,  or  still  more,  Charidemus,  took  with  them 
on  their  expeditions  hardly  any  Athenians,  but  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  The  result  was  that  when 
payment  was  in  arrears  these  men  took  to  plundering  and  fili¬ 
bustering,  and  the  Allies  of  Athens  learned  to  dread  the  arrival  of 
an  Athenian  force,  because  it  generally  meant  that  they  were 
despoiled  by  soldiers  who,  not  having  regular  pay,  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  whatever  they  could,  lawfully  or  unlawfully, 
annex.  Demosthenes,  though  he  points  out  the  practical  dis¬ 
advantages  of  mercenary  forces,  takes,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
higher  standix)int  that  citizens  ought  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
navy  and  the  army  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Here  is  a  significant 
passage  in  the  First  Philippic  (b.c.  352)  : — “If  you  Athenians  will 
only  exert  yourselves  now  though  you  did  not  before  :  if  every 
man,  wdiere  he  can  and  ought  to  give  his  service  to  the  State,  is 
ready  to  give  it  without  excuse  :  if  the  wealthy  will  contribute 
and  the  able-bodied  will  enlist  :  in  a  w^ord,  if  you  will  become 
your  own  masters  and  cease  to  think  that  your  neighbour  will  do 
everything  for  you  if  you  do  nothing  yourself — then,  if  Heaven 
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SO  will,  you  shall  recover  your  own,  get  back  what  you  have  frit¬ 
tered  away,  and  mete  out  punishment  to  Philip.”  ^  Here  is 
another  passage  from  the  Second  Olynthiac  : — “You  must  show 
f  yourselves  greatly  changed,  greatly  reformed,  contributing,  serv¬ 
ing  personally,  acting  promptly,  before  any  one  will  pay  attention 
'  to  you.”"  Or,  once  more,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Olynthiac: — 
“How  is  it  that  all  used  to  go  prosperously  and  all  now  goes 
I  wrong?  Because  anciently  the  people  had  the  courage  to  be 

soldiers  and  controlled  the  statesmen.  .  .  Is  there  such  an 

f  emergency  as  the  present?  Far  better  to  be  a  soldier, 

as  you  ought,  in  your  country’s  cause.”®  Every  one, 
(  according  to  Demosthenes,  owes  something  to  the  State.  Let 

^  him  contribute  what  he  can — money,  if  he  has  it  to  give  :  taxes 
which  the  State  imposes  on  him,  let  him  pay  cheerfully.  But 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Personal  Service. 


I  §  6. 

I  Demosthenes  rarely  allowed  himself  to  utter  a  single  word  of 
pessimism  :  to  despair  of  the  Commonwealth  w’ould  have  seemed 
to  him  the  rankest  treason.  But  now  and  again  his  clear  judg- 

[inent  of  the  signs  of  the  times  could  not  but  realise  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  decadent  Athens  which  no  longer  responded  to 
the  call  of  duty.  The  true-minded  patriot  was  confronted  by 
I  something  more  than  the  growing  powder  of  an  ambitious  despot 
like  Philip.  He  was  faced  by  lassitude,  enervation,  apathy  on 
I  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen — obvious  tokens  that  the  hey- 
,  day  of  Greek  democratic  life  had  passed  beyond  recall.  Perhaps 
the  orator  was  at  times  only  too  conscious  that  he  was  fighting 
’  a  losing  battle,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  doing  his 
utmost  to  persuade  and  invigorate  his  audience,  to  tell  them  of 
their  obligations  and  drive  them  by  every  resource  of  irony, 
I  criticism,  and  abuse,  as  well  as  encouragement,  to  fulfil  these 
obligations  to  the  uttermost.  “  Restat  arnari  aliquid” — even  in 
I  his  loftiest  exhortations.  Though  his  courage  will  not  admit  it, 
1  he  is  the  spokesman  of  a  perishing  cause.  “Tell  me,”  he  says 
I  in  the  First  Philippic,  “  do  you  like  walking  about  and  asking  one 
another.  Is  there  any  news?  Why,  what  news  could  be  more 
I  arresting  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  is  conquering  Athenians 
I  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but 
b  he  is  sick.  And  what  does  it  matter  to  you?  Should  anything 
p  befall  this  man,  you  will  soon  create  another  Philip,  if  this  be 
f;  your  way  of  conducting  business.’’  *  That  the  Athenian  character 

f  (1)  Deal.,  4>iA.  I.,  7  {'2)  Deni.,  ’Oa.  II.,  l.'I. 

!>;  (3)  Deni.,  ’OA.  Ill  ,  30,  34.  (4)  Deni.,  <I>iA.  I.,  10,  11. 
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has  changed  is  the  burden  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Olynthiac :  [ 

“This,  I  confess,  surprises  me,  that  formerly,  Athenians,  you 
fought  with  the  Laceda}monians  for  the  rights  of  Greece  :  reject-  } 
ing  many  opportunities  of  selfish  gain,  and  desiring  to  secure  the 
rights  of  others,  you  expended  your  property  in  contributions,  and  f 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Yet  now  you  are  loth  to  serve,  slow  I 
to  contribute,  even  in  defence  of  your  own  ^xissessions,  and  I 
though  you  have  often  saved  the  other  city-states  of  Greece,  | 
both  collectively  and  individually,  when  you  are  confronted  with  ^ 
your  own  losses  you  sit  still.  This  does  surprise  me.”  ^  The  I 
note  of  disappointment  and  regret  sounds  clearer  in  a  passage  in  I 
the  Third  Philipjiic  : — “What  has  caused  the  mischief?  There 
must  be  some  cause,  some  good  reason,  why  the  Greeks  were  so  | 
eager  for  liberty  then  and  now  are  only  eager  for  servitude. 
There  was  something,  men  of  Athens,  something  in  the  hearts  I 
of  the  people  then  which  there  is  not  now — something  which  I 
overcame  the  w^ealth  of  Persia  and  maintained  the  freedom  of  I 
Greece,  and  quailed  not  under  any  battle  by  land  or  sea.  It  is  j 
the  loss  of  this  which  has  ruined  all  and  thrown  the  affairs  of  ^ 
Greece  into  confusion.”^  In  explaining  what  this  “something”  ; 
is,  Demosthenes  falls  back  on  “nothing  subtle  or  clever,”  but 
on  the  fact  that  bribery  by  the  aspirants  for  power  or  the  cor-  ■ 
rupters  of  Greece  wms  universally  scouted  and  detested  in  the  * 
earlier  time  :  w^hereas  now^  it  is  different.  A  man  wdio  gets  a 
bribe  is  envied  :  if  he  confesses  it,  laughter  is  his  only  punish-  ^ 
ment ;  but  if  any  one  denounces  the  crime,  then  the  reward  is  | 
public  hatred.  Of  course,  Demosthenes  is  covertly  alluding  to  i 
such  tainted  patriots  as  Philocrates,  Demades  and  iEschines,  who  j 
were  notoriously  in  Philip’s  pay.  But  the  taking  of  bribes  is  | 
only  the  external  sign  of  a  deeper-lying  malady.  It  was  the  low 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Athens,  the  code  of  morals  she  accepted, 
the  tarnished  ideals  of  conduct  and  faith  by  which  she  was  guided, 
which  revealed  the  poisoned  root  of  her  degeneracy. 

W.  L.  Courtney.  ^ 

(To  he  concluded.) 

(1)  Dein.,  ’OA.  II.,  24.  (2)  Deni.,  Ill  ,  3(),  37.  i 
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“You  will  now,  Sir,  perhaps  imagine  that  I  am  on  the  point  of 
proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for  a  representation  of  the  Colonies  in 
Parliament.  Perhaps  I  might  be  inclined  to  entertain  some  such 
thought,  hut  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  course.  Opposuit 
Katura.  I  cannot  remove  the  eternal  barriers  of  creation.  The 
thing  in  that  mode  I  do  not  know  to  be  possible.  As  I  meddle 
with  no  theory  I  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  representation.  But  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it,  and 
those  who  have  been  more  confident  have  not  been  more  success¬ 
ful.  However,  the  arm  of  public  benevolence  is  not  shortened, 
and  there  are  often  several  means  to  the  same  end.  What  nature 
has  disjoined  in  one  way  wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  When 
we  cannot  give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  us  not  refuse 
it  altogether.  If  you  cannot  give  the  principal,  let  us  find  a 
substitute.” 

“It  is  said  that  this  power  of  granting  (supplies)  vested  in 
American  assemblies  would  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
which  was  preserved  entire,  although  Wales  and  Chester  and 
Durham  were  added  to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  unity  means,  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  of  that  I  know 
in  the  constitutional  policy  of  this  country.  The  very  idea  of 
subordination  of  parts  excludes  the  notion  of  simple  and  un¬ 
divided  unity.  England  is  the  head,  but  she  is  not  the  head  and 
the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever  had  from  the  beginning  a 
separate  but  not  independent  Ijegislature,  which,  far  from  dis¬ 
tracting,  promoted  the  union  of  the  wdiole.  Everything  was 
sweetly  and  harmoniously  disposed  through  both  islands  for  the 
conservation  of  English  dominion  and  the  communication  of 
English  liberties.  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  principles  might 
not  be  carried  into  twenty  islands  with  the  same  good  effect.” 

“l\Iy  hold  of  the  Colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows 
from  common  views,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges 
and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air, 
are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.”  (Edmund  Burke,  House  of 
Commons,  March  22,  1775.) 

Lord  Morley  has  remarked  that  the  tendency  to  quote  Burke 
is  far  greater  than  the  practice  of  reading  and  studying  his  wnrks. 
I  have  placed  in  the  forefront  of  this  article  these  passages  taken 
from  one  of  Burke’s  speeches  delivered  in  an  unsympathetic 
House  of  Commons.  Burke  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness  in  support  of  principles  scarcely  conceivable  and 
regarded  as  purely  visionary  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
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fundamental  maxims  then  prevailing,  it  was  a  cardinal  doctrine  f 
of  policy  that  the  interests  of  a  dependency  should  be  wholly  H 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  mother  country.  Burke’s  words,  | 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  feeling.  The  | 
speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  | 
Samuel,  as  representing  the  Imperial  Government,  and  of  Mr.  ‘ 
Hughes  and  Sir  George  Eeid,  as  exponents  of  the  opinion  of  the  I 
Dominions,  delivered  within  the  last  few  months,  are  reprodnc-  f 
tions,  albeit  unconscious,  of  Burke’s  ideas.  The  admission  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  as  Prime  Minister  I 
of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  into  f 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  the  promise  that  the  Dominions  of  the 
Empire  should  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  after  the  w'ar,  above 
all,  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  accompany  Mr.  Eunciman.  | 
whose  place  owing  to  illness  will  be  filled  by  Lord  Crewe,  and  r 
Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw  to  the  Allies’  Trade  Conference  in  Paris,  and  the 
magnificent  conduct  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown  in  giving 
of  their  best  in  aid  of  the  mother  country  in  this  war  for  the  pre-  I 
servation  of  all  that  we  hold  dear,  to  use  the  words  of  His  Majesty  ^ 
the  King,  in  “  devotion  to  the  same  ideals,”  prove  the  realisation  j 
of  Burke’s  daydream,  in  wiiich  the  Dominions  are  held  in  the  | 
close  affection  which  growls  from  “common  view’s,  from  kindred  I 
blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.”  [ 

The  union  of  the  Empire  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language,  of  I 
community  of  manners  and  institutions,  which  this  war  has  made  I 
known  and  read  of  all  men,  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  clearly  f 
foreseen  by  two  statesmen  now  no  longer  with  us,  whose  names,  I 
however,  shine  on  an  immortal  page.  They  believed  that  the  [ 
Empire  w’ould  he  reconstituted  on  a  federal  basis,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  saw  with  Edmund  Burke  that  Ireland,  whose  relations 
both  before  and  after  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  were  a  species 
of  federation,  however, imperfect,  w^ould,  in  the  future,  play  a  most  ^ 
important  part  in  that  arrangement,  since  her  Constitution,  under 
a  system  of  Home  Rule  and  Union  with  Great  Britain  on  a  federal 
basis,  would  constitute  the  first  advance  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Federation.  i 

This  episode,  which  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  all  | 
but  forgotten  and  sinking  into  forgetfulness,  is  invested  with  an  ; 
interest  by  the  circumstances  of  to-day.  It  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  never  fully  been  recorded. 

In  September,  1887,  I  set  out  for  a  tour  in  South  Africa.  I  was 
travelling  simply  for  the  benefit  of  my  health ;  I  had  no  intention 
of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  did  not  either  seek  or 
obtain  any  mandate  from  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  for  that 
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purpose.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  whom  I  had  never  previously 
heard,  was  a  fellow  passenger  with  me  on  board  ship.  We  sat 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  saloon,  and,  of  course,  rapidly  became 
acquainted.  We  had  many  common  friends,  and  I  learned  that 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Cape 
Legislative  Assembly,  had  filled  the  position  of  Treasurer-General 
in  the  Cape  Cabinet,  and  had  come  into  very  close  and  intimate 
relations  with  General  Gordon.  Mr.  Rhodes  w^as  making  a  study  of 
the  Irish  question.  He  had  among  his  books  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan’s 
“New  Ireland,”  and  he  frequently  asked  me  questions  about  the 
I  conditions  of  life  and  society  in  Ireland  which  a  perusal  of  that 
work  would  be  likely  to  suggest.  He  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  great  admiration  of  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  ‘‘grit  and  tenacity  of 
I  purpose  ” — I  remember  the  words — attracted  him.  He  spoke 
with  an  amused  contempt  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  who  were, 
he  considered,  from  the  secret  interview  between  Lord  Carnarvon, 
when  Tory  Lieutenant  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  with  Mr. 
Parnell  in  1885,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  celebrated  speech  in  New¬ 
port  after  that  meeting,  fully  prepared  to  adopt  Home  Rule  as  a 
policy  if  they  could  only  bring  their  followers  with  them,  and 
he  declared  that,  in  his  view',  it  was  ‘‘  a  race  between  the  Conser¬ 
vative  and  the  Liberal  Parties”  as  to  w'hich  of  them  w’ould  be 
the  exponents  of  Home  Rule.  He  thought  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill 
of  1886,  by  the  exclusion  of  an  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  was  fatally  defective,  and  was  most  anxious  that  an 
Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the 
exclusion  of  an  Irish  representation  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  stimulate  a  desire  for  separation,  w'hereas  its  inclusion 
would  render  a  true  Union,  based  on  affection  and  community 
of  interest  with  Great  Britain,  indissoluble,  and  would  likewise 
be  the  first  step  to  an  Imperial  Federation,  under  which  there 

(would  be  a  Colonial  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on 
which  he  had  himself  set  his  heart.  Although  he  wished  well  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people,  his  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule,  he 
frankly  stated,  was  due  to  his  belief  that,  if  it  were  established 
I  on  a  federal  basis,  it  would  constitute  a  stepping-stone  towards 
I  Imperial  Federation. 

I  was  much  struck  in  converse  with  him  by  what  I  may  call 
the  forceful  personality  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Whatever  he  took  in 
hand  he  did  wdth  all  his  might.  He  went  into  the 
spirit  of  the  games  on  deck  with  the  zest  of  a  school¬ 
boy.  He  seemed  as  anxious  for  success  in  a  Spelling 
Bee  Competition  as  if  some  great  political  measure  w'ere 
i  in  the  balance.  He  had,  moreover,  in  his  estimates  of  public 
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affairs,  a  gift  like  that  of  Mr.  Asquith,  of  reaching  almost  imme-  f 
diately  the  kernel  of  the  matter  without  burdening  the  mind  with 
trivial  and  unnecessary  details.  His  earnestness  in  all  things, 
great  and  small,  reminded  me  of  Charles  James  Fox’s  reply  to 
someone  who  asked  him  why  he  exerted  himself  so  vigorously  in 
a  game  of  hand  ball.  “Because,”  he  answ^ered,  “  I  am  a  very  u 
painstaking  man.”  Mr.  Rhodes’s  judgments  of  public  men, 
though  not  unkind,  bordered  on  the  cynical.  He  gave  me  the  j 
impression  of  one  who  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  j 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  had  some  selfish  personal  end 
to  serve,  and  that  he,  wdth  that  knowledge,  wished  to  utilise  them,  ij 
perhaps  not  very  scrupulously,  in  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  some  ■ 
great  scheme  of  ambition  and  public  service. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  no  intention  in  visiting  South  Africa  of 
taking  any  part  in  politics.  Mr.  Rhodes,  however,  represented  to  j 
me  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lose  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  Home  Rule,  not  merely  to  the  Irish,  i 
but  to  the  English  and  Dutch  populations  of  the  country.  I  acted  ^ 
on  his  advice,  and  determined,  on  landing  at  Cape  Town,  to  go  ^ 
up  with  him  to  Kimberley,  where  there  would  be  a  Home  Rule  i 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  w'hich  he  undertook — to  use  his  own  | 
expression — to  “  chairman.”  As  Mr.  Rhodes  had  some  business  j 
to  transact  in  Cape  Town  we  did  not  leave  for  Kimberley  for  a  j 
day  or  two.  I  discovered,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  told  me,  that  the  Irish  | 
in  Cape  Colony  wnuld  insist  on  Home  Rule  meetings.  During  our  I 
journey  to  Kimberley  from  Cape  Town  Mr.  Rhodes  reverted  to  t 
the  subject  of  Imperial  Federation,  which  wms  his  favourite  topic.  / 
He  then  told  me  he  was  very  w'ell  off,  could  “afford  to  ride  a 
hobby,”  that  Imperial  Federation  was  his  hobby,  and  that,  if  I  i 
were  able  to  give  an  undertaking  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  * 
provision  for  the  retention  of  an  Irish  representation  in  the  next 
Home  Rule  Bill,  the  Irish  National  Party  would  not  oppose  that 
retention,  he  wnuld  giv.i3  me  then  and  there  a  cheque  for  d£10,000  ^ 

as  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Party.  I  replied  that 
I  was  very  much  moved  by  his  generosity  and  munificence,  but 
that  I  had  been  only  a  short  time  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  could  not  undertake  to  give  a  pledge  for  the  action  f 
of  the  Party  in  any  contingency,  although  I  was  morally  certain  | 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  provision  'j 
for  whose  insertion  he  w'as  anxious  in  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill.  . 
I  also  said  that  I  could  not  accept  his  proposed  contribution  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  reminded  him  that  he  and  I 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  at  sea  together,  and  that  perhaps 
the  effects  of  a  long  voyage  friendship,  wdiich  were  usually  strong 
but  short-lived,  had  not  wnrn  off.  I  said  I  would  be  in  the  Colony  s 
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a  few  weeks,  and  that,  if  he  were  still  willing  to  give  the  contribu¬ 
tion,  he  might  write  to  me  to  that  effect  before  I  set  out  on  the 
return  voyage,  and  that  I  would  then  communicate  with  Mr. 
Parnell  on  reaching  Ireland.  The  subject  then  dropped.  ]\fr. 
Rhodes,  according  to  his  promise,  “chairmaned”  the  Home 
Rule  meeting  at  Kimberley,  which  w'as  a  great  success.  In  his 
opening  speech  he  said  he  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  with  an 
Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  he  saw 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  step  to  a  Colonial 
representation  in  that  Parliament.  One  of  the  Members 
in  the  Cape  Parliament  for  Kimberley,  an  Irishman, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  made  an  observation  with  evident 
seriousness,  which  w'as  taken  humorously  by  the  audience.  He 
said  he  had  alw^ays  wished  for  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  had  no 
hope  of  its  establishment.  He  now  believed  Home  Rule  w^as 
certain,  for  he  knew  Mr.  Rhodes  well,  and  his  experience  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  that  he  never  touched  anything  without  being  w’ell 
assured  of  its  success. 

I  left  Kimberley  and  held  successful  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
for  Home  Rule  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town.  Just  as  I 
was  leaving  Cape  Town  for  Europe  I  received  a  short  letter  from 
Mr.  Rhodes  from  Kimberley,  stating  that  he  w'as  serious  in  his 
proposal,  and  w'ould  be  glad  if  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Parnell 
on  the  subject.  When  I  arrived  in  Dublin  I  WTote  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  him’ at  his  residence,  Avondale, 
in  the  County  of  Wicklow.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rhodes  from  Avondale 
a  letter  wdiich  was  practically  dictated  by  Mr.  Parnell,  stating  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Irish  Members  would  readily  acquiesce  in 
an  Imperial  representation  under  any  future  plan  of  Home  Rule, 
and  expressing  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Rhodes’  interest 
in  the  Irish  cause.  That  letter  was  duly  posted,  but  it  received 
no  reply.  Mr.  Parnell  used  at  times  to  ask  me,  wdth  a  quiet 
humour,  whether  I  had  any  news  from  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  always 
replied  that  I  was  certain  the  news  would  come.  One  evening  in 
June,  1888,  in  the  Division  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
gentleman  much  interested  in  South  African  affairs  said  ;  “Do 
you  know  that  Rhodes  has  arrived  in  London?”  I  told  Mr. 
Parnell  that  he  would  very  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Rhodes.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
received  me  with  great  cordiality,  said  he  had  not  replied  to  my 
letter,  as  he  was  coming  home,  and  would  see  me  and  arrange 
with  Mr.  Parnell  the  method  of  the  announcement  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  He  came  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell  at  dinner,  saying  that  he 
would  wish  that,  on  that  occasion,  he,  with  Mr.  Parnell,  should 
be  my  only  guests.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  between  whom 
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at  once  sympathy  and  confidence  were  established,  entered  into 
an  interchange  of  views,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Mr.  ' 
Rhodes  should  address  to  Mr.  Parnell  a  letter  on  the  Irish  Home  I 
Rule  and  Imperial  Federation  question,  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  I 
should  reply,  the  correspondence  to  conclude  wdth  a  letter  from  i 
Mr.  Rhodes  enclosing  a  first  instalment  of  his  promised  contribu-  I 
tion  to  the  Party  Funds.  When  Mr.  Rhodes  had  gone,  Mr.  I 
Parnell  spoke  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  1 
made  an  observation  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  deserves 
a  high  place  in  the  list  of  conspicuous  instances  of  the  fallibility 
of  political  prescience.  “  What  a  pity,”  said  Mr.  Parnell,  ‘‘that 
Rhodes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  will  not  live  in 
history.” 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
which  is  appended  to  this  article,  has  at  times  been  quoted,  but  [ 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  presented  to  the  public  in  full 
since  its  first  publication  in  the  Press  on  July  9,  1888-  It  was  the 
outcome  of  several  interviews  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  at  which  I  w’as  present.  The  words  were  carefully 
selected,  and  the  rough  copy  abounds  with  many  corrections.  Mr.  [ 
Parnell  gave  me  his  rough  copy  of  the  correspondence,  with  the  j 
remark  :  ‘‘  Keep  this,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  in  the  future."  - 
The  correspondence  took  place  in  June,  but  was  not  published  till  * 
July  9th,  1888.  Mr.  Rhodes  made  it  a  point  that  nothing  should 
be  known  of  the  matter  till  he  was  on  the  high  seas  on  his  way  I 
back  to  South  Africa,  and  insisted  that  the  letters  should  not  be  I 
published  till  he  had  passed  Madeira  on  his  way  to  the  Cape.  ; 

I  append  the  correspondence  betw’een  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Parnell  in  its  entirety  without  comment.  The  application  of  that  ] 
correspondence  to  the  present  situation  will  be  clear  to  persons  i 
acquainted  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  leading  public  men 
of  the  day,  which  are  in  signal  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  of  Mr.  Rhodes  eight-and-twenty  years  ago.  ■ 

I  take  almost  at  haphazard  the  following  passages  from  the  f 
more  recent  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  to  which  a  perusal  of  the  Rhodes-Parnell  I 
correspondence  gives  an  enhanced  interest.  “The  true  ideal,”  | 
said  Mr.  Hughes  on  March  16th,  ‘‘  is  that  of  the  British  Empire 
as  an  organised  Empire,  organised  for  trade,  for  industry,  for  ^ 
economic  justice,  for  national  defence,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world’s  peace,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  strong.’’ 

‘‘I  have  long  been  convinced,”  said  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  on 
March  16th,  ‘‘  that  the  present  constitution  or  absence  of  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  the  final  form  of  our  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another  among  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.  ^ 
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The  whole  Empire  is  affected  by  grave  decisions  of  policy  made 
by  a  Government  and  a  Parliament  responsible  not  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  Empire,  but  to  the  electors  of  these  two  islands. 
That  is  in  contradiction  with  the  whole  spirit  of  British  Institu¬ 
tions.  I  speak  not  for  the  Government,  but  my  own  firm  convic¬ 
tion,  when  I  say  that  the  mother  country  is  very  ready  to  admit 
the  Dominions  into  a  share  in  decisions  of  policy  as  soon  as  they 
desire  such  admission.  Let  each  develop  on  its  own  lines,  but  let 
them  be  ready  to  combine  in  some  organic  union  for  dealing  with 
matters  of  common  interest.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether,  after 
the  war,  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  step  forw'ard  in  the  evolution 
of  our  Imperial  Institutions.” 

I.  “The  war,”  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  March  1,  “had  knit  the 

Empire  together  as  nothing  but  war  could . Problems 

I  affecting  the  British  Empire  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  examined 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  Dominions.  .  .  .  The  Mother 

Country  was  old,  but  the  spirit  of  the  British  Empire  was  young.” 

Mr.  Balfour,  on  March  21st,  referred  to  ‘‘a  stage  in  the  history 
I  of  the  British  Empire,”  which  would  ‘‘tax  the  highest  states- 
1  manship,  both  here  and  in  the  Oversea  Dominions.  That  stage,” 
j  he  said,  “was  the  bringing  together  with  a  yet  closer  intimacy 
‘  and  union,  organically  as  well  as  sentimentally  and  patriotically, 

■  of  these  great  communities  which,  by  their  wisdom,  had  seen  that 
;  they  must  each  work  out  their  own  salvation  themselves,  and  had 
yet  seen  that  that  salvation,  that  self-realisation,  could  only  be 
adequately  pursued  if  they  remembered,  not  merely  that  they 
were  of  common  descent,  not  merely  that  they  inherited  institu¬ 
tions  worked  out  for  them  by  tlie  slow  growth  of  ages  in  these 
islands,  but  also  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  true  and  proper 
climax  of  this  great  and  historical  evolution  was  not  separate  com¬ 
munities,  how'ever  great,  however  free,  scattered  over  the  world, 

;  but  one  united  Empire  in  wdiich  the  separate  parts  would  never 

Sfeel  that  they  w^ere  hampered  by  belonging  to  a  whole,  but  would 
fully  realise  that  it  was  only  by  belonging  to  the  whole  that  they 
1  could  make  the  best  of  themselves.” 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when,  after  the  war,  the  relations 
j  betw'een  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown 
:  will  be  arranged  on  such  a  basis  as,  in  the  words  of  Edmund 

i  Burke,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  our  Dominions  an  interest  in 
the  Constitution,  the  establishment  of  the  relations  between  Great 
;  Britain  and  Ireland  on  a  Federal  basis  by  legislation  already  on 
J  the  Statute  Book  will,  as  Mr.  Khodes  and  Mr.  Parnell  foresaw, 
I  powerfully  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Constitution 
I  of  the  British  Empire  as  distinguished  from  the  Constitution  of 
I  Great  Britain  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 
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Khodes-Parnell  Correspondence.  ■ 

Westminsteii  Palace  Hotel,  London.  | 

June  19,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, —  i 

On  my  way  to  the  Cape  last  autumn  1  had  the  opportunity  f 
of  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  upon  the  sub-  L 
ject  of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland.  I  then  told  him  that  I  had  long  I 
had  a  sympathy  with  the  Irish  demand  for  self-government,  but  P 
that  there  were  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  (of  1886)  j 
which  appeared  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  The  exclusion  L 
of  the  Irish  Members  from  Westminster  seemed  rightly  to  be  con-  | 
sidered,  both  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  as  a  step  in  the  direc-  I 
tion  of  final  separation,  while  the  tribute  clauses  were,  on  the  face  l 
of  them,  degrading  to  Ireland,  by  placing  her  in  the  position  ot  I 
a  conquered  Province,  and  were  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  by  sanctioning  taxation  without  ! 
representation.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  hearty 
acquiescence  of  the  Irish  Members  in  these  proposals  gave  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  really  working  for  complete  ) 
separation  from  England.  Mr.  MacNeill  assured  me  that  this  i 
was  not  the  case,  that,  naturally,  the  first  object  of  the  Irish  Mem-  ! 
bers  was  to  obtain  self-government  for  Ireland,  and  that  when  | 
this,  their  main  object,  was  secured,  it  did  not  become  them  to  | 
criticise  or  cavil  at  the  terms  of  the  grant  made  to  them.  More-  [ 
over,  he  said  he  believed  that  the  Irish  Members  were  only  too  [ 
anxious  to  support  Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  should  t 
a  scheme  containing  the  necessary  provisions  be  brought  forward,  i 
With  safeguards — and  they  must  be  effective  safeguards— for  | 
the  maintenance  of  Imperial  unity,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Home  Rule  granted  should  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  if  the 
Irish  are  to  be  conciliated,  and  to  be  conciliated  by  the  grant  of 
self-government  they  should  be  trusted,  and  trusted  entirely,  j 
otherwise  the  application  of  popular  institutions  to  Ireland  must  g 
be  deemed  impracticable,  and  the  only  alternative  is  the  ^ 
administration  of  a  country  as  a  Crown  Colony,  which  plan,  in  ■ 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  is  totally  impossible.  | 

My  experience  in  the  Cape  Colony  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  I 
Ulster  question  is  one  which  would  soon  settle  itself.  Since  the  ■ 
Colonial  Office  has  allowed  questions  at  the  Cape  to  be  settled 
by  the  Cape  Parliament,  not  only  has  the  attachment  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  tie  been  immeasurably  strengthened,  but  the  Dutch,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  population,  have  shown  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  consideration  for  the  sentiments  of  the  English  members  ^ 
of  the  community.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  j 
an  Irish  Parliament  similar  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  i 
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sentiments  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  at  present 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  national  movement. 

1  will  frankly  add  that  my  interest  in  the  Irish  question  has 
been  heightened  by  the  fact  that  in  it  I  see  the  possibility  of  the 
commencement  of  changes  which  will  eventually  mould  and 
weld  together  all  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  English  are  a  Conservative  people  and  like  to  move  slowly, 
and,  as  it  were,  experimentally.  At  present  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  time  of  Parliament  is  overcrowded  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  trivial  and  local  affairs.  Imperial  matters  have  to 
stand  their  chance  of  a  hearing  alongside  of  Pailway  and  Tram¬ 
way  Bills.  Evidently  it  must  be  a  function  of  modern  legislation 
to  delegate  an  enormous  number  of  questions,  which  now 
occupy  the  time  of  Parliament,  to  District  Councils  and  Local 
Bodies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  recognised  this  fact  in  his  Padical  pro¬ 
gramme  of  1885,  and  the  need  daily  grows  more  urgent.  Now- 
the  removal  of  Irish  affairs  to  an  Irish  Legislature  would  be  a 
practical  experimental  step  in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  central  deliberative  and  legislative  machine. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  tendency  of  decentralisation  of  local 
affairs  there  is  growing  up  a  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  greater 
union  in  Imperial  matters.  The  primary  tie  which  binds  our 
Empire  together  is  the  natural  one  of  self-defence.  The  Colonies 
are  already  commencing  to  co-operate  with  and  contribute  to  the 
Mother  Country  for  this  purpose.  But  if  they  are  to  contribute 
permanently  and  beneficially  they  will  have  to  be  represented  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  when  the  disposition  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  must  be  decided  upon.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied 
that  the  presence  of  two  or  three  Australian  members  would  in 
recent  years  have  prevented  much  misunderstanding  upon  such 
questions  as  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  and  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration.  Now  an  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  for 
Imperial  purposes  would,  without  making  any  violent  change  in 
the  English  Constitution,  furnish  a  precedent  by  which  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  would  from  time  to  time,  as  they  expressly 
desired,  contribute  to  Imperial  expenditure,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  Imperial  Legislature.  You  will,  perhaps,  say  that  I  am 
making  the  Irish  question  a  stalking-horse  for  a  scheme  of  Im¬ 
perial  Federation,  but,  if  so,  I  am  at  least  putting  Ireland  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle. 

The  question  is,  moreover,  one  in  which  I  take  a  deep  interest, 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  that  Mr.  MacNeill  is 
not  mistaken  in  the  impression  he  conveyed  to  me,  and  that  you 
and  your  party  would  be  prepared  to  give  your  hearty  support 
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and  approval  to  a  Home  Rule  Bill  containing  provisions  for  the 
continuance  of  Irish  representation  at  Westminster. 

Such  a  declaration  would  afford  great  satisfaction  to  myself 
and  to  others,  and  would  enable  us  to  give  our  full  and  active 
support  to  your  Cause  and  Party. 

Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P.  C-  J.  Lhodes. 

Dear  Sir, —  June  23,  1888. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
which  confirms  the  very  interesting  account  given  me  at  Avondale 
last  January  by  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  as  to  his  interviews  and  con¬ 
versations  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

I  may  say  at  once  frankly  that  you  have  correctly  judged  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster  to  have  been 
a  defect  in  the  Home  Rule  measure  of  1886,  and  further  that 
this  proposed  exclusion  may  have  given  colour  to  the  accusations 
so  freely  made  against  this  Bill  that  it  had  a  Separatist  tendency. 

1  say  this  while  strongly  asserting  and  believing  that  the  measure 
itself  was  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  without  any  afterthought 
of  the  kind  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  work  it  out  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  a  spirit  of  cordial  good-will  and 
trust,  a  desire  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  a  determination  to 
accept  it  as  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  consider  the  measure  of  Home 
Rule  that  should  be  granted  to  Ireland  should  be  thorough-going’ 
and  should  give  her  complete  control  over  her  own  affairs  without 
reservation,  and  I  cordially  agree  with  your  opinion  that  there 
should  be  effective  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  Imperial 
unity. 

Your  conclusion  as  to  the  only  alternative  for  Home  Rule  is 
also  my  own,  for  I  have  long  felt  that  the  continuance  of  the 
present  semi-constitutional  system  is  quite  impracticable. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Mem¬ 
bers  at  Westminster  and  my  own  views  on  the  points  and  pro¬ 
babilities  of  the  future  and  the  bearing  of  this  subject  on  the 
question  of  Imperial  Federation  . 

My  own  feeling  upon  the  measure  is  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
includes  in  his  next  Home  Rule  measure  provisions  for  such 
retention,  we  should  cheerfully  concur  in  them,  and  accept  them 
with  good-will  and  good  faith,  with  the  intention  of  taking  our 
share  in  the  Imperial  partnership.  I  believe,  also,  that  in  the 
event  stated,  this  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the  Irish  people  will 
cheerfully  accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned  to  them, 
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and  will  justly  value  the  position  given  to  them  in  the  Imperial 
system.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  highest  statesman¬ 
ship  on  j\Ir.  Gladstone’s  part  to  devise  a  feasible  plan  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  the  Irish  members  here,  and  from  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  public  events  and  opinions  since  1885,  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  measure  of  autonomy  for  Ire¬ 
land  will  contain  provisions  which  you  rightly  deem  to  be  of  such 
moment. 

It  does  not  come  so  much  within  my  province  to  express  a  full 
opinion  upon  the  larger  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  continued  Irish  representation  at  West¬ 
minster  will  immensely  facilitate  such  a  step,  while  the  contrary 
provision  in  the  Bill  of  1886  would  have  been  a  bar. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  question  which  should  be  dealt  with 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Colonies  themselves, 
and  if  they  should  desire  to  share  in  the  cost  of  Imperial  matters, 
as  they  undoubtedly  now  do  in  the  responsibility,  and  should 
express  a  wish  for  representation  at  Westminster,  I  certainly  think 
that  it  should  be  accorded  to  them,  and  that  public  opinion  in 
these  islands  would  unanimously  concur  in  the  necessary  Con¬ 
stitutional  limitations. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

Westminster  Palace  Hotei.,  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Parnell,—  June  28,  1888. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  the 
contents  of  which  have  given  me  great  pleasure.  I  feel  sure  that 
your  cordial  approval  of  the  retention  of  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  will  gain  you  support  in  many  quarters  from  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  withheld. 

As  a  proof  of  my  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  question,  and, 
as  I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Irish  Party  on  the  basis  which 
you  have  stated  will  lead,  not  to  the  disintegration,  but  really  to 
a.oloser  union  of  the  Empire,  making  it  an  Empire  in  reality  and 
not  in  name  only,  I  am  happy  to  offer  a  contribution  to  the  extent 
of  £10,000  to  the  funds  of  your  party.  I  am  now  authorised  to 
offer  you  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  from  Mr.  John  Morrough,  an 
Irish  resident  in  Kimberley,  South  Africa. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  PvHODES. 

— I  herewith  enclose  a  cheque  for  £‘5,000  as  my  first  instal 

ment. 


GEKMAN  ECONOMIC  METHODS  AND  THEIR  DEFEAT. 

A  QUESTIO^’  put  clearly  is  more  than  half  answered,  they  say. 

It  is  important  then  that  the  question  of  the  economic  relations 
to  be  established  between  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  Central 
Empires  should  be  correctly  formulated  without  delay.  For  on 
the  decisions  taken  before  the  peace  will  depend  for  long  years 
after  the  peace  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  the  world. 


Ill  England  as  in  France,  in  Italy  as  in  Russia,  there  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  general  agreement  on  this  point.  It  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  worsted  Germany  in  the  land  and  nayal  conflict,  if  we 
\\  ere  not  to  carry  on  the  actual  war  by  another  war — the  economic. 

This  necessity  did  not  exist  in  the  wars  of  the  past. 

Once  the  sword  hung  up  the  combatants  renewed  their  luomeu- 
tarily  suspended  intercourse.  But  Germany  has  poisoned  the 
springs  of  confidence.  For  the  war  has  brought  the  secret  to 
light  that  in  the  heart  of  peace  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of 
war,  was  utilising  her  peaceful  commercial  methods  and  relations. 
As  Mr.  Runciman  said  not  long  ago  :  “peaceful  preparation  as  a 
means  to  a  military  end  can  never  again  be  tolerated,"  the  Allies 
are  unanimously  determined  “to  resist  Germany  wherever  they 
find  her  trying  to  establish  political  predominance  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  commercial  means.” 

Now  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Germany  dreams  of  re¬ 
suming  this  policy  of  invasion  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  signature 
of  peace.  The  more  ^xissible  or  even  probable  she  considers  her 
military  defeat  the  more  keenly  she  prepares  her  revenge  on  the 
economic  battlefield.  Vanquished  in  arms,  she  will  leturn  to  her 
labours  with  the  old  tenacity,  the  old  perseverance,  the  old  ()rotean 
activity,  the  old  lack  of  scruple.  The  forces  will  be  augmented, 
not  diminished,  that  she  employs.  Without  believing  unreservedly 
in  the  complete  realisation  of  the  Economic  Union  of  Central 
Europe,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
German  economic  block  will  extend  along  the  Danube.  It  is  not 
in  vain  that  Friedrich  Naumann  adjures  his  compatriots  to  think 
“in  terms  of  Mid-Europe”;  it  is  not  in  vain  that  he  preaches  to 
them  an  “economic  Mid-European  religion.” 

Leave  the  New  Germany  to  her  devices  for  ten  years ;  leave 
the  cuttle-fish  to  put  out  its  tentacles  again — and  all  our  work 
will  have  to  be  begun  afresh.  Dominated,  stifled,  enringed,  the 
industrial  and  commercial  western  nations  will  once  more,  as  in 
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July,  1914.  be  forced  into  war.  Our  sons  will  have  shed  their 
blood  for  nought  in  Flanders,  at  Verdun,  on  the  Vardar.  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  will  come  to  new  biuth,  and  German  economic 
Imperialism,  the  brother  of  militarism.  ,\nd  Germany  will  raise 
her  helmet  once  more. 

Though  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
struggle  on  the  economic  battlefield,  we  are  equally  unanimous 
on  the  necessity  of  ensuring,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Allies.  To  the  Pact  of  London  should  correspond 
a  “Pact  of  Paris”  :  the  engagement  to  enter  on  no  separate  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 

Pnited  we  can  offer  a  formidable  op^wsition  to  Germanised 
Central  Europe.  In  the  domain  of  consumption  as  in  that  of 
production,  what  weight  have  the  120  millions  of  Mid-Europe, 
with  Turks  and  Bulgarians  put  into  the  scale,  against  the  420 
millions  of  Great  Britain,  the  170  millions  of  Eussia,  the  95  mil¬ 
lions  of  France,  the  38  millions  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
other  allies? 

In  1913,  Germany,  Austria,  and  their  acolytes  absorbed  to  the 
value  of  more  than  730  million  sterling  of  merchandise  and  j)ro- 
(luced  G48  million.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  purchases 
and  sales  of  the  group  United  Kingdom-France-Italy-Eussia  : 
1393  and  more  than  1000  million  resjrectively.  .And  no  account 
is  taken  here  of  the  trade  of  Belgium,  Portugal,  the  British  Over¬ 
seas  Empire,  and  the  French  colonies. 

Our  force  is  irresistible.  But  how  are  we  to  organise  and 
utilise  it?  How  are  we  to  prevent  Germany  from  regaining  in 
peace  what  we  have  taken  from  her  in  war? 

II. 

The  readiest  answer  to  the  question  is  ;  Let  us  boycott  Ger¬ 
many.  By  prohibitions  and  by  duties  sufficiently  heavy  to  be 
practically  prohibitive,  let  us  close  to  the  Germans  a  market  that 
supplies  700  millions  of  men.  Ijet  us  kill  German  production  and 
sale.  In  the  heart  of  peace  let  us  continue  the  blockade. 

simple  plan,  too  simple.  An  idea  that  smacks  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  the  hasty  journalist.  An  example  of  a  badly  for¬ 
mulated  question. 

It  would  he  equally  impossible  and  inhuman  to  cut  off  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  a  group  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  men  in  the 
same  way  as  you  cut  off  the  subsistence  of  the  population  of  a 
fortress.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  in  time  of  war  to  make  a 
blockade  even  half  effective.  How  then  in  time  of  peace  could 
we  prevent  neutrals  from  revictualling  Germany  and  furnishing 
themselves  with  German  products? 
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Would  it  be  to  our  own  interest  to  close  completely  against 
ourselves  a  market  which  in  1913  bought  over  29  million  sterling 
of  French  products,  not  far  short  of  44  million  of  English  and 
more  than  79  million  of  Russian  products?  Surely  we  do  not 
intend  lightheartedly  to  “bore  a  hole  in  the  planet’’  at  the  very 
hour  when  our  reviving  industries  will  have  need  of  markets! 
But  if  we  desire  to  sell  to  Germany  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy 
from  her.  And  where,  even  if  we  annexed  new'  coalfields,  could 
France  procure  the  tons  of  coal  that  she  must  purchase  w  ith  her 
iron?  How  could  England  replace  German  sugar?  Are  France 
and  England  to  work  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  provoke  un¬ 
exampled  rises  of  sugar  and  coal? 

To  ruin  Germany  w’ould  be  a  mistake  from  another  jioint  of 
view'.  One  shudders  in  calculating  the  formidable  total  of  indem¬ 
nities  that  we  shall  have  to  exact  from  Germany.  She  would 
be  incapable  of  paying  them  if  we  proposed  to  extort  them  from 
her  in  the  same  w'ay  as  she  extorted  5  milliards  from  France. 
Germany  will  be  able  to  meet  her  liabilities  only  by  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  in  the  form  of  products  of  German  labour  :  tons  of  coal 
to  be  delivered  free  of  charge  or  at  exceptionally  low'  prices,  | 
machinery,  goods,  etc.  For  many  y'ears  to  come  Germany  will  f 
be  in  a  state  of  industrial  servitude  to  us.  We  must  needs,  there¬ 
fore,  economise  her  industrial  powers,  for  they  will  be  our  gage. 

The  enclosure  of  Germany  within  a  barbed-wire  barrier  of 
heavy  protectional  duties  presupposes  a  preliminary  movement: 
the  conversion  of  England — and  of  Belgium — to  protection. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me,  a  foreigner,  to  ask  if  such  a 
conversion  would,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  be  possible  or 
desirable.  England  has  the  sovereign  right  to  pronounce  on 
such  a  question.  In  any  case  France  w'ill  exercise  no  pressure  on 
her  ally.  She  w'ould  have  nothing  to  gain,  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  w'as  her  principal  customer  and  bought  from  her  to  the  ex-  I 
rent  of  1,200,000  million  francs  a  year.  | 

But,  it  may  be  suggested,  the  Entente  Pow'ers,  facing  the 
enemy  and  even  the  neutrals  with  protection,  might  continue  or 
adopt  the  free  trade  system  between  themselves  and  oppose  their 
ow'n  Zollverein,  to  the  Zollverein  of  the  Central  Empires.  From 
Liverpool  to  Marseilles,  from  Alger  to  Capetow'n,  from  Bnthurst 
to  Saigon,  from  Sydney  to  Vladivostok,  and  from  Halifax  to  Yoko¬ 
hama,  a  free  trade  zone  might  be  drawn ,  defended  on  its  frontiers  | 
by  a  common  barrier  of  customs.  ’ 

But  this  is  a  dream,  and  w'e  must  admit  it  to  be  such.  The 
Zollverein  of  the  Central  Empires  is  far  from  realised.  > 
Naumann’s  book  gives  the  impression  of  a  complicated  system  of  . 
multiple  special  arrangements,  each  of  which  will  come  to  very  P 
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tardy  birth.  A  Zollverein  of  the  Allies  would  come  to  a  yet 
tardier.  Not  only  would  it  imply  a  partial  conversion  of  England 
to  protection,  but  also  the  still  more  improbable  conversion  of  all 
the  Allies  to  a  free  trade  policy,  in  as  far  at  least  as  their  mutual 
relations  are  concerned.  And  then  the  Allied  countries  are 
numerous,  scattered,  situated  under  diverse  climes,  placed  at 
widely  different  |X)ints  of  the  scale  of  industrial  evolution,  and 
such  an  ingenuous  scheme  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
gaining  all  their  suffrages.  The  same  sort  of  tariff  could  not  be 
applied  to  Lancashire  and  Gondwana,  to  Canada  and  North 
Africa,  to  Flanders  and  Australia,  to  Poland  and  the  Transvaal. 
How  can  you  conceive  of  an  Allied  Zollverein,  when  you  cannot 
even  conceive  of  a  Pan-Britannic  Zollverein?  A  mighty  birth 
indeed  is  in  progress  at  this  hour  under  our  eyes  :  the  birth  of  the 
Empire.  For  the  geographical  expression  is  assuming  a  political 
and  economic  reality.  At  the  side  of  the  mother  country,  the 
Dominions  claim  an  ever  greater  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wmrld.  But  in  this  confederation  each  of  the  sister 
nations  guards  her  individuality.  And  how  do  they  conceive  of 
their  future  economic  relations?  Not  as  a  customs  union,  in  the 
bare  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  an  economic  entente,  built  up  on 
reciprocal  concessions. 

It  is  this  system  of  which  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  lately  recommended  the  extension  to  the  Allies 
and  even  to  the  friendly  neutrals.  It  is  thus  that  they  will  he  able 
“to  render  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  impossible  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  home  manufactures  and  the  consequer.r 
increasing  utilisation  of  native  labour.” 

III. 

But  this  system  of  reciprocal  concessions  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  common  defence  against  the  common  peril. 

We  do  not  wish  to  ruin  Germany.  But  we  wish  to  put  it  out 
of  Germany’s  power  to  work  harm.  No  precautions  are  to  be 
neglected  against  a  State  which  makes  its  motto  ;  Not  kennt 
kein  Gehot — “Necessity  knows  no  Law” — and  regards  treaties 
as  scraps  of  paper,  against  merchants  who  dissociate  the  idea  of 
fair  play  from  international  competition,  against  players  who 
play  foul. 

How  has  Germany  become  an  economic  danger?  We  have  not 
the  space  to  analyse  once  more  the  German  methods  of  expan¬ 
sion.  But  of  these  methods  two  have  been  applied  with  special 
adroitness  and  perfidy  :  industrial  penetration  and  “dumping.” 

Industrial  penetration,  that  is,  the  establishment  in  France  and 
Italy  of  German  factories  masquerading  under  a  disguise  of  French 
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or  Italian  nationality,  has  profited  chiefly  by  the  wide  margin 
between  the  duties  levied  on  half-finished  products  and  those 
levied  on  the  finished  article.  The  system  is  to  prepare  the 
article  in  Germany  and  effect  abroad  the  finishing  or  adjusting 
operations.  The  abuses  of  this  system  may  be  met  by  intelli¬ 
gent  measures  of  domestic  legislation  and  intelligent  customs 
regulations. 

On  the  other  hand,  co-operation  is  necessary  for  an  effective 
st)‘uggle  against  dumping.  If  we  stand  separately,  we  shall  be 
disarmed  separately.  We  can  only  triumph  united. 

We  must  thoroughly  comprehend  the  real  significance  of  Ger¬ 
man  dumping.  It  was  no  question  of  a  temporary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expedient,  such  as  all  industrials  employ  to  relieve,  by 
exceptional  measures,  a  temporarily  congested  market.  Out  of 
this  kind  of  expedient  the  German  manufacturers’  unions  “  oar- 
tells  ”  -had  developed  a  marvellously  coherent  system,  an  institu¬ 
tion,  a  dishonourable  practice  of  irresistible  force. 

Not  having  grasped  this  fact  many  economists  have  failed,  and 
still  fail,  to  realise  the  danger  of  this  method,  a  war  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  time  of  peace,  a  method  of  economic  war  as  far  diver¬ 
gent  from  normal  competition  as  the  German  idea  of  military  war¬ 
fare  is  divergent  from  the  ideas  of  civilised  nations. 

As  long  as  German  dumping  was  confined  to  raw  materials  nr 
lialf-finished  products  corresponding  to  the  preliminary  stages  of 
production,  the  heads  of  finishing  industries  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  somewhat  naively  on  buying  these  goods  cheaper  than  the 
German  industrials  themselves.  “Dump  as  long  as  you  like,” 
they  would  have  been  inclined  to  say  to  their  Westphalian  fur¬ 
nishers.  They  failed  to  see  that,  to  the  inter-subordination  of 
cartells,  or  rings,  there  corresponded  a  highly  elaborate  scale  of 
premiums  on  exportation,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  apply 
dumping  to  all  stages  of  prodnetion.  They  failed  to  see  that  the 
extensive  practice  of  dumping  applied  to  the  preliminary  stages  of 
production  would  have  the  effect  of  killing  these  preliminary  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  own  country  and  thus  of  bringing  the  advanced 
stages,  in  which  tlie  half-finished  products  serve  as  raw  material, 
into  dependence  on  German  industry.  They  failed  to  see  that  the 
practice  of  dumping  is  not  regular  and  uninterrupted ;  that  it  is 
liable  to  fluctuations;  and  that,  after  having  ruined  an  English, 
French,  Italian,  or  Russian  industry  by  a  prolonged  depression 
of  prices,  it  is  in  the  power  of  German  industry,  established  in 
undisputed  mastery  of  the  market,  to  raise  its  prices  again. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  war  method,  a  policy  of  conquest  :  it  is  not 
a  normal  economic  proceeding. 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  when  peace  is  declared  Ger- 
manv  will  abandon  the  system  that  she  emploved  unscrupulously 
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betore  the  war.  On  the  contrary  we  may  assure  ourselves  that 
she  is  prepared  to  make  a  more  stupendous  application  of  it  than 
ever  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  thus  that  she  reckons 
to  score  the  economic  victory  that  will  recompense  her  political 
and  military  defeats.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  analyse  the  situation. 

Her  immense  population  and  her  rigorous  organisation  have 
enabled  Germany,  at  least  for  a  very  considerable  period,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large  .proportion  of  her  working  classes  in  her  factories. 
Her  soil  furnishes  her  with  abundant  combustibles,  certain  if  not 
all  minerals,  and  numerous  raw  materials.  As  she  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  war,  she  had,  before  the  crisis,  imported  quantities  of 
other  raw  materials  from  abroad.  For  the  last  20  months  leak¬ 
ages  in  the  blockade  have  permitted  her  to  accumulate  more  stocks. 
Thanks  to  an  extraordinary  official  organisation  of  pillage  and 
rapine,  she  has  seized,  centralised,  and  disciplined  the  stocks 
existing  in  the  territories  occupied  by  her  armies. 

Thus  German  industry  has  not  been  paralysed.  Die  deutschen 
Schornsteine  rauchev  norh — “the  German  chimneys  are  still 
smoking”  :  such  is  the  proud  device  to  be  read  below  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  high  furnace  on  the  title  page  of  the  German  Export 
Review  (Jan.  25,  1916).  I  wish  my  readers  could  glance 
through  the  recent  numbers  of  this  periodical.  Making  due 
allowance  for  German  bluff  they  would  be  struck  by  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  activity.  At  the  present  moment  many  societies  are 
paying  dividends,  larger  in  some  cases  than  a  year  ago.  Let  us 
admit  that  these  dividends  are  occasionally  fictitious  :  they  are 
not  all  so.  And  they  are  the  proof  that  the  German  factories  are 
not  idle. 

For  whom  are  they  w'orking?  Even  calculating  for  the  calls 
of  war,  the  home  markets  must  be  all  but  saturated.  F’oreign 
markets  are  practically  closed.  If  it  is  relatively  easy,  in  spite 
of  the  blockade,  to  introduce  American  cotton  and  Swedish  ore,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  export,  in  any  considerable  quantities, 
the  products  of  German  industry.  Germany  allow^s  that  her  ex¬ 
portation  is  almost  dead.  “We  are  in  an  economic  prison,”  says 
Naumann.  But  work  has  not  stopped  in  the  prison. 

We  repeat  ;  behind  the  trenches,  chimneys  are  smoking,  dyna¬ 
mos  turning,  hydraulic  presses  rising  and  falling.  The  monstrous 
German  machine,  supplemented  by  the  plant  stolen  from  the 
invaded  territories,  is  pursuing  its  task  without  a  break.  All  the 
results  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  war.  Stocks  are 
accumulating  silently. 

TV. 


What  can  w’e  know  about  these  stocks?  There  is  probably 
some  exaggeration,  perhaps  even  a  little  imagination,  in  the  reve- 
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lations  made  to  the  Stockholm  Exchange  Telegraph  Companv 
by  Mr.  Heckskjold,  a  Danish  business  man.  According  to  him 
the  stocks  accumulated,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  State  and 
the  banks,  must,  by  January  1  of  this  year,  have  attained  the 
value  of  300  millions.  If  the  war  lasts  tw'o  years  longer,  he  adds, 
this  enormous  reserve  may  reach  the  milliard. 

We  will  not  discuss  these  figures,  which  are  based  on  no  pre¬ 
cise  calculations.  In  certain  industries  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Germans  could  be  forming  stocks  for  the  moment.  As  regards 
textiles,  the  Germans  would  not  be  contriving  tissues  of  nettles, 
broom,  hop-blinds,  etc.,  and  cutting  paper  into  strips  to  serve  as 
threads,  if  wool  and  cotton  were  not  beginning  to  run  short.  We 
know  that,  for  want  of  material,  their  textile  factories  are  idle 
several  days  a  week.  Far  from  dreaming  of  swamping  the  world 
after  the  peace,  the  textile  industrials,  according  to  the  Kon- 
fektiondr  of  December  23,  1915,  are  imploring  the  Government 
to  protect  them  from  invasion  by  foreign  manufactured  goods  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice.  It  must  be  the  same  wdth  leather, 
as  they  are  manufacturing  artificial  leathers  or  contriving  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  with  rubber,  in  spite  of  the  “synthetic  rubber’’  bluff. 
Many  branches  of  the  electric  industry  must  be  suffering  from  the 
dearth  of  copper,  though  aluminium  has  taken  its  place  in 
part. 

But  in  several  domains  it  is  incontestable  that  the  blockade  has 
stimulated  the  German  spirit  of  research  and  invention,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  French  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  especially  appears  to  have  profited  by  very  successful 
technical  efforts.  The  home  fabrication  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  render  the  importation  of 
nitrates  less  imperative.  In  his  speech  of  December  2()th  last 
Mr.  Alfred  Lohmann,  President  of  the  Bremen  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  boasted  to  be  able  for  the  future  to  dispense  entirely 
with  Chilian  nitrates,  ...  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Hambu-'g 
importers.  “And  if  the  war  lasts  any  longer,”  he  says,  “we  may 
be  confident  that  our  manufactories  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  will 
be  in  a  position  to  export  this  product.”  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  stock. 

Instead  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  with  pyrites,  the 
Germans  now  extract  it  by  a  process  of  plaster  calcination.  And 
thus  the  war  will  have  had  the  unexpected  result  of  “consoli¬ 
dating”  the  German  chemical  industry,  of  strengthening  it,  of 
rendering  it  independent  of  foreign  support.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  human  hives 
called  the  “Badische”  or  the  “Farbwerke,”  one  may  watch  the 
accumulation  not  only  of  tons  of  explosives  which  after  the  war 
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will  be  restored  to  the  usages  of  peace,  but  of  colouring  matters, 
of  medicinal  products,  of  nitrogenous  and  potassic  manures. 

The  situation  should  be  the  same  in  the  toy  industry.  The 
maohines  of  Nuremberg  appear  to  be  working  for  their  own 
pleasure.  They  are  not,  indeed,  working  for  a  real,  actual 
demand,  but  for  a  demand  which  the  fairy  wand  of  peace  will 
sooner  or  later  call  out  of  vacuum. 

It  is  especially  in  the  metallurgic  province  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stocks  is  undeniable.  If  you  study  the  statistics  of  the 
production  of  cast-iron,  you  will  notice,  to  begin  with,  that  the 

I  total  figure  falls  from  nearly  18  million  tons  in  1912  and  more  than 
19  million  in  1913  to  14  million  in  1914  and  below  12  million  in 
1915.  You  have  the  impression  of  a  considerable  diminution. 
Rut  this  impression  completely  changes  if  you  follow  out  the 
i  analysis  month  by  month. 

The  war  brings  down  the  1,564,345  tons  (French)  of  July, 
1914,  to  586,661  in  August,  and  as  low  as  580,087  in  September, 
y  It  is  only  with  a  painful  effort  that  the  scale  rises  month  by  month, 
j  But  from  July,  1915,  the  monthly  total  has  always  topped  the 
million,  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  two  first  months  of 
H  1915  with  those  of  1916. 

I)  1915.  1916. 

January  ...  ...  874,133  tons  ...  1,078,368  tons 

Is  February  .  863,623  tons  ...  1,033,683  tons 

P  German  metallurgy,  then,  has  regained  an  activity  which  cannot 
i  be  explained  solely  by  the  increase  of  military  necessities  :  all  the 
■  more  as  this  activity  relates  to  all  varieties  of  cast-iron,  those  which 
are  of  military  use  and  those  which  are  employed  in  industry. 
Girders,  rails,  sheet-iron,  tubes,  ironmongery  are  accumulating  at 
y  the  side  of  howitzers  and  shells. 

The  mechanical  industry  pursues  its  way,  and,  according  to 
the  German  Export  Review,  counts  on  resuming  the  struggle 
t  triumphantly  not  only  against  England,  but  also  against  the 
United  States. 

And  all  this  time,  beyond  the  frontiers  and  even  beyond  the 

Iseas,  the  pencil  of  the  German  commercial  traveller  notes  orders 
to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  while  in  neutral  ports 
the  German  shipping  agent  constitutes  stocks  of  food  supplies 
.  or  of  materials,  charters  its  cargo-boats,  even  loails  them,  prepared 
to  sell  them  once  or  more,  if  the  war  lasts  longer  than  the  German 
General  Staffs  forecast.  But  the  piled  merchantmen  will  be  ready 
^  to  take  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  wireless  telegraph  flashes  through 
^  space  the  magic  word  “Peace.” 

Y  Then,  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  the  German  holds  will  be  full 
to  bursting  of  products  manufactured  on  the  margin  of  the  war. 
!  E*  2 
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“The  execution  ot  orders  is  postponed  to  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties,”  as  the  special  reviews  announce  to  the  neutrals.  The  trains 
are  even  now  ready  piled,  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  frontier 
stations.  And  these  gigantic  stocks  will  flood  the  world  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  sudden  return  to  normal  life  creates  an 
immense  demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  every  kind.  Germany 
will  be  vanquished,  but  she  will  do  excellent  business,  and  the  war 
will  be  liquidated  to  her  profit. 

How  she  will  float  her  stocks  Mr.  Heckskjold  explains  very 
clearly.  The  manufacturers  who  have  been  working  during  the 
war  have  received  most  effective  support,  h’or  goods  delivered 
at  warehouses  they  have  been  paid  90  per  cent,  of  their  accounts 
at  current  rates.  With  the  funds  so  supplied  them  they  have 
been  able  to  produce  yet  more  goods  and  dispose  of  them  on  the 
same  advantageous  terms.  In  return  for  these  privileges  the 
State  has  reserved  itself  the  right  of  directing  as  it  pleases  the 
commercial  operations  which  will  follow  the  war — i.e.,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  this  enormous  reserve  of  products.  Like  the  serried 
masses  that  the  German  Headquarters  Staff  launches  to  the 
assault  of  hostile  fortresses,  a  veritable  avalanche  of  products  will 
be  hurled  on  the  neutral  countries,  ]>erhaps  oven  on  the  States 
actually  at  war  with  Germany. 

It  will  be  a  colossal  dumping.  Little  will  Germany  mind 
selling  her  stocks  below  cost  price.  On  such  enormous  quantities 
the  loss  will  be  small  compared  with  the  advantage  of  emptying 
her  storehouses  at  a  stroke  and  restoring  to  German  industry  its 
spheres  of  activity.  A  10  per  cent,  dumping,  for  instance,  will 
have  the  added  effect  of  submerging  and  clearing  out  markets  and 
stifling  industries  in  their  birth.  Of  what  avail  tlie  new’  industries 
that  may  have  been  developed  in  England  or  France,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemical  products,  for  example,  if  in  the  first  months 
of  t)eace  German  dumping  puts  oiir  factories  out  of  count  by  this 
economic  attaque  brusque'? 

Our  factories,  once  closed  dow’ii  or  bought  up  by  German  firms, 
the  dumping  operation  once  carried  through  to  a  finish,  the 
Germans  will  return  to  normal  prices  and  will  have  no  competition 
to  fear.  If  the  object  of  the  actual  wmr  is  to  conquer  the  markets 
of  the  w^orld,  we  may  say  that,  even  defeated,  Germany  will  have 
won  the  day. 

V. 

How  are  we  to  defend  ourselves  against  this  danger'?  How 
counteract  this  masterpiece  of  unfair  dealing? 

No  customs  legislation  would  be  of  itself  efficient  or  operative. 
If  we  propose  to  shut  the  frontiers  of  the  Entente  by  heavy  duties, 
the  Germans  will  have  only  to  low’er  their  selling  prices  in  proper- 
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tion.  Instead  of  losing  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  they  will 
sacrifice  20  or  30  per  cent.  What  will  this  temporary  disadvan¬ 
tage  weigh  with  them  when  they  are  playing  for  the  final  and 
definite  conquest  of  the  markets  of  the  world? 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  times  of  peace,  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  nations  of  the  British  Empire  had  already  studied  the 
means  of  protecting  itself  against  these  dishonourable  methods 
of  competition.  The  12th  Article  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff 
of  1906  is  an  interesting  attempt  at  anti-dumping  legislation.  It 
is  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  text  in  full. 

“12. — Whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  or  of  any 
officer  of  customs  .  .  .  that  the  export  price  or  selling  price  to  the  importer 
in  Canada  of  any  imported  dutiable  article,  of  a  class  or  kind  made  in 
Canada,  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  as  determined  according 
to  the  basis  of  value  for  duty  provided  in  the  Customs  Act  in  respect  of 
imported  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  such  article  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  duty  otherwise  established,  be  subject  to  a  special  duty  of  customs 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  fair  market  value  and  such  selling 
price.  .  . 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Parliament  of  Ottawa  has  found  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  evil.  But  how  apply  it?  one  will  ask. 
As  the  Dominion  applies  it.  Special  agents  of  the  Dominion 
established  in  Germany  are  charged  to  verify  the  invoices  of 
exported  goods  and  to  point  out  that  such  and  such  goods  are  sold 
to  the  Canadian  buyer  below  the  current  prices  of  the  German 
market. 

Suppose  this  system  generalised,  universalised,  employed  not 
by  one  single  State  of  7  million  souls,  but  by  all  the  Allies,  as  well 
as  by  the  neutrals  w'ho  may  have  signed  in  with  the  Entente,  .  ,  . 
and  the  iniquitous  German  dumping  will  have  lived  its  day. 

But  this  organisation  should  be  our  joint  object  from  this  very 
moment.  For,  dating  from  the  signature  of  the  armistice  before 
the  frontiers  are  thrown  open,  Germany  must  accept  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  her  harbours  and  exporting  stations  of  agents  of  the 
Entente  invested  with  powers  identical  to  those  of  the  Canadian 
agents. 

This  is  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  to  save  our  reviving 
manufactures  of  chemical  products,  our  metallurgic  industries, 
and  those  of  mechanical  construction,  from  being  submerged 
under  a  flood  of  German  products  at  “given  away  prices.”  Let 
ns  built  our  dyke  before  the  flood  begins  to  mount.  T^et  us  not 
hinder  Germany  from  living  by  the  work  of  her  hands — honest 
work.  But  if  we  would  remain  free  peoples,  let  us  force  her  to 
play  fair. 

Henri  Hauser, 

■  Correspondent  of  the  “  Institut  de  France" 

\  Professor  at  the  University  of  Dijon. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Poetry  ' 
Society, —  I 

We  are  met  in  strange  and  sad  days,  when  meetings  are  not 
easy  to  arrange,  when  they  seem  to  need  some  justification,  when  j 
sometimes  some  of  us  feel  as  if  we  are  hardly  equal  to  them.  ! 
Over  all  our  actions  and  thoughts  seems  written  that  wonderful  " 
line,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  even  for  such  a  magician  in  style  ! 
as  Shakespeare  : —  | 

“Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  1  ’  | 

But  if  we  do  come  together  to  cheer  and  aid  each  other,  then  [ 

I  think  that  the  place,  and  the  name,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  gathered  to-day  may,  even  at  these  times,  help  us 
and  encourage  us  not  a  little.  We  are  met  in  the  name,  the 
beautiful  and  high  name,  of  poetry.  This  is  the  annual  gather-  fi 
ing  of  the  Poetry  Society.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  such  a  gather-  ^ 
ing,  and,  indeed,  that  perhaps  we  need  it  more  even  than  at  f, 
ordinary  times,  and  certainly  we  meet  in  a  place,  and  under  i 
auspices,  which  ought  to  help  us — the  members  of  such  a  society.  I ' 
We  meet  under  the  roof  of  a  lady  who  represents  very  sirecially 
our  old  and  chivalrous,  our  nearest  and,  in  some  ways,  our  closest  r 
ally.  The  house  in  w-hich,  thanks  to  her  hospitality,  we  are  per-  T 
mitted  to  gather  has  itself  most  interesting  associations,  for  it  1 1 
was  the  London  residence  of  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  English  ' 
poets  at  the  time  w^hen  the  last  great  struggle  in  Europe  in 
which  England  was  involved  was  going  on,  the  English  poet  who  It 
was  best  known  to  Europe,  and  who,  whatever  his  faults— and  “ 
they  were  great — died  an  heroic  death,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  R 
land  which  he  and  others  have  looked  on  as  its  cradle.  i 

Poetry,  I  suppose,  seldom  made  a  more  resonant  or  more  | 
widely  and  variously  recognised  appeal  than  it  did  through  the  j, 
lips  of  Byron.  He  had  great  contemporaries ;  some  of  them  | 
less  read  then  than  he,  are  probably  more  read  to-day.  Their  ■ 
appeal  wms  of  a  different  kind  from  his.  It  was  in  some  ways  J 
deeper  and  more  permanent. 

Wordsworth  spoke  for  some  things  more  strongly  and  more  , 
truly.  For  England,  he  was  the  purer  patriot,  and  he  was  ! 
especially  a  ])oet  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  of  English  nature.  || 

(1)  An  Addre.ss  given  at  the  Annual  Aleeting  of  the  Poetry  Society,  held 
on  May  25th  last,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Baroness  d’Erlanger,  at  139  Picoa-  ^ 
dilly,  once  the  town  house  of  Lord  Byron. 
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Scott  spoke  for  chivalry  and  romance  and  for  the  beauties  of 
his  own  wild  and  romantic  lakes  and  mountains,  isles  and  seas. 

Shelley  appealed  more  permanently  and  purely  to  the  spirit  of 
man  as  man. 

Keats  gave  expression,  delicate,  rich  and  new,  to  the  love  of 
beauty,  regarded  more  and  more — as  he  fulfilled  his  brief  career — 
under  the  aspect  contained  in  his  ever-memorable  words  : — 
“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.” 

But  a  certain  kind  of  appeal  was  never  made  more  effectively 
than  by  Byron. 

My  Address  is  headed  “The  Appeal  of  Poetry.”  What  I  have 
just  said  may  remind  us  thatj  in  truth  poetry  has  many  appeals, 
various  and  wide  as  the  whole  ^mut  of  human  feeling  and  thought. 
It  speaks  or  sings  with  multitudinous  voices  and  notes,  and  now 
some,  now  others  are  heard  predominantly,  or  listened  to  more 
intently.  One  poet  only  seems  to  speak  with  them  all,  that 
great  English  poet  whom  we  have  recently  been  celebrating ;  and 
in  truth  even  he  does  not  quite  achieve  that.  It  has  been  of  late 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  age  that  it  was  so  complex. 
To-day  we  are  learning  concentration  and  simplification.  Some 
of  Byron’s  notes  sound  out  clear  again.  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge 
has  very  aptly  pointed  out  how  true  is  the  ring  of  his  very  latest 
lines  written  on  his  last,  his  thirty-sixth  birthday.  Many  of  you 
have  read  them,  I  hope,  in  your  last  Poetry  Revie  tv  : — 

“If  thou  regret ’st  thy  youth — why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  :  up  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  thy  breath. 

“  Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best. 

Then  look  around  and  choose  thy  ground 
And  take  thy  rest.” 

That  makes  a  new  appeal  to  us  at  this  hour.  But  what,  I  will 
ask  first  more  generally,  is  the  appeal  of  poetry  to  our 
day ;  what  is  the  relation  of  poetry  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
moment?  Some  would  say  “Poetry  has  little  place  just  now  ;  it 
is  a  time  of  deeds,  rather  than  words.”  Is  that  so?  Are  w'e  not 
fighting  for  thoughts,  for  faiths,  for  creeds,  for  ideals? 

Deeds  and  Words. 

Deeds  and  words,  the  stroke  and  the  song,  the  sword  and  the 
pen !  They  are  old  friends  and  old  rivals.  Which  is  the  more 
important?  Which  the  more  potent?  Who  shall  say?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  have  always  worked  together. 

“The  song  that  nerves  a  nation’s  heart. 

Is  in  itself  a  deed.” 
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That  is  one  of  the  best  things,  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  it  is  tlie 
best  thing,  as  it  is  the  briefest,  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  has  never  been  said  so  well  or  memorably.  That 
is  the  peculiar  gift  and  genius  of  Tennyson.  Things  like  it  have 
been  said,  as  is  almost  always  the  way.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Pindar  ipjfidTwv  ;^/3oi/i&)Tepoi'  ^lorevei,  which  is  sometimes 

quoted  as  parallel,  though  leally  different.  But  there  is  a  verv 
striking  little  poem  on  the  theme,  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
of  Australian  poets,  who  is  not  as  well  known  as  he  ought  to 
be,  Charles  Harpur,  entitled  “Words.” 

Words. 

“  Words  are  deeds,  the  words  we  hear 
May  revolutionise  or  rear 
A  mighty  State.  The  words  we  read 
May  be  a  spiritual  deed. 

Excelling  any  fleshly  one. 

As  much  as  the  celestial  sun 
Transcends  a  bonfire,  made  to  throw 
A  light  upon  some  raree-show; 

A  simple  proverb  tagged  with  rhyme 
May  colour  half  the  course  of  time; 

The  pregnant  saying  of  a  sage 
May  influence  every  coming  age; 

A  song  in  its  effects  may  be 
More  glorious  than  Thermopylsp^ 

And  many  a  lay  that  schoolboys  scan 
A  nobler  feat  than  Inkermann.” 

That,  I  think,  perhaps  a  little  roughly,  and  in  a  homely  and 
simple  way,  gives  much  of  the  true  relation  of  poetry  to  action. 
Poetry,  if  it  is  really  poetry,  is  inspired,  and  if  it  is  anything,  is 
itself  an  inspiration. 

“We  live,”  as  a  great  poet  has  said,  “by  admiration, 
hope,  and  fear,”  and  if  we  live  it  means  w^e  act,  we  fight, 
we  toil,  we  die,  by  the  same  passions,  and  these  passions  and 
emotions  are  the  life  and  breath  of  poetry.  It  is  in  this  way,  if 
in  any,  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  that  the  word 
is  more  potent  than  the  deed.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  heroes 
and  heroic  deeds  are  forgotten  if  there  is  no  poet  to  sing  them. 
“They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.”  The  word  is  more  endur¬ 
ing,  and  becomes,  in  a  way,  even  more  real  than  the  fact. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  rough,  uncultured  rail-splitter  and 
country  lawyer,  somehow  blundered  or  flashed  into  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  eloquence  of  his  speech  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  rivalling  even  the  famous  Funeral 
Oration  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  he  said  :  “Tlie  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.” 
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Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  fact.  The  world  remembers,  and 
will  always  remember,  Lincoln’s  speech  while  English  is  a 
language  of  living  and  dying  men.  I  doubt  if  many  can  now 
be  found  to  recall  where  Gettysburg  is  and  what  it  was  that 
:  those  who  sleep  there  had  performed,  except  the  broad  fact 
that  they  died  for  the  Union.  The  actual  results  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon  no  doubt  continue  in  the  sequence  of  events,  and  a 
sort  of  echo  of  the  facts  continues  too  in  the  minds  of  the  nations, 
hut  it  is  the  word,  the  speech,  that  is,  the  history,  above  all  the 
|X)em,  which  keeps  them  alive.  And  it  is  the  poem  that  makes 
the  deeds  and  life  of  one  generation  an  ins[)iration  to  the  next. 
That  is  the  real  meaning  of  Pindar’s  saying. 

Tliat  is  why  poetry  is,  and  always  has  been,  regarded  so  highly, 
why  the  warrior,  the  priest,  and  the  poet  rank  together ;  why 
-  the  great  poet,  as  Dante  sings,  wears  the  same  laurel  as  the 
i  conqueror. 

The  soldier  or  sailor  who  goes  into  battle  is  full  of  the  spirit 
and  the  tradition  of  his  race.  This  comes  to  him,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  partly  by  inheritance,  partly  by  education. 

It  is  partly  conscious,  partly  unconscious.  Of  the  conscious 
portion,  poetry  forms  a  large  part.  When  Achilles  in  the  pauses 
of  the  fight  rested  in  his  tent,  and  took  down  his  lyre  from  the 
peg,  he  sang  the  “fames”  of  the  warriors  of  old.  When,  cen¬ 
turies  after,  Alexander  marched  along  roads,  and  by  rivers, 
where  East  and  West  are  renewing  their  immemorial 
strife  to-day,  he  carried  in  his  head,  and  in  his  heart,  the  fame 
j  of  Achilles,  and  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

What  makes  the  heroic  poem?  The  thrill  of  the  heroic  deed. 
“A  nobler  feat  than  Inkermann.”  What  made  the  poem,  “The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  ”  ?  The  thrill  in  the  soul  of  that 
j  great  patriot  poet  Tennyson  when  he  read  the  account  of  the 
j  charge  itself  in  the  Times.  Now,  his  poem  in  turn  is,  and  will 
I  be,  the  inspiration  of  thousands, — 

“Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

|-  Theirs  but  to  do  and  die,” 

has  become  one  of  the  great  inspiring  mottoes  of  the  world. 
To  take  a  different  instance,  .the  hero  of  Sir  Fi’ancis  Doyle’s 
I  poem,  “The  Drunken  Private  of  the  Buffs”  :  — 

I  “Who  only  knew  that  not  through  him, 

I  Should  England  come  to  shame,” 

I  perhaps  knew  no  poetry,  perhaps,  nay,  probably,  he  could  not 
j  read,  though  he  might  have  known  some  poetry  for  all  that, 
L  but  his  action  has  passed  into  poetry  all  the  same,  and  the  poetry 
I  again  will  prompt  a  thousand  heroic  actions.  It  is  the  same 
^  with  Sir  Henry  Newbolt’s  w^ell-known  “Clifton  Chapel”  and 
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Vital  Lampada.  It  was  the  same  with  another  noble  poem 
which  grew  out  of  the  same  era  as  the  “Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,”  which  is  living  again  to-day,  prompting  new  poetic 
deeds,  which  in  their  turn  may  prompt  new  poetry.  Longfellow’s 
“Lady  of  the  Lamp”  may  thus  prove  to  be  the  ancestress  of 
Mr.  Binyon’s  “To  Women.” 

I  was  greatly  struck  the  other  day  wdien  I  was  making  a 
journey  by  train,  and  I  came  to  a  station  in  a  thriving  provincial 
town.  I  will  not  tell  you  its  name,  a  great  place  of  business, 
not,  I  should  have  thought,  specially  a  place  of  poetry.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  soldiers’  buffet  where  tea  and  coffee  w^ere  supplied  to  the 
troops  as  they  passed  through.  There  was  a  motto  painted  up 
in  large  capital  letters.  What  do  you  think  it  was?  It  was 
the  words,  short  and  simple,  of  a  poet,  a  soldier  himself,  who 
died  just  about  1,900  years  ago.  It  was  the  line  of  Horace  : — 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

I  always  knew,  as  we  all  do,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  frequently-quoted  sayings  of  its  kind.  I  wondered  how  it 
came  to  be  there,  how  many  could  understand  it,  or  would  ask 
its  meaning,  yet  there  it  was.  The  awful,  searching,  shattering 
conflict  of  to-day  has  given  it  a  new  appeal,  and  made  it  live 
once  more.  It  appears  again  and  again  in  the  memorial  columns 
of  every  paper  small  and  great.  In  ever  so  many  ways,  many 
other  lines  and  poems  are  made  to  live  again  and  take  on  a  new 
appeal.  That  is  why  we  turn  to  old  poetry  with  renewed  zest. 
Our  spirits  are  stirred,  touched  to  fine  issues,  alive  to  the  real 
underlying  meanings  and  values. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  gigantic  war  is  so  vast  and  so 
complex  that  it  produces  vast  and  various  and  complex  effects. 
Much  of  the  best  of  poetry  cannot  be  produced  at  once  under  the 
stress  of  war.  Bather  it  is  only  crushed  or  killed.  When  the 
hawk  hovers  over  the  grove,  the  singing  birds  are  silent,  but 
when  the  hawk  is  driven  away,  they  burst  into  more  excited  and 
sweeter  song — if  they  survive.  And  in  one  sense  no  poetry  can 
really  be  produced  instantaneously. 

Poetry  is  partly  passion,  partly  art.  Passion  is  instantaneous 
and  intense.  Art  is  long  and  slow. 

“Poetry,”  it  is  said,  “is  emotion  remembered  in  tran¬ 
quillity.”  The  great  poems  of  rejoicing  and  deliverance  have 
been  sung  after  the  event,  some  long  after  the  event.  The 
famous  Persae  of  .Hschylus  w^as  written  some  seven  years  after 
the  Battle  of  Salamis.  Lowell  wrote  during  the  war  his 
humorous  Biglow  Papers,  versified  “Tracts  for  the  Times.”  It 
was  after  the  war  he  wrote  his  noble  Memorial  Ode. 

Tennyson,  a  child  when  Waterloo  was  fought,  watched  the 
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great  Duke,  admired  him,  as  he  told  me  himself  through  long 
years,  and  at  last  wrote  the  glorious  Ode  on  his  death.  The 
large,  deep,  satisfying  poems  about  this  war,  if  they  are  ever 
written,  may  well  come  to  be  written  and  sung  :  — 

“By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 
Far  o£E  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see.’ 

For  it  requires  not  only  great  love,  but  long  study  to  make  a 
great  poem. 

How  then  do  we  find  ourselves  at  this  moment?  It  is  true 
that  our  feelings  are  kindled  and  enhanced  and  exalted,  we  are 
more  prepared  for  poetry.  We  are  more  prepared  to  give  it  its 
place.  And  what  is  that  place?  What  place  is  usually  given  to 
poetry?  It  is  certainly  one  of  honour,  if  sometimes  of  rather 
barren  and  shadowy  honour.  Of  late,  perhaps,  it  has  been  that. 
Some  here,  I  am  sure,  remember  with  me  a  delightful  Oxford 
and  Scottish  scholar  and  sportsman,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  sage 
and  learned,  but  who  touched  every  topic  with  a  light  hand  and 
graceful  wit  and  with  a  quiet  Scottish  humour  of  his  own.  Do 
yon  remember  his  “Letters  on  Literature”?  Speaking  of  |X)etry 
there  he  says  : — 

“Poetry  has  always  the  precedence  in  these  discussions.  Poor 
Poetry!  She  is  an  ancient  maiden  of  good  family,  and  she  is 
led  out  first  at  banquets,  though  many  would  prefer  to  sit  next 
some  livelier  and  younger  Muse,  the  lady  of  fiction,  or  even  the 
chattering  soiibrette  of  journalism.  Seniores  priores  :  Poetry,  if 
no  longer  very  popular,  is  a  dame  of  the  worthiest  lineage,  and 
can  boast  a  long  train  of  gallant  admirers,  dead  and  gone.  She 
has  been  much  in  courts.  The  old  Greek  tyrants  loved  her ; 
great  Pameses  seated  her  at  his  right  hand ;  every  prince  had 
his  singers.  Now  we  dwell  in  an  age  of  democracy,  and  Poetry 
wins  but  a  feigned  respect,  more  out  of  courtesy,  and  for  old 
sake’s  sake,  than  for  liking — though  so  many  write  verse,  as  in 
Juvenal’s  time,  I  doubt  if  many  read  it.  ‘  None  but  minstrels 
list  of  sonneting.’  The  purchasing  public  for  poetry  must  now 
consist  chiefly  of  poets,  and  they  are  usually  poor.” 

That  was  written  in  a  flat  time,  in  1889,  in  some  bitterness 
of  spirit,  in  days  when,  as  he  said  so  well,  we  “were  living  in 
an  age  of  collapsed  opinions.”  I  hope  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Poetry  is  always  capable  of  rebirth.  She  is  in  truth  the  fairy 
princess,  who  appears  at  first  as  an  old  withered  crone,  but  if 
any  young  gallant  treats  her  with  chivalry,  shines  out  again, 
young,  enchanting,  entrancing,  radiant,  royal,  more  lovely,  more 
queenly,  than  ever. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  know  a  beautiful  passage  about 
poetry  which  connects,  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  Shakespeare,  the 
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greatest,  with  one  of  the  next  greatest,  of  the  Elizabethan  poets, 

Ben  Jonson.  It  is  to  mv  mind  verv  fine  in  itself,  and  most  i 

interesting  in  its  setting.  It  is  found  in  the  earlier  version  of  f 

Ben  Jonson’s  most  famous  comedy,  “Every  Man  in  his  ^ 

Humour.”  i 

Now,  one  of  the  few  things  we  know  about  Shakespeare  is  ■ 

that  he  was  an  actor,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  I 

when  this  piece  was  first  presented.  There  is  a  story  that  it  was  I 

Shakespeare  who  got  it  acted.  a 

The  piece  is  one  of  those  which  caused  Milton  to  write  of  t 
Jonson’s  “learned  sock”: —  I 

“If  .Tonson’s  ‘  learnM  sock  ’  be  on,  ^ 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare  Fancy’s  child  | 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.”  j 

Milton  probably  knew'  it.  It  is,  I  think,  very  Miltonic  in  ^ 
tone.  Ijet  me  read  it,  and  you  wih  ^ 

“Indeed,  if  yon  will  look  on  poesy  u 

As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame,  ■ 

Patch’d  up  in  remnants  and  old  worn-out  rags.  > 

Half-starv’d  for  want  of  her  peculiar  food. 

Sacred  invention;  then  I  must  confirm  ^ 

Both  your  conceit  and  censure  of  her  merit  : 

But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments,  _ 

Attirfed  in  the  majesty  of  art,  1 

Set  high  in  spirit  with  the  precious  taste 

Of  sweet  philosophy;  and,  which  is  most,  ji 

Crown’d  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul. 

That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  prophaned  i 

With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought;  [ 

Oh,  then  how  proud  a  presence  docs  she  bear! 

Then  is  she  like  herself,  fit  to  be  seen 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes!” 

But  you  will  say  that  is  not  at  all  how  poetry  ap|>ears  to-day, 
or,  at  any  rate,  how  she  has  appeared  recently.  In  some  ways 
I  hope  not,  I  hope  she  is  more  at  home  with  us,  less  aloof,  lerss  I 
awfully  majestical.  Rather  we  would  have  her  like  Words-  " 
worth’s  mistress,  though  I  always  think  that  Wordsworth 
describes  that  lady  somewhat  clumsily  in  places  :  — 

“A  phantom  of  delight,”  | 

and  still  while  a  spirit,  “yet  a  woman  too”  :  — 

“  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature’s  dady  food.” 

But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  time. 

What  do  we  expect  of  poetry  at  the  present  moment?  What 
is  it  giving  us?  The  great  secrets  and  factors  of  poetry  are 
passion,  sincerity,  and  art.  Passion  may  convert  a  dull  artist 
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into  ail  artist  no  longer  dull,  into  an  artist  excited  and  eager,  and 
at  his  best,  but  it  cannot  make  an  artist  ot  him  who  is  none  at 
all,  nor  a  little  artist  into  a  great  artist.  It  may  make  him 
see  things  more  clearly,  see  them  more  vividly,  it  may  heighten 
his  power,  but  it  cannot  give  him  the  power  of  expression  if  he 
has  not  got  it.  That  is  why  great  poetry  is  so  rare,  because 
(here  are  few  who  have  the  [lower  at  once  of  feeling  intensely 
and  of  exiiressing  adequately  and  artistically,  and  fewer  still  who 
can  add  to,  and  fuse  with  this  yet  another  quality,  that  of  think¬ 
ing  clearly  and  deeply. 

We  are  all  under  the  shadow  and  stress  of  this  great  war.  We 
feel  its  vastness,  and  in  some  ways  its  vagueness.  As  we  say,  we 
hardly  know  what  to  feel  or  what  to  think.  We  believe  we  are 
in  the  right.  We  know  that  we  are  very  sad.  There  is  hardly 
a  home  that  has  not  already  experienced  some  great  loss  or  suf¬ 
fered  some  great  sorrow,  and  those  that  have  not  actually 
suffered  are  full  of  intense  and  constant  anxiety  as  to  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  Has  poetry  helped  us  to  realise  or 
to  understand  the  war.  Has  it  consoled  or  fired  us?  Not  as 
much  perhaps,  as  we  looked  to  it  to  do. 

When  the  war  came  we  thought  of  the  great  war  poems  of 
the  past,  and  we  said  in  our  haste,  now  we  shall  have  more,  and 
some  of  us  are,  1  think,  a  little  disapix)inted  and  inclined  to 
blame  poetr-y  and  the  poets.  I  think  we  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected. 

This  war  is  unlike  any  other  that  has  gone  before.  It  is  not 
a  war,  unless  it  be  the  part  that  is  fought  in  the  air,  of  in¬ 
dividual  deeds,  of  the  aristeia,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  the 
special  “innings”  or  “show,”  as  we  say,  of  special  heroes.  Many, 
very  many  acts  of  brilliant  bravery  and  resolute  heroism  there 
have  been,  but,  si>eaking’  generally,  it  is  a  democratic,  multi¬ 
tudinous,  monotonous  war  of  slow  attrition,  of  many  little, 
unrecorded  acts.  Its  greatest  battle,  still  waging  and  raging 
more  fiercely  than  ever,  has  lasted  some  four  months.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  such  a  battle  into  the  focus  of  a  poem.  But  poetry 
is  the  work  of  individuals,  and  cannot  be  constructed  by  regi¬ 
ments  or  platoons,  however  well  drilled.  That  is  perhaps  why 
Germany  has  produced  so  little.  Gradually,  I  believe,  we  are 
getting  the  poetry  of  the  war  in  ever  so  many  simple,  individual 
poems.  Not  a  few  have  appeared  in  the  Poetry  Review.  I  hope 
more  will  appear  there. 

A  Canadian  poet.  Major  Canon  F.  G.  Scott,  who  was  over 
the  other  day  to  receive  his  C.M.G.,  said  to  me  :  “There  are  so 
many  fleeting  moods  and  moments  of  the  fight  which  can  be  put 
into  poetry,  winch  it  would  take  pages  of  prose  to  convey.” 
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We  may  divide  the  effects  of  the  war  into  direct  and  indirect. 
There  have  not  been  many  “incidents”  in  this  war  such  as  there  ■ 

have  been  in  other  wars.  Partly  it  has  been,  as  I  said,  too  vast 
and  vague,  partly  w'e  have  not  really  been  informed  of  them  h* 

at  the  moment.  i 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  certain  moments  which  have  pm- 
duced  special  feelings  and  thrills.  There  was  the  great  moment 
of  the  declaration  of  war.  To  my  mind  it  produced  one  really  | 

adequate  poem,  and  from  the  quarter  from  which  we  should  have  I 

expected  it  to  come.  There  was  one  man  who  saw  at  once  what  J 

the  war  meant,  because  he  had  thought  over  it  all  his  life, 
because  he  knew  what  the  facts  and  factors  were,  because  he  j 

was  also  a  very  great  and  potent  and  practised  artist.  Party  L 

prejudice  and  other  prejudice  prevented  some  people  from  seeing,  ft 

and  others  from  saying,  this. 

But  can  it  be  denied  that  it  was  so?  Is  not  Mr.  Kipling’s 
“For  all  we  have  and  are”  a  really  fine  poetical  expression,  both 
of  our  immediate  feeling  and  of  the  abiding  truth,  about  this 
war? 

It  was  true  when  he  wrote  it.  We  see,  we  feel,  the  truth  of  f 
it,  more  and  more  now ;  it  is  being  hammered  into  us  by  the  r 
Titan  strokes  of  experience  every  day  that  the  war  goes  on.  | 

“No  easy  hopes  or  lies 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal,  ■ 

But  iron  sacrifice 

Of  body,  will,  and  soul.  p 

There  is  but  one  task  for  all,  j 

For  each  one  life  to  give  :  I 

Who  stands,  if  Freedom  fall; 

Who  dies,  if  England  live?” 


The  voice  of  poetry  was  more  prophetic  than  the  voice  of 
statesmanship.  It  called  to  us  then,  it  calls  to  us  now,  rein-  j 
forced,  not  forty-eight  hours  ago,  by  his  splendid  prose  message 
of  Empire  Day. 

I  was  struck  the  other  day  to  see  on  a  poster  in  Oxford 
Shakespeare’s  famous  passage  about  England — “This  blessed 
plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England,”  and  underneath  those 
lines  of  Kipling’s.  I  thought  they  stood  the  test  very  well. 

Other  poets  gave  utterance  to  other  expressions.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  poem,  “Men  that  March  Away,”  was  also  sincere  and  ; 
passionate  and  picturesque.  As  someone  said,  he  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  stirred  into  optimism.  Both  these  were,  I 
would  have  you  note,  practised  artists  before  the  war  came.  | 
There  were  some  other  poems  of  note.  One  of  the  best,  I  think,  ^ 
was  that  of  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  “For  the  Fallen.”  And  why  ‘ 
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was  it  so  good?  Because  Mr.  Binyon  is  a  real  and  caretul  and 
fine  artist,  a  master  of  the  music  of  words.  He  has  always  had 
a  beautiful  pensiveness,  but  he  is  sometimes  wanting  in 
intensity  of  passion.  The  occasion  gave  him  somewhat  of  this. 

Then  there  have  been  certain  poems  which  the  war  has  pro¬ 
duced,  poems  of  soldiers  fighting  themselves.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  conspicuous  instance  of  Mr.  Eupert  Brooke.  He  again  was  a 
true  artist,  and  a  master  of  language,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  other 
poems.  And  he  was,  I  believe,  quite  sincere.  I  think  his  creed 
was  a  very  sad  one.  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  but  we  all  feel  that  it 
was  his  own.  And  his  very  sadness  adds  to  the  poignancy  of  our 
own  sympathy.  The  best  criticism  on  such  a  creed  and  the  poetry 
it  produces  is  that  of  Francis  Thompson,  to  be  found  in  his  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  posthumous  essay  on  Shelley,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  writing  on  the  “appeal  of  poetry”  in  general,  which 
has  appeared  in  at  all  recent  times. 

Then  there  are  the  poems  like  those  of  Captain  Julian  Grenfell. 
He  was  an  author  still  less  professional,  less  practised ;  indeed,  1 
believe  hardly  practised  at  all.  But  he  had  been  nursed  and 
schooled  in  the  classic  tradition  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  when  the 
intense  moment  came  he  could  find  form  for  his  feeling.  I  hope 
the  Poetry  Review  may  succeed  in  being  more  and  more  a  channel 
I  for  the  poetry  of  those  who  are  actually  in  the  thick,  as  we  may 
say,  of  the  war,  in  the  firing  line,  or  it  may  be  on  shipboard,  or  in 
;  the  hospital.  These  poems  make  a  very  real  appeal  to  us.  If 
jj  they  do  not  tell  us  what  the  war  is  like  in  its  incidents,  they  tell 
us  what  our  young  soldiers  are  feeling.  And  we  are  getting  now  a 
succession  of  touching  and  striking  little  volumes  by  soldiers, 
mostly,  alas !  legacies  after  their  death.  Of  these  I  have  read 
several,  some  are  by  Oxford  men,  pupils  or  friends  of  my  own. 

Such  was  a  young  poet,  of  Pembroke  College,  who  won  the  New- 
digate  two  years  ago — Mr.  Robert  Sterling.  Such  was  a  Marl¬ 
borough  boy,  Mr.  Sorley,  whose  poems  are  quoted  in  the  Poetry 
Bevietr.  But  the  direct  influence  of  the  war  is  a  very  small 
thing  compared  with  its  indirect  influence.  We  are  set  thinking, 
musing,  mourning,  fearing,  hoping,  doubting,  believing,  praying, 
loving,  hating — not  the  sinner  but  the  sin — as  never  before. 

And  we  look  for  poetry  to  tell  us  something  of  our  feelings  and 
those  of  others,  to  purge  us,  as  the  ancients  said,  with  pity  and 
fear.  We  find  some  of  our  satisfaction  in  the  old  poetry  and  some 
in  the  new. 

Each,  the  old  and  the  new,  has  its  advantages. 

I  One  of  the  great  functions  of  poetry  is  to  bring  the  past  and 
||  the  future  into  the  present,  a  function  specially  valuable  and  help- 
j  ful  at  a  time  like  this.  It  enables  us  to  recall  and  believe  in  the 
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happy  days  of  the  past,  which  sometimes  seem  so  far  off  and  so 
blotted  out  that  we  can  hardly  feel  sure  that  they  ever  existed, 
and  it  enables  us  to  believe  in  happy  far-off  days  in  the  future,  if 
not  for  ourselves,  yet  for  others,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  worth  striv¬ 
ing  and  straining  and  enduring,  that  they  may  he  realised. 

The  old,  worldly-wise  Horace  taught  us  that,  in  his  old- 
fashioned  way,  long  ago,  when  he  wTote  : — 

"Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum , 

Sperat  infeatis,  metuit  aecundia, 

Pectua," 

and  modern  poets  with  a  longer,  if  less  clear,  outlook  tell  us  the 
same. 

'■  The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return; 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 

Heaven  smiles  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

"  A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 
From  waves  serener  far; 

A  new  Peneius  rolls  its  fountains 
Against  the  morning  star.” 

A  humbler  but  true  poet  sings,  in  a  little  touchiug  song  : 

“Oh,  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow 
In  after  years,  those  happier  years. 

And  children  weep,  when  we  lie  low, 

Far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tears.” 

Yet  another  poet,  scientific,  pensive,  philosophic,  looking  far  for¬ 
ward,  predicts  a  totally  different  milieu  and  role  for  poetry  in  the 
distant  future  from  what  it  has  to-day.  Sully  Prudhomme 
addresses  a  sonnet,  “Aux  Poetes  futurs.”  I  ought  to  give  it  you 
in  French,  but  only  a  Frenchman  could  do  justice  to  it.  I  will 
give  it  you  in  a  translation  :  — 

To  THE  Poets  of  the  Fdtli!E. 

“Poets  to  come,  whose  lore  w'll  be  so  great. 

Who'll  sing,  I  trow,  in  fairer  strains  than  these. 

With  vaster  torch  and  ampler  energies. 

Lighting  the  world's  first  cause  and  final  fate; 

What  time  your  verse  great  thoughts  shall  consecrate, 

We  in  the  tomb  shall  long  haee  ta’en  our  ease  : 

And,  save  for  some  cold,  withered  memories. 

Our  works  and  locked  lips  shall  lie  desolate. 

Deem  that  we  sang  our  lays  of  loves  and  flowers, 

’Mid  the  dire  din  of  arms,  in  shadowed  years, 

P’or  anxious  hearts  deafened  by  those  dread  showers; 

And  pity  our  lays,  shaken  by  so  many  fears. 

You,  who  to  kindlier  hearers,  happier  hours, 

Will  sing,  of  nobler  themes,  songs  without  tears  ” 
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But  to  come  back  to  the  preaent  :  what  to-day  do  we  feel  to  be 
most  of  value  to  us?  Not,  as  we  may  once  have  thought,  power, 
riches,  luxury,  but  what  is  in  every  sense  the  “simple  life”  — 
life  itself,  and  life  with  honour  and  love,  the  enjoyment  of  our 
land,  of  our  friends,  of  our  faith  in  right  and  in  God.  Happy 
they  who  always  loved  these ;  they  have  their  reward  now ! 

The  beauty  of  our  country,  perhaps,  never  seemed  so  dear  to  us 
before  as  to-day,  because  we  are  stirred,  because  we  look  on  it 
once  more,  as  the  poet  says,  as  might  “a  lover  or  a  child.” 

The  value  of  all  that  our  country  means,  its  history,  its  customs, 
its  atmosphere,  natural,  political,  spiritual ;  we  feel  this  as  never 
before.  We  feel  it  for  England,  for  Scotland,  for  Wales;  aye. 
despite  her  distractions,  not  a  few  feel  it  for  Ireland  too.^  The 
Canadians  feel  it  for  Canada,  the  silver-crowned  young  Queen  of 
the  North,  and  the  Anzacs  for  their  splendid  golden  lands  in 
the  South. 

We  and  they  are  beginning  also  to  feel  it  for  the  Empire.  The 
England  of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth  ;  we  realise  it  more  than 
ever  in  this  day.*  I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  you  have  seen 
the  book  of  homage  to  Shakespeare  compiled  by  Dr.  Gollancz 
for  the  British  Academy.  I  think  some  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  of  the  poems  it  contains  are  those  to  be  found  on  the 
four  or  five  pages  given  to  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 

But  it  is  not  Empire  or  rule,  it  is  “  righteousness  that  exalteth 
a  nation.”  Let  us  hope,  I  do  hope,  and  believe,  that  we  are  being 
exalted  even  in  and  through  our  sorrow. 

Our  poetry  should  rise  with  us.  I  believe  it  is  so  rising.  For 
poetry,  as  the  greatest  poets  have  seen,  can  so  rise,  even  to 
heaven. 

“Poetry,”  as  Milton  wrote  in  his  prose,  and  showed  in  his  verse, 
“  is  of  power  to  impress  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  needs  of 
virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune,  to  celebrate,  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns,  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God’s  Almightiness,  and 
what  He  w’orks  and  what  He  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  provi¬ 
dence  in  His  Church,  to  sing  the  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and 
saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations  doing 
valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  deplore 
the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God’s 
true  worship.” 

When  was  there  ever  a  clearer  call  to  poetry  to  fulfil  this  high 
mission?  She  cannot  perhaps  fulfil  it  at  the  moment,  but  she  will 
anon,  if  we  are  true  to  her  in  these  tribulations. 

’  (1)  An  interesting  poem  in  the  Times  of  May  20th.  entitled  “Ireland,” 

showed  this. 
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Some  of  US — the  older  of  us — have  lived  through  a  good  many  . 
phases  of  national  life  and  poetry.  P 

We  have  lived  through  the  Victorian  Age.  f 

We  can  just  remember  the  confidence,  the  idealism,  which  lasted  L 
into  its  earlier  middle  period,  the  sense  of  peace  and  prosperity  I* 
and  progress  all  round  us.  I 

Then,  gradually,  stealthily,  came  the  disillusionment,  the  arres- 
tation.  Poetry  became  speculative,  personal,  dubious,  the  utterance,  I 
as  one  of  its  least  idle,  its  most  heroic  workers  and  singers  called  1 
it,  “  of  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.”  The  poetic  voices  became  1 
more  and  more  detached  from  the  national  life.  One  great  poet  p 
alone,  who  had  been  a  prophet  at  the  beginning  of  the  age,  I  , 
remained  through  long  years  prophetic,  and  struck  once  and  again  p 
the  note  of  Empire — of  that  Empire  which  we  see  taking  living  |  ^ 

reality  at  this  hour.  ^ 

But  to-day  all  that  is  changed.  Amid  our  trials  we  cherish  new  ’ 
hopes.  Poetry  has  indeed  for  us  “comfortable”  wwds.  We  see  ; 
and  hear  it  wherever  we  turn.  I  will  take  only  one  or  two 
instances.  •  >  j 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  read  in  the  last  number  of  the  f  ] 
Contemporary  an  article  by  a  hospital  chaplain,  the  Kev.  W.  W.  |  j 
Holdsworth,  on  his  experiences  of  the  rebirth  of  spiritual  life  and  i  , 
force  in  the  world?  Speaking  of  a  “new  interpretation  of  life”  ;  , 

which  has  come  to  many  minds  and  souls,  he  tells  of  a  New  |  ^ 

Zealand  sergeant,  a  magnificent  young  athlete,  maimed  for  life  s  ^ 
in  the  landing  at  Gaba  Tepe. 

“I  wonder,  sir,”  said  this  man,  ‘‘if  you  could  help  me  to 
recover  a  quotation  which  has  been  running  in  my  mind  for  some  ^ 
days.  It  is  something  about  ‘  iron  dipped  in  baths  of  tears.’  ” 

What  was  the  quotation?  Many  will  recognise  it  ;  — 


"Life  is  not  an  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 

And  dip’t  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter’d  by  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.” 

Who  shall  say  that  poetry  does  not  help  both  faith  and 
fortitude  ? 

I  have  lately,  as  I  expect  many  of  us  have  done,  been  reading 
Shakespeare  again.  His  appeal  seemed  to  me  more  potent  than 
ever.  I  found  him  a  real  stay  and  refreshment.  I  feel  that  even 
in  these  days  it  was  right  to  honour  him,  and  for  the  reason  which 
is  so  well  given  by  a  French  writer,  M.  Firmin  Boz,  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  article  on  the  Third  Centenary  to  be  found  in  the  Berve, 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  April  15th  last. 
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“  The  war  has  come,”  writes  M.  Eoz,  “  to  disturb  the  plans  of 
pacific  and  international  celebrations  in  which  the  world  was 
minded  to  associate  itself  with  England,  and  to  commemorate  with 
her  the  third  centenary  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  war  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  English  race  from  celebrating  its  herald,  the  poet,  who  for 
three  centuries  has  represented  to  itself  most  fully  and  completely 
its  own  genius.  Not  then  is  it,  when  a  great  people  becomes  more 
clearly  conscious  than  ever  of  its  national  life,  that  the  glory  of 
its  national  poet  will  become  less  dear  to  its  heart.” 

And  what  applies  to  Shakespeare  applies  also  to  our  other  great 
poets,  and,  indeed,  to  all  our  true  poets,  and  true  poems  in  their 
degree.  They  are  many,  they  are  still  being  added  to. 

Britain  has  ever  been — and  is  to-day — a  land  and  home  of 
poetry.  This  is  true  of  England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  It  is  true,  as  will  be  seen  more  and  more,  I  believe,  in 
a  very  few  years,  of  Canada  and  Australia,  of  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa,  and  in  its  own  way  of  British  India. 

Let  us  then  turn  again  to  Poetry  with  our  old  faith  in  her 
refreshed  and  renewed.  Let  us  cherish  her  and  keep  our  love  for 
her  alive.  Let  us  mobilise  and  organise  our  spiritual  forces.  We 
need  them  more  every  day  that  this  terrible  wasting  and  wearing 
conflict  is  prolonged.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  we  need  yet 
more  to  have  kept  them  in  being,  when,  if  ever,  as  may  God 
grant,  we  win  through  again  to  the  days,  and  ways,  and  thoughts, 
of  Peace. 

Herbert  Warren. 
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In  dwelling  on  friendships  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  varied  |l 
causes  which  beget  them,  causes  which  are  often  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  effects.  The  introduction  of  one  person  to 
another  by  a  third  who  is  known  to  both  accounts  for  the  larger  | 
number,  while  a  few  are  due  to  some  happy  chance.  Of  sucli  3 
happy  chance  my  friendship  with  Grant  Allen  supplies  an  illus-  [ 
tration.  When  he  was  Principal  of  a  Government  College  in 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  he  took  a  brief  holiday  to  the  Blue  f] 
Mountains.  There  was  no  hotel  accommodation  in  the  little  ij 
settlement  where  he  wished  to  stay,  so  he  put  up  at  a  store  ke|)t 
by  a  mulatto  woman.  In  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop  | 
there  were  a  few  books  of  a  kind  that,  in  such  surroundings, 
surprised  him.  The.se  included  the  Origin  of  Species  and  my  || 
Childhood  of  the  World,  the  title  of  w’hich  attracted  him.  After 
reading  it  he  noted  my  address,  and,  when  he  came  home  in  1876, 
called  on  me,  whence  began  a  friendship  which  only  death  ended.  1 

The  College  was  founded  for  the  education  of  coloured  youths,  I 
and  had  as  its  first  Principal  a  Mr.  Chadwick.  On  his  death.  I 
Allen,  who  was  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  I 
succeeded  him,  but  the  zeal  w'hich  he  brought  to  his  work  could  | 
not  arrest  failure.  The  scheme  “w^as  too  ambitious  and 
academic,”  he  told  me;  “it  should  have  been  run  as  a  Board  y 
School.”  When  I  saw  the  derelict  building  in  1905  it  was  past 
repair  ;  there  were  cases  filled  with  insect-eaten  mortar-boards  and  t 
gowns,  and  ordure  of  birds  and  bats  clogged  the  rickety  stairs.  y 

Allen’s  daily  life  there  is  whimsically  told  in  this  rhyming  ’  " 
letter,  which,  as  it  came  into  my  hands  after  the  writing  of  my 
Memoir  of  him,  may  have  place  here.  It  is  addressed  to  his  ^ 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Franklin  Richards,  who  died  in  1905.  I 
“Gratefully  remembered  ...  as  long  as  any  of  his  friends  I 
survive  ”  is  the  tribute  paid  him  by  his  most  intimate  companion, 
James  Sutherland  Cotton. 

“Here  I  am,  my  dear  Franklin,  in  Spanish  Town  still,  as  usual, 
grinding  away  at  my  mill.  On  Logic  and  Ethics,  on  Ijatin  and 
Greek  I  have  been  talking  for  hours  till  I  scarcely  can  speak. 
Then  I  have  come  back  from  College  and  muddled  my  brain  with  ■ 
getting  up  lectures  on  Spencer  and  Bain,  so  I  think  that  by  way 
of  a  respite  I  had  better  sit  dowm  and  reply  to  your  last  welcome 
letter. 

“But  how’  to  reply  when  of  news  I  have  none,  there’s  the  ruh  : 

(1)  A  chapter  from  Memories,  by  Edward  Clodd,  shortly  to  be  pnblished  by  * 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  t 
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I'lde  Hamlet  (Act  iii.  and  Scene  1).  There’s  really  nothing  on 
earth  1  can  say  where  as  like  as  two  peas  day  follows  on  day. 
For  the  last  seven  w'eeks  it’s  been  raining  like  winking,  and  the 
climate  is  far  too  oppressive  for  thinking.  So  the  only  device 
that  comes  under  my  knowledge  is  to  tell  our  sad  fate  at  the 
Spanish  Town  College. 

“At  seven  we  wake  from  our  innocent  sleep,  which  at  least  has 
been  long  if  it  has  not  been  deep.  Ten  hours  per  noctem’s  the 
usual  number  we  allot  in  this  idlest  of  islands  to  slumber.  Then 
our  house-cleaner,  Eose,  brings  us  in  a  farrago  of  arrowroot  gruel 
or  boiled  milk  and  sago,  which  we  swallow  in  bed — ’tis  the  way 
in  Jamaica — and  then  tor  another  half  hour  we  take  a  short  nap 
(that’s  abrupt,  but  ‘  monarchs  sometimes,’  says  Byron,  ‘  are  far 
less  despotic  than  rhymes’).  At  eight  comes  my  bath,  the  one 
single  joy  in  the  twenty-four  hours  unmixed  with  alloy.  Oh  ! 
delight  of  delights,  to  be  cool  for  a  minute ;  how  I  gloat  on  the 
water  before  1  get  in  it.  How  I  lovingly  linger  and  gaze  from 
the  brink  ere  1  make  up  my  mind  in  the  bosom  to  sink.  How 
1  dive ;  how  1  revel  awhile  in  its  arms ;  how  I  tear  myself  sadly  at 
last  from  its  charms.  If  fair  Arethusa  was  only  as  cold,  I  can 
quite  understand  she  had  lovers  of  old. 

“By  nine  we  have  slowdy  completed  our  toilet,  for  hurry  at 
anything  here  is  to  spoil  it.  One  gives  oneself  plenty  of  time  and 
of  space,  retiects  for  a  bit  after  washing  one’s  face,  pulls  on  both 
one’s  boots  with  a  solemn  delay,  and  feels  one’s  cravat  an  event 
of  the  day.  For  if  collar  and  tie  you  too  rapidly  don,  you  find 
they  are  melted  before  they’re  put  on.  Then  out  to  our  breakfast, 
which  needs  to  be  good,  for  man  has  small  appetite  here  for  his 
food,  where  a  lazy  condition  of  liver  is  chronic  and  one  needs  to 
be  drenched  w'ith  perpetual  tonic ;  and  though  there  was  never 
a  housemaid  like  Nelly,  a  cook  in  Jamaica  is  no  Francatelli.  So  we 
pick  at  the  curry,  we  play  with  the  bacon,  and  we  sigh  with  relief 
when  the  meal  has  been  taken. 

“At  ten  I  depart  for  the  College  lo  lecture  on  every  subject  of 
human  conjecture,  from  the  weight  of  the  sun  and  the  path  of 
the  planets,  the  earthquake  that  shakes  and  the  breezes  that  fan 
it,  to  the  freedom  of  will  and  the  nature  of  feeling,  on  the  relative 
wrongness  of  fibbing  and  stealing.  For,  this  being  but  a  one- 
manned  power  College,  I  alone  must  explore  the  whole  circle  of 
knowledge,  appraise  all  our  poets  from  Chaucer  to  J’ennyson, 
prove  Hamilton  wrong  and  give  Bentham  my  benison,  show  how 
the  cornitia  used  to  assemble  and  crib  Anglo-Saxon  from  Palgrave 
and  Kemble. 

“Meanwhile,  in  the  household  department  dear  Nelly  inspects 
the  production  of  pudding  or  jelly,  and,  in  short,  overlooks  the 
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entire  couiruissariat — no  easy  affair  in  the  town  that  we  tarry  at, 
where  we  count  ourselves  lucky  if  five  days  a  week  we  can  get  us 
some  jam  and  a  morsel  of  steak. 

“By  this  time  the  sun  has  risen  on  high,  and  is  broiling  and 
baking  the  air  in  the  sky,  till  its  vertical  rays,  pouring  down  on 
us,  kindle  such  unbearable  heat  that  I  wish  Grove  or  Tyndall 
w'ould  invent  us  a  plan  for  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  absorb  this 
too  active  molecular  motion. 

“  But,  stop,  if  I  venture  so  far  on  detail  I  never  shall  finish  in 
time  for  the  mail.  I  will  be  brief — well,  at  one  we  have  lunch, 
after  which  I  return  until  tliree  to  the  College  to  teach.  Then, 
my  w^ork  being  over,  we  dawdle  till  five,  or  a  visitor  enters  to 
keep  us  alive  by  languidly  broadening  the  two  or  three  topics 
which  form  our  available  stock  in  the  Tropics.  Next,  we  take  a 
short  stroll ;  at  seven  we  dine  and  play  at  bezique  or  at  reading 
till  nine,  when  we  are  both  very  glad  to  retire  to  rest  from  our 
arduous  labour  and  struggle  our  best  to  fall  off'  asleep,  but  are 
met  by  a  veto  in  the  bloodthirsty  shape  of  a  buzzing  mosquito. 
Not  the  lion  who  roams  through  the  desert  for  food  ;  not  the  pard 
or  the  tiger  so  lusts  after  blood  ;  not  the  wolverine  so  pounces 
dow'n  on  his  quarry  as  that  fly  swoops  to  feast  on  his  live,  human 
swarry.  Like  the  Parthian,  he  flies  whene’er  I  show  fight,  and 
renews  the  attack  when  I  put  out  the  light.  I  pursue,  and  he 
makes  for  his  lair  in  the  curtain  ;  I  retreat,  and  on  pinions, 
unerringly  certain,  once  more  he  returns  to  this  cannibal  strife, 
where  he  thirsts  for  my  blood  and  I  thirst  for  his  life.  Once 
more  my  manoeuvres  he  deftly  outflanks  as  I  waste  my  assault 
on  my  innocent  shanks.  In  the  end  I  succumb,  sinking  back  in 
my  place,  while  the  conqueror  banquets  at  ease  on  my  face.  So 
at  last  I  doze  off,  let  him  bite  as  he  may,  to  repeat  the  whole 
programme  da  capo  next  day. 

“And  here  this  epistle  at  length  must  be  ended.  It’s  double 
as  long  as  I  ever  intended;  but,  having  begun,  I  ran  on  by  the 
gallon. 

“Believe  me,  as  ever, 

“Yours  truly, 

“Grant  Allen. 


5 


F 


I 


“P.S. — I  subscribe  myself  ‘truly’  instead  of  ‘sincerely’ 
Because  it  agrees  with  the  metre  more  nearly.’’ 

Three  years  of  absence  had  put  him  out  of  touch  wdth  the 
literary  market,  and  he  had  to  learn  through  much  tribulation 
that  science,  outside  its  commercial  application,'  meant  slow 
starvation.  But  it  w'as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  WTote  a  book 
entitled  Phijsiological  Mstheticff,  the  publication  of  w^hich  left  him 
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1*50  to  the  bad.  But  it  brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  and  other  men  of  emi¬ 
nence,  and,  moreover,  secured  him  a  hearing  from  editors  who 
cared  for  things  of  the  mind — among  these.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
Thus  was  obtained  a  market  for  a  series  of  popular  essays  on 
science,  in  the  writing  of  which  he  had  few  equals  and  has  had 
no  superior.  But,  as  happens  in  other  markets,  the  supply 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  he  was  driven  to  utilise  experiences 
gained  in  the  tropics  by  writing  short  stories  which  had  unique 
situations  for  their  motif.  The  earliest  of  these,  entitled  the 
Rev.  John  Greedy,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  goodly  number  which, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  writer  might  not  be  prejudiced , 
appeared  as  by  “J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson” — a  cryptic  for  JAW. 
Meeting  Kichard  Proctor  at  my  house  one  evening,  when  talk 
fell  on  story-telling,  he  let  slip  some  fact  w'hich  made  Proctor, 
who  also  used  a  noni  de  plume — ‘‘Thomas  Foster” — for  his 
lighter  papers,  suddenly  exclaim,  ‘‘You  wrote  John  Greedy,"  and 
so  the  murder  was  out.  Kevertheless,  Allen,  for  further  conceal¬ 
ment,  published  his  first  three- volume  novel,  Philistia,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  ‘‘Cecil  Power.”  It  had  only  indifferent  success. 
It  dealt  mainly  w’ith  Socialism — conversations  about  which  the 
ordinary  novel-reader  resents.  So  in  the  novels  that  follow^ed  he 
had,  as  he  wTote  to  me,  to  learn  ‘‘to  do  the  sensational  things 
that  please  the  editors.”  In  one  of  these,  entitled  The  Great 
Ruby  Robbery,  he  unwittingly  catered  for  an  invalid.  He  makes 
one  of  the  characters  say  humorously  that  Browming  is  ‘‘splendid 
for  the  nerves,”  whereupon  he  received  the  following  naive 
letter  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — 

“Pardon  the  liberty  I  am  taking.  •  In  your  clever  story  of 
The  Great  Ruby  Robbery  you  mention  Browning  being  splendid 
||  for  the  nerves.  Is  there  such  a  thing,  would  you  give  me  the 
*  address  to  obtain.  I  am  a  dreadful  sufferer  of  nervousness.  Under 
I  such  circumstances  you  will  accept  my  apology  for  troubling.” 

iTw’o  years  after  Philistia  he  published  Kalee’s  Shrine.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  that  story  were  written  at  my  house,  and 
under  the  name  of  Thorborough-on-Sea  (suggested  by  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hamlet  of  Thorpe)  he  describes  Aldeburgh  as  a  place  “in 
which  nothing  commands  one’s  love.  And  yet  everybody  who 
has  once  been  there,  still  would  go;  he  knows  not  why,  he  asks 
ij  not  wherefore.  The  whole  borough,  like  the  chameleon  of  natural 
1^  history,  lives  on  air,  for  the  air  of  Thorborough  is  most  undeni- 
able.  It  exhilarates  the  heart  of  man  (and  woman)  like  the  best 
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At  first  the  novel  hung  fire,  but  in  the  end  its  success  as  a 
“seller-”  was  assured.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  thus  about  it  : — 

1  Mauloes  Road,  W. 

(Undated.) 

"Dear  Clodd, — 

“I’m  sorry  tor  Kalee,  but  I've  shot  my  bolt  and  written 
two  putt's.  The  Times  might  be  of  service,  but  I  know  not  that 
Joseph,  nor  he  me.  1  hope  Allen  will  soon  come  to  Eoast  Beef, 
which,  tor  one,  I  hate. 

“Thanks  for  the  nice  things  you  say  of  Letters  to  Goners.' 

I  wish  J  could  sell  4,000  of  them. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“A.  Lang.” 

Lest  of  good  company,  Allen  was  the  quintessence  of  amiability, 
but  sometimes  the  worm  would  turn.  Meeting  a  common  friend, 
the  late  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  Words  and  Places  and 
other  books,  at  my  house,  the  Canon,  who  had  a  certain  acidity 
of  note  at  times,  remarked  to  Allen  that  in  writing  his  novels  he 
must  now  and  again  have  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
rascals.  “Not  at  all,”  retorted  Allen.  “I  make  them  into 
Canons  !  ”  Later  in  the  evening  he  said  to  me,  “I  should  like  to 
farther  score  olf  the  Canon  by  reading  Ivipling’s  Tomlinson." 
Listening  to  it  did  not  put  the  Canon  at  his  ease,  but  he  took 
the  chastening  kindly.  He,  in  turn,  loved  his  joke.  Visiting 
him  at  Settrington  Kectory  one  Easter,  on  the  Sunday  morning 
he  said  to  me,  “I  know  that  you  do  not  go  to  Church,  but  you 
must  come  this  morning.  My  curate  will  preach,  and  he  is  some¬ 
times  amusing.  A  few  weeks  back  he  began  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  ‘  Kedeeming  the  kme,’  by  saying  :  ‘  My  dear  friends,  pro¬ 
crastination  is  often  the  cause  of  much  delay.’”  After  family 
prayers  that  morning  he  told  me  an  amusing  story  anent  that 
function.  At  a  brother  clergyman’s,  a  new  housemaid,  after 
attending  it,  flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  manner  showing  violent 
temper.  The  mistress  hastened  after  her  to  ask  what  it  meant. 
The  girl  replied,  “I  ain’t  a-going  to  stop  in  this  ’ouse;  I’ve 
never  been  so  hinsulted  in  all  my  life  by  hanybody.”  “Whatever 
do  you  mean?”  asked  the  mistress.  “Well,  ma’am,  master  said, 
‘  Oh,  God,  who  hatest  nothing  but  the  ’ousemaid.”  The  girl  had 
more  reason  on  her  side  than  the  butler  who,  as  the  story  goes, 
refused  to  attend  family  prayers  because  he  was  on  board  wages! 

The  “tightness  of  the  chest”  from  which  Allen  suffered  gave, 
on  another  occasion,  drollery  to  his  talk.  Our  Whitsun  party 
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included  three  philologists  :  Canon  Taylor,  Professor  (the  lU. 
Hon.  Sir  John,  as  he  afterwards  became)  Hhys,  and  the  Pev. 
Richard  Morris — all  of  cherished  memories.  One  day  the  talk 
fell  on  the  number  of  words  used  in  their  common  avocations  by 
country  working  folk.  Max  Muller  was  cited  as  authority  for 
the  statement  that  some  rustics  have  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words  in  their  vocabulary.  Allen  challenged  this,  and,  as  was 
ever  his  wont  when  talking,  twisting  his  platyscojiic  lens  between 
linger  and  thumb,  began  recounting  all  the  things,  and  the  jiarts 
of  things,  with  which  an  agricultural  labourer  has  to  deal  daily. 
Ere  the  list  was  half  through  Allen  had  well-nigh  reached  tlie 
stated  limit  when  he  suddenly  called  out,  “Look  here,  you  fellows, 
ray  price  is  two  guineas  a  thousand  words,  and  I’m  not  going  on 
any  longer.” 

Like  Huxley,  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  religion  interested 
Allen  deeply.  He  attached  no  light  importance  to  a  hook  juih- 
lished  two  years  before  his  death,  in  which,  under  the  title  of 
The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  following  Herbert  Spencer, 
he  sought  to  show  that  the  one  ultimate  source  of  the  God-idea 
is  in  ancestor- worship,  the  dead  man  being  believed  in  as  a  still 
surviving  ghost  or  spirit,  endow^ed  with  supernatural  powers.  In 
the  copy  which  he  gave  me  he  inscribed  it  to  me  as  one  “whose 
encouragement  had  largely  produced  it,”  despite  a  fundamental 
difference  on  the  subject  between  us.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enlarge  on  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  place  to  insert  a  characteristic 
letter  about  that  book  from  Andrew  Lang,  who,  in  his  obituary 
notice  of  Allen,  spoke  of  himself  as  “one  born  to  differ  from  Allen 
on  almost  every  conceivable  point.”  He  adds  :  “T  never  could 
irritate  him  by  opposition,  and  this  I  am  anxious  to  record  as  a 
proof  of  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  his  nature.” 

1  MAra.oEs  Road,  \V. 

June  6th,  1900. 

“Dear  Clodd, — 

Drdle  d'un  cove,  poor  Allen.  Why,  being  scientific,  did 
he  not  get  up  his  facts  in  his  book  on  deity?  And  a  Martyr 
and  Rebel  ought  not  to  make  these  unparalleled  concessions  that 
he  made.  I  liked  him  very  much,  and  I  daresay  the  celebrated 
‘  Celtic  ’  element  wmuld  explain  many  things  if  I  believed  in  a 
‘Celtic’  element.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  seriously  studied  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  not  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circum.stance. 

“But  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place  :  he  wras  a  gentleman 
and,  sans  le  savoir,  a  Christian. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“A.  Lang.” 
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When  any  outre  heterodox  opinion  was  broached,  Allen,  with  a  l‘ 
droll  twinkle,  would  remind  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergy-  f 
man.  That  w'as  why,  he  said,  whenever  liqueurs  were  offered  | 
him,  he  chose  Benedictine,  because  it  had  the  pious  initials  I 
D.O.M.  on  the  bottle !  Had  he  lived  till  1906,  the  eventful  year  f 
in  which  “Quaker  Didson’s  Cordial”  became  known  to  me,  he  j 
might  have  preferred  that,  because  each  bottle  bears  in  raised  | 
letters  the  monition,  “Shud  at  the  present  of  God’s  Word.”  I 

He  who  wrote  the  stirring  lines —  | 

“If  systems  that  be  are  the  order  of  God,  H 

Revolt  is  a  part  of  the  order,”  k. 

was  no  defender  of  any  faith.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  a  whole-  f- 
liearted  evolutionist,  who,  in  consonance  with  his  creed,  would  i 
admit  no  break  in  the  chain  of  continuity,  explains  why,  in  a  ^ 
talk  with  Prince  Kropotkin  at  my  house,  he  condemned  the  misuse  ’ 
and  destruction  of  beautiful  and  historical  buildings  by  the 
French  Communists,  the  Prince  defending  their  acts  because  of  M 
the  shameful  associations  linked  with  cathedral,  palace,  and  hall  ' 
of  justice — Ecrasez  VinfAme.  * 

Viola,  Bromley,  Kent.  P  ^ 

December  21st,  1899.  t 

“Dear  Mr.  Clodd, —  |  a 

“I  do  not  well  remember  our  conversation  with  Grant  j,l  v 

Allen,  although  I  very  well  remember  the  most  pleasant  hours  p  A 

we  spent  in  your  house  in  your  company.  p  y 

“Alas  !  demolition  alone  would  not  help  and  could  only  increase  ?  =  n 
the  ‘poetical  regret.’  So  long  as  scientific  methods  of  thinking  ^  a: 
remain  a  closed  letter,  not  only  with  the  millions  and  millions,  tc 
but  even  with  the  immense  majority  of  men  imagining  themselves  G 
to  be  scientific  (historians,  economists,  students  of  law,  &c.,  &c.), 
so  long  as  the  inculcation  of  these  methods  in  school  will  be  kept  | 
in  horror,  and  the  Mnscientific  methods  of  thinking  will  be  incul-  ■ 
cated  by  all  possible  means.  See  three-quarters  of  the  education  " 
of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  suspicion  of 
there  being  such  a  thing  as  scientific  (inductive  and  deductive)  . 
thinking,  and  so  long  as  science  herself  will  do  everything  in  her  ■ 
power  to  preach  most  absurd  and  unethical  conclusions,  such  a?  | 
woe  to  the  weak,  then  all  will  remain  as  it  is.  Belief  in  mysteri- 
ous  agencies,  and  the  unreasonable  need  of  man  for  ethical-  > 
{XDetical  conceptions,  will  rebuild  cathedrals  and  worship  in  one 
way  or  the  other. 

“  The  would-be  science  of  the  privileged  ones  has  and  can  have  ; 
no  hold  upon  the  very  springs  of  superstition  and  want  of  poetical  ; 
understanding  of  Nature.  s 
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“I  should  be  delighted  to  meet  once  more  and  this — soon.  But 
the  time  given  to  my  Memoirs  has  resulted  in  so  many  arrears 
that  I  really  don’t  see  my  way  to  clear  that  forest  soon. 

“With  best  good  wishes  and  greetings, 
“Yours  very  sincerely, 

“P.  Kropotkin.” 

That  Allen  could  handle  the  lyre  deftly,  both  in  light  and 
serious  touch,  is  evidenced  in  his  slender  volume  of  poems.  The 
Lower  Slopes.  What  thought-compelling  themes  he  could  set  to 
stately  music  is  shown  in  the  poem  In  Magdalen  Tower,  which 
holds  haunting  verses  like  this  : — 

The  city  lies  below  me  wrapped  in  slumber; 

Mute  and  unmoved  in  all  her  streets  she  lies  : 

Mid  rapid  thoughts  that  throng  me  without  number 
Flashes  the  image  of  an  old  surmise. 

Her  hopes  and  griefs  and  fears  are  all  suspended ; 

Ten  thousand  souls  throughout  her  precincts  take 
Sleep,  in  whose  bosom  life  and  death  are  blended. 

And  I  alone  awake." 

Those  who,  among  “the  high  Midsummer  pomps”  of  the 
Thames  Valley — to  wit,  at  Great  Marlow — were  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Omar  Khayydm  Club  in  July,  1896,  will  not  readily  forget, 
as  they  drank  their  red  wine  and  toasted  their  guests,  what  fillip 
was  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  poem  which  Allen  contributed. 
My  friend,  Clement  Shorter,  who  was  President  of  the  Club  that 
year,  printed  it  in  the  Sketch,  of  which  he  was  then  editor.  But 
newspapers  are  of  “the  things  which  to-day  are  and  to-morrow 
are  cast  into  the  oven,”  and  as  the  poem  is  now  accessible  only 
to  possessors  of  the  privately-printed  Book  of  the  Omar  Khayydm 
Club,  it  is  given  here. 

Omar  at  Marlow. 

Too  long  have  we  dallied,  my  Omar,  too  long 
With  metres  austere  and  iambic  : 

A  rapider  measure  I  ask  for  my  song, 

Anapcestic,  abrupt,  dithyrambic. 

The  reddest  of  roses  my  locks  shall  entwine. 

And — ho  there  !  Luigi  or  Carlo  ! 

A  beaker  this  way  of  the  ruddiest  wine 
That  lurks  in  the  cellars  of  Marlow ! 

Is  it  chance,  is  it  fate,  that  has  guided  our  crew 
To  a  nook  by  the  eddying  river. 

Where  Shelley  gazed  down  upon  ripples  that  woo. 

And  rushes  that  listen  and  quiver? 
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He  loved  not  to  look  on  the  wine  as  it  flows 
Blood-red  from  the  flagon  that  holds  it ; 

Yet  who  could  so  pierce  to  the  soul  of  a  rose 
Through  the  chalice  of  bloom  that  enfolds  it? 

Not  as  he,  not  as  he,  was  the  Seer  of  the  East, 

The  Master  and  Mage  that  we  follow ; 

He  knew,  as  he  smiled  on  the  amorous  feast, 

That  the  world — and  the  wine-cup — are  hollow  ; 

But  he  knew  that  the  Power,  high-sceptred  above, 

Is  more  than  the  anchorite  spectre ; 

That  the  world  may  be  filled  with  the  greatness  of  love. 
And  the  wine-cup  with  roseate  nectar. 

No  saint — and  no  sot — was  Omar,  I  wis. 

But  a  singer  serene,  philosophic ; 

For  Philosophy  mellows  her  mouth  to  a  kiss 
With  each  step  she  takes  towards  the  tropic. 

Pale  gold  is  the  grain  in  the  vats  of  the  north ; 

Lush  purple  thy  grape,  Algeciras; 

And  the  creed  that  is  cold  by  the  mists  of  the  Forth . 
Glows  pink  in  the  gardens  of  Shiraz. 

Of  fate  and  foreknowledge,  of  freedom  and  doom. 

He  sang ;  of  the  bud  and  the  blossom. 

Life,  whirled  in  a  flash  from  its  birth  to  its  tomb ; 
Death,  gathering  all  in  his  bosom ; 

Of  Allah,  who,  cloaked  by  the  World  and  the  Word. 

Still  veils  his  inscrutable  features ; 

Of  man,  and  his  debt  to  his  Maker  and  Lord ; 

Of  God,  and  his  debt  to  his  creatures. 

A  rebel  our  Shelley  !  a  rebel  our  Mage ! 

That  brotherly  link  shall  suffice  us ; 

’Tis  in  vain  that  the  zealots,  0  Prophet  and  Sage. 
From  his  creed — and  from  thine — would  entice  us ; 

We  seek  not  to  stray  from  the  path  that  ye  trod. 

We  seek  but  to  widen  its  border ; 

If  systems  that  be  are  the  order  of  God, 

Eevolt  is  a  part  of  the  order. 

But  whither,  oh,  whither,  my  petulant  Muse, 

To  heights  that  outsoar  and  surpass  us? 

•Not  thine  to  be  sprent  with  ineffable  dews 
On  perilous  peaks  of  Parnassus. 
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Leave  loftier  themes  of  the  fortunes  of  man 
To  our  orient’s  Occident  herald, 

Who  grafted  a  rose  of  thy  stock,  Gulistan, 

Upon  English  sweetbriar — Fitz-Gerald  ! 

These  three  be  the  tutelar  gods  of  our  feast. 

And,  to-night,  ’twere  a  sin  to  divide  them ; 

Two  bards  of  the  West  and  a  bard  of  the  East, 

With  one  spirit  to  quicken  and  guide  them. 

So  Luigi  or  Carlo,  a  beaker  again. 

This  way,  of  your  liveliest  Pommard ! 

We’ll  drink  to  a  trio  whose  star  shall  not  wane — 

Here’s  Shelley,  Fitz-Gerald,  and  Omar. 

Until  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death  Allen  made  one  at  my 
yearly  Whitsuntide  gatherings  at  Aldeburgh.  How  “we  tired 
the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky.”  Every  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  convivium,  “a  living  together.”  “It  is,”  says  Cicero 
in  his  delightful  essay  On  Old  Age,  “a  better  term  than  the  GreCc 
symposium,  which  means  a  drinking  or  an  eating  together.” 
Some  of  the  occasions  were  marked  by  the  reading  of  a  poem 
composed  by  one  of  the  party.  Of  the  two  which  Allen  wrote, 
one  was  published  under  the  title  of  Whitsun  at  Aldehurgh  in 
my  Memoir  of  him.  The  other,  which  is  not  in  that  volume,  is 
given  here.  Added  to  this  are  poems,  one,  published  without 
his  permission,  which  I  take  for  granted,  by  my  friend,  H.  W. 
Massingham,  the  other  by  that  prince  of  raconteurs,  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson. 

Aldeburgh,  "Whitsunday ,  1894. 
Oh,  how  we  laughed  until  we  cried 
In  Strafford  House,  at  Whitsuntide ! 

What  words  we  spake  of  men  and  gods, 

Beneath  that  friendly  roof  of  Clodd’s — 

A  party  that  was  none  the  limper 
For  holding  in  it  Edward  Whymper. 

How  grim  we  smiled  at  Alpine  grips 
Shot  bolt-wise  from  those  caustic  lips  ; 

How  late  we  tarried,  slow  and  tardy. 

Yet  loth  to  lose  one  tale  from  Hardy ! 

So  lightly  fled  the  hurrying  hours, 

Their  wings  just  dashed  with  summer  showers  : 

Wild  winds  might  blow  from  every  quarter; 

Still  beamed  the  genial  face  of  Shorter  : 

Big  drops  might  patter  by  the  gallon ; 

Still  faster  flowed  the  tongue  of  Allen  : 
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The  clock  might  point  a  warning  hand ; 

What  recked  of  clocks  that  jovial  band, 

While  Alps  with  virgin  snow  were  hoary. 

Or  Wessex  moors  lay  steeped  in  glory. 

While  wistful  wreaths  of  smoke  upcurled 
To  veil  an  all  too  solid  world. 

And  limpid  still,  on  souls  untroubled 
The  crystal  fount  of  whiskey  bubbled. 

Ah,  years  that  come,  ah,  years  that  go. 

You  bring  us  weal,  or  bring  us  woe. 

But  not  one  hour — I’ll  lay  you  odds — 

To  match  that  Whitsun  week  at  Clodd’s. 

Grant  Allen, 

Whitsun,  1895. 

Hadrian’s  Song. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire  ? 

I. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire? 

To  know  !  to  know  ! 

Whence  comes  the  living  fire 
That  in  my  heart  doth  glow. 

And  whither  it  must  go ! 

II. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire? 

To  lay  up  gold ; 

Such  treasures  to  acquire 
And  such  possessions  hold  ; 

As  cannot  all  be  told. 

III. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire? 

To  sit  on  high 
And  like  a  god  aspire 
To  conquer  destiny 
As  one  who  cannot  die. 

IV. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire? 

A  woman’s  love 
Sweet  as  a  well-tuned  lyre ; 

Fixed  as  that  star  above 
Bound  which  all  others  move. 
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V. 

What  is  my  heart’s  desire 
Above  all  these? 

A  friend  who  will  not  tire 
Of  friendship’s  subtleties, 

Though  all  my  faults  he  sees. 

B.  W.  E. 

(Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Kichardson.) 

Aldeburgh,  Whitsuntide,  1897. 

Sunlit  and  laughter- lit  our  days  have  sped. 

And  now,  dear  Clodd,  you  crave  a  farewell  ditty. 

Before  we  rattle  back,  with  eyes  averse. 

To  that  infernal  city. 

But  long  the  muse  has  fled,  and  left  my  heart. 

Bare  as  these  sands,  a  dry  and  dusty  particle — 

My  pen  a  spoon  for  stirring  light  confections 
Of  frothy  leading  article. 

Compact  of  hero,^  scholar,^  artist,®  editor,* 

This  learned,  but  not  grimly  austere,  party 
Has  stripped  the  “duds”  off  he  and  she  divinities 
From  Siva  to  Astarte. 

And  now  dismayed,  it  seeks  a  guardian  saint 
To  stay  the  wrath  of  each  offended  god. 

And  calls  on  thee,  kind  host,  best  son  of  Earth, 
Warm-hearted  Clodd. 

H.  W.  Massingham. 

Edward  Clodd. 

(1)  Sir  George  Scott  Robertson.  (2)  Grant  Allen.  (3)  William  Simpson. 
(4)  Clement  Shorter. 


FASHION  AND  THE  PAINTEE. 


H.  G.  Wells  has  held  it  up  to  the  novelist  as  no  less  than  his 
duty  to  depict  faithfully  his  own  times  ;  but,  far-reaching  dogma¬ 
tist  that  he  is,  he  has  not  yet  preached  to  the  painter  the  gospel 
of  gowns  ;  he  has  not  exhorted  him  to  consider  amongst  his  obliga¬ 
tions  the  truthful  transference  to  the  canvas  of  contemporary 
costume.  There  seems  little  hope  that  Mr.  Wells  will  ever  now 
repair  this  omission,  for  he  harbours  a  suspicion,  voiced  in  “  What 
is  Coming,”  that  no  serious  account  should  be  taken  of  fashion, 
which  will  float  away  to  absurdity.  Just  as  if  absurdity  is  like 
to  annihilate  fashion,  when  it  has  so  often  proved  its  mainstay. 
What  else,  indeed,  could  excuse  the  frank  unbecomingness  of  the 
tight  hobble-skirt,  beneath  which  the  “altogether”  was  a 
secret  of  Polichinelle ;  or  account  for  the  patronage  of  the  extin¬ 
guishing  hat ;  or  justify  the  far-off  farthingale  in  its  widest  and 
most  prodigious  moments? 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  painter  can  be  justly  accused  of  any 
neglect  of  fashion,  whatever  its  faults,  though  I  admit  that  the 
critic,  who  is  always  with  us,  has  shown  some  tendency  to  cavil 
at  him  who  deals  too  accurately  with  the  clothes  of  his  sitter.  As 
a  mere  fashion-plater  he  may  be  dismissed  with  contempt  from 
artistic  consequence,  even  while  the  commission  given  has 
demanded  exactitude  in  unessentials.  The  story  told  by  W.  J. 
Locke  may  be  characteristic  of  the  plutocratic  patron. 

”  I  don’t  see  why  you  need  have  painted  his  trousers ;  why  not 
have  made  him  half-length  ?  ’  ’  says  Tommy  to  Clementina  Wing, 
who  replies  : 

“Because  he  is  the  kind  of  cheesemonger  who  wants  value  for 
his  money.  If  I  cut  him  off  at  the  waist  he  would  think  he  was 
cheated.  He  pays  to  have  his  hideous  trousers  painted,  and  so  I 
paint  them.” 

Also  in  this  cause  there  is  on  record  the  civic  dignitary  who 
commented  adversely  upon  his  presentation  portrait : 

”  Those  waistcoat  buttons  are  too  far  apart  ”  ! 

There  is  one  acknowledged  expert  in  fashion-drawing  who  knows 
every  intimacy  of  dress  through  the  bread-winning  means  of  the 
weekly  ladies’  papers,  yet  takes  deliberately  the  hospitality  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House  to  exhibit  the  nude  figure.  He  prides  himself  upon 
the  patent  psychology  which  beams  from  the  countenances  of  his 
natural  models,  and  follows  thus  the  invariable  rule  which  per¬ 
suades  the  comedian  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  tragedian.  It  is  easy  to  guess,  and  even  to  applaud, 
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the  hazard,  that  Monna  Lisa’s  smile  would  induce  him  to  greater 
reverence  than  Monna  Vanna’s  cloak,  however  well  expressed  in 
all  pomp  and  circumstance  of  textile  sumptuousness. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  latter-day  painters,  James  McNeil 
Whistler,  had  considerable  respect  for  clothes,  and  his  painting  of 
the  crinoline  gives  mosf  just  excuse  to  compare  him  with  Velas¬ 
quez,  who,  amongst  a  few  other  items,  immortalised  the  hoop. 
Infantas  included ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  precise  ebullience  of 
Isabella  of  Bourbon  in  black,  bordered  with  gold  leaves,  flaunting 
a  headdress  of  black,  white-feathered,  against  a  pink  drapery. 
Recently  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones  has  justified  the  crinoline 
in  collaboration  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kutland,  who 
assumed  its  beautiful  burden  to  honour  a  carnival.  “The  Ladies 
of  the  Crinoline  ”  have,  while  I  write,  an  exhibition  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  by  kind  assistance  of  Victor  de  Veysy,  who  is,  however, 
concerned  more  closely  with  polychromatic  patterns  than  with 
personality  or  elegance. 

When  Whistler,  in  his  famous  Ten  o’Clock,  held  forth  that 
costume  is  not  dress,  and  that  the  wearers  of  wardrobes  may  not 
be  doctors  of  taste,  he  was  tempted  to  such  stricture  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  cult  of  the  so-called  aesthetic,  the  green  and  yellow  amor¬ 
phous  raiment  which  came  in  with  Oscar  Wilde  and  went  out 
before  he  did.  This  fashion  the  master  declared  a  “disgrace  in 
the  name  of  the  Graces,”  but  he  diplomatically  compromised,  as 
was  not  his  habit,  that  “the  painter  beneath  your  travestied 
awkwardnesses  has  trouble  to  find  your  dainty  selves,”  which 
courteous  remonstrance  should  have  been  inducement  enough  in 
itself  to  banish  the  offending  styles  from  the  pedestal  of  popu¬ 
larity. 

There  are  three  important  points  to  intrigue  the  painter  who 
would  present  fashion  as  it  is  :  the  fabric,  the  outline,  and  the 
details  of  trimming.  The  expert,  according  to  his  caprice,  holds 
much  or  little  store  by  these,  but  I  have  heard  it  avowed  by  the 
well-initiated  that  the  painting  of  a  lady  in  white  satin  which  was 
achieved  by  W.  Graves,  faithful  pupil  and  follower  of  Whistler, 
should  be  written  down  amongst  the  modern  surface  triumphs. 

Velvet  is  the  easiest  fabric  to  paint,  and  many  have  most  faith¬ 
fully  demonstrated  this.  Some  of  Alma-Tadema’s  and  Albert 
Moore’s  achievements  owe  their  success  to  the  skilful  dealing,  not 
alone  with  marble  and  colour  and  disposition,  as  generally 
accepted,  but  with  Oriental  carpets  and  silks  and  gauzes  of  multi 
hues.  They  could  well  have  taken  a  lesson,  and  maybe  they  did, 
from  the  details  of  a  portrait  by  an  anonymous  Persian  painter, 
shown  at  the  second  National  Loan  Exhibition,  of  a  woman 
gesticulating  with  scarlet-gloved  fingers  and  adorning  with 
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supreme  grace  a  black  mantle  intersected  with  measured  orna-  I 
ments  of  gold  over  a  highly-coloured  petticoat  of  floral  design;  | 
not  an  item,  flower,  leaf  or  tinsel  twig,  is  in  doubt.  t 

Many  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  I 
talents  to  minute  particulars  of  architectural  design  have  also  | 
bestowed  some  trouble  on  meticulous  patterns  on  garments,  but  in  fl 
few  of  these  is  it  possible  to  recognise  stuffs,  maybe  because  these  r 
were  limited,  so  that  a  sort  of  nondescript  softness  served  alike  for  j. 
the  vestments  of  dame  and  priest  and  beggars.  But,  while  texture 
was  disregarded,  care  was  liberally  expended  upon  colour  and  line. 

And  ‘  ‘  those  Dutch  chaps  ’  ’  omitted  nothing  from  interior  or 
exterior,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  as  surely  leaps  to  the 
quality  of  Delft  and  pewter  as  to  every  thread  of  gold  and  descrip-  f 
tion  of  bead  and  jewel  which  adorns,  for  example,  the  stiff  mag-  . 
nificence  of  Holbein,  whose  collars  and  coifs  and  gay  braids  sternly  s 
atteiid  to  their  decorative  duties,  whose  sleeves  are  monuments  of  1 
industry,  and  whose  chemisettes  speak  volumes  for  the  painter’s  ,i 
experience.  The  Italian  Zuccaro  failed  in  no  detail  with  the  j| 
jewelled  splendours  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  were  engraved,  ^ 
too,  with  minute  intricacies  by  William  Rogers,  and  by  Crispin  [ 
Van  de  Passe  from  the  miniature  of  Isaac  Oliver.  And,  since  to  | 
the  credit  of  Elizabeth  go  three  thousand  embroidered  and  ; 
begemmed  gowns  with  ruffles  stiffened  by  the  “devil’s  liquor,”  I 
to  quote  from  Malcolm  Salaman,  who  gives  this  as  a  contem-  |  j 
porary  description  of  starch,  it  is  small  wonder  that  she  did  n  ( 
inspire  one  or  two,  if  not  more,  artists  of  her  day  with  an  affec-  i 
tionate  appreciation  for  generous  elaboration  in  clothes.  ] 

Students  hold  forth  that  Ochtervelt  had  supreme  success  with  y  { 
satin  surfaces,  as  had  Terburg,  the  great  Dutchman  of  the  seven-  i 
teenth  century,  and  they  protest  that  Cronach  was  most  famous  s 
for  his  impressive  reds ;  but  there  is  a  very  small  picture — which 
without  the  prejudice  induced  by  knowledge  I  would  assert  as  j 
super-excellent — by  Frans  van  Mieris,  showing  a  lady  feeding  a  1  t 
parrot,  and  w’earing  rose-red  velvet  bordered  with  ermine  so  sin-  [  f 
cere  that  you  could  fancy  stroking  the  glowing  folds  and  smoothing  f 
the  fur  consciously  glad  of  no  misplaced  tails.  ^  n 

Muffs  have  played  useful  parts  in  many  pictures,  and  never,  per-  |  b 
haps,  has  fur  been  better  interpreted  than  by  Jacob  Van  Dost  in  his  *  a 
picture  of  a  boy  in  a  dark  cloth  suit  trimmed  with  sable  obviously  ^ 
of  Canadian  birth.  No  cause  here  for  the  damning  complaint,  ^  h 
“Pigment,  sir,  not  paint,  the  brush  of  the  house-painter,  not  of  h 
the  artist,”  which  is  favoured  of  the  up-to-date  fault-finder  with  ol 
no  leaning  towards  the  method  of  the  impressionist,  and  scant  p  al 
appreciation  for  trick  or  tool,  or  hasty  splodge  of  more  convincing  .  tc 
quantity  than  quality.  \ 
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There  was  once  upon  a  time  an  artist  who  lived  in  Italy  in  the 
full  of  the  insect  season,  and  procured  the  best  perspective  for  his 
foliage  by  the  primitive  means  of  catching  fleas  in  his  brush  and 
burying  them  to  their  immortal  honour  on  his  canvas. 

The  Futurists,  Cubists,  and  Vorticists  of  these  immediate 
moments  do  not  incline  towards  the  glorification  of  arments, 
although  one  of  the  London  group,  Sylvia  Gosse,  has  found  beauty 
in  a  man’s  high  hat,  permitting  its  shining  formality  to  assert 
itself  as  central  interest  in  a  picture.  She  is  the  exception  to 
the  rule  of  these  societies  who  deny  the  attractive  in  costume,  and 
since  the  few  available  sitters  seem  to  have  been  afflicted  with  at 
least  one  wall  eye,  a  nose  of  blue  and  a  triangular  chin,  they  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  form  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  dress  of  to¬ 
day,  or  any  day.  We  can  spare  their  portraits  while  we  accept 
patiently  the  phenomena  of  each  simple  social  meeting  an  orgy, 
every  town  and  city  earthquaked  complexion,  the  hedge  of  helio¬ 
trope,  the  tree  a  melon  or  a  gibbet,  and  the  cottage  slanting  in 
purple  patches  to  utter  ruin. 

Earlier  periods  have  encouraged  the  painter  to  smile  sympa¬ 
thetically  upon  the  fripperies  of  fashion.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  w'ho  was 
the  chief  portrait  painter  of  the  Restoration,  revelled  in  frivolous 
fancies,  in  ringlets  and  confections  of  ribbon  which  fluttered 
around  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  those  women  whose  charms 
adorned  the  Royal  circle,  and  now  smile  upon  us  from  the  walls 
of  Hampton  Court.  Kneller  also  did  the  Court  beauties  proud, 
while  Vandyck  had  earlier  placed  some  dozens  of  portraits  of 
English  nobility  to  his  credit,  deserving  and  obtaining  well  by 
Charles  I.,  in  many  circumstances  admitting  of  that  lace  collar, 
which  gave  him,  amongst  other  inestimable  prizes,  the  joy  of 
standing  for  all  time  as  sponsor  to  the  Vandyked  edge. 

Regarded  as  representations  of  fashion,  the  padded  Stuart  stump 
pictures  are  comic,  and  while  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  materials  employed  in  the  frocks,  there  is  like  to  be  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  manufacture  of  the  features  and  the  fitting  of  the 
faces.  “  Her  pencil’s  part  her  needle  played  ”  with  some 
monotony  on  the  tapestry  panels  w^hich  adorn  our  ancestral  halls 
by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Duveen,  or  the  gracious  limits  of 
an  exacting  Government. 

Hollar,  the  Anglo-Bohemian  in  the  seventeenth  century,  etched 
fashions  deliberately,  and  his  work  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
history  of  dress.  Later,  Hogarth  might  have  preached,  amongst 
other  gospels  of  morality,  the  road  to  ruin  in  the  best  dress  circles ; 
all  his  pictures  give  the  costume  due  attention,  and  he  did  justice 
to  this  most  conclusively  when  he  illustrated  the  scenes  from 
“The  Beggar’s  Opera.”  To  Hogarth  we  ow’e  Lavinia  Fenton  as 
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Polly  Peachum,  now  bravely  becoming  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  olive  green  with  sienna  hems  and  tassels. 

The  stage  favourite  has  always  attracted  the  painter,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  has  chosen  to  immortalise  her  in  some  stage 
character.  Mrs.  Jordan  sat  for  Hoppner,  amongst  many  others, 
and  he  painted  her  as  Hippolyta  in  Colley  Cibber’s  comedy,  “  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not.”  She  sat  in  white  muslin  blue- 
sashed  to  Eomney  as  Peggy  in  “The  Country  Girl.”  To  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  we  owe  Miss  Farren,  an  unforgettable  figure 
running  off  with  her  cloak  and  carelessly  dropping  her  muff.  Not 
much  trouble,  if  any,  was  bestowed  upon  the  black  dress  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  by  this  same  artist,  to  whom  we  can  be  more  grateful  for 
Caroline,  Duchess  of  Kichmond,  in  her  white  satin  evening-dress 
with  large  sleeves  tapering  to  the  wrists,  and  blue  bows  upon  her 
shoulders.  Peg  Woffington,  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Ford,  dared 
the  incongruous  hoop  under  the  brush  of  Haytley,  who  emphasised 
the  perfection  of  the  charm  of  her  laced  bodice  and  pointed  net 
collar. 

Amongst  the  modern  pictures  of  actresses.  Sir  John  Collier’s  of 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Ellen  Terry  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  ”  bears  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  of  them,  and  in  this,  brocades  and  velvets 
and  veils  and  jewels  are  given  their  just  values ;  while  in  a  more 
poetic  catalogue  may  be  put  the  portrait  by  Mrs.  Jopling  Eowe  of 
Lady  Tree  as  Ophelia,  and  J.  J.  Shannon’s  accomplishment  with 
Lily  Elsie,  whose  plaid  hair-ribbon  terminating  in  red  blossoms  is 
in  unusual  contrast  with  saxe  blue  and  sable  brown.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon  did  well  by  modern  dress  in  a  portrait  he  executed  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  and 
we  render  eternal  thanks  to  Sargent  for  the  resplendence  of  his 
Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  beetle-wing  embroideries  with 
a  diadem  of  gems.  The  influence  of  the  French  artist  on  fashion, 
and  fashion  on  the  French  artist,  is  a  long  story  which  must  be 
told  later. 

In  both  countries  the  history  of  costume  is  punctuated  by  great 
diversities  in  coiffure,  making  now  for  the  ridiculous,  meanwhile 
for  the  unbecoming,  and  rarely  for  the  completely  satisfactory. 
The  adornments  vary  as  the  foundations,  and  an  epoch  in  the  art 
of  hair-dressing  is  pleasantly  imbibed  through  the  medium  of  the 
miniaturists,  Engelhart  and  Shelley,  Ozias  Humphrey,  and  by 
Eichard  Cosway,  who  was  the  most  popular  of  all  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Cosway  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  puffed  and  curled 
heroines  lace  and  pink  roses  and  blue  ribbons,  not  neglecting 
feathers,  and  he  delighted  in  the  varied  effect  of  these  upon  the 
white  wig. 

What  headgear  to  adopt  and  wffiat  to  avoid  might  be  easily 
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gleaned  from  the  various  examples  of  millinery  which  deck  the 
heads  by  Hoppner,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Morland.  Blank 
hats  were  favoured  of  them  all,  with  feathers  for  the  most  part, 
even  the  smallest  children  being  crowned  with  upright  ostrich 
plumes  on  their  pudding-basin  shapes.  As  a  model  of  simplicity 
can  be  recognised  Mrs.  Crewe  by  Daniel  Gardner,  with  her  Tuscan 
hat  wreathed  with  a  scarf  of  gauze,  setting  well  over  her  brows  and 
upturning  at  the  back.  In  many  of  Morland’s  pictures  the  country 
maiden  may  be  seen  with  a  lace  frill  at  the  back  beneath  her  hat ; 
and  an  example  of  what  not  to  wear  is  assuredly  afforded  by  the 
hat  straight-brimmed,  huge-crowned,  ribbon-trimmed,  and 
buckled,  wdiich  decorates  the  sporting  lady  who  is  about  to  mount 
her  horse  at  “The  Squire’s  Door.”  The  huge  mushroom  shape, 
with  many  gaugings  and  frills,  which  now  again  is  successfully 
putting  in  a  plea  for  revival,  might  have  been  faithfully  copied 
from  that  one  worn  by  the  pensive  “  Lady  in  Waiting under  a 
tree  (how  could  he  have  let  her  wait?)  drawn  and  engraved  by 
J.  E.  Smith,  who  vowed  himself  attached  to  all  the  eighteenth 
century  fashions.  Those  who  run  to  his  many  attractive  drawings 
I  can  easily  read  the  truth  writ  large  in  muslin,  silk  and  ribbon,  and 

*  that  lady  who  waits  so  patiently  and  prettily  is  a  dream  of  dainty 

I  apparel  from  the  top  of  her  full-crowned  silk  hat  to  the  tips  of 

"  her  pointed,  velvet-bound  shoes.  “The  Man  Trap”  affords  other 

evidence  of  J.  R.  Smith’s  skill  and  taste,  if  not  of  his  chivalry  as 

I  a  godfather.  The  heroine  is  wearing  white  muslin  with  double 
frills  and  a  hat  of  pleatings  of  ribbon  with  a  pendant  lace  bow  at 
the  back,  while  her  black  silken  mantle,  loosely  held,  is  edged  with 
gathered  flounces,  conducing  further  to  a  complete  becoming 
elegance. 

I  In  the  times  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  styles  prevailed 
li  long;  and  the  billowing  skirt,  the  full  sleeves,  and  the  perfectly 

tight  bodice  could  pass  muster  as  “the  latest”  for  many  years, 
f  The  gossamer  of  Gainsborough  floats  happily  upon  the  breeze  of 

J  memory,  refreshed  in  the  mezzotints  of  our  every-day  privilege, 

and  I  recall  affectionately  the  lace-patterned  bodice  of  one  of  his 

I  daughters,  who  wears  so  becomingly  a  pink  ribbon  on  her  flatly- 
dressed  head. 

J  It  is  on  record  that  Sir  Joshua  took  some  considerable  trouble 

i  with  the  costume  of  his  sitters,  for  did  not  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 

I  grumble  that  he  made  her  try  on  a  dozen  dresses  before  he  painted 

her  in  ”  that  bedgown  of  a  thing  ”  ?  Indeed,  Reynolds  refused  to 
p.  disfigure  women  to  posterity  in  the  passing  fashion  she  was  pleased 

■ : '  to  approve  ;  the  costumes  in  his  portraits  present  supreme  stateli¬ 
ness,  the  elaborate  headdress  making  it  impossible  to  consider  the 
^  ^  chance  of  swift  activity.  The  athletic  inclination  of  the  present 
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race  would  have  had  a  poor  chance  of  triumph  under  such  sartorial 
burdens,  and  no  imagination  can  stretch  far  enough  to  accept  Sir 
Joshua  falling  in  industrious  mood  before  the  formless  elasticity 
of  the  golf  coat  or  the  boneless  beneficence  of  the  blouse. 

There  have  been  few  great  women  painters,  and  it  is  noticeable 
now  that  costume  is  more  carefully  detailed  by  the  man  than  by 
the  woman.  She  avoids  the  minute  intimacies  of  her  easy  know¬ 
ledge,  shows  some  anxiety  to  blur  colour  and  fabric  and  design  of 
teagown  or  evening  dress,  permits  the  discarded  cloak  on  the  ever- 
ready  chair  to  reflect  no  glass  of  fashion  or  mould  of  form,  but  to 
remain  a  limp,  inert,  muddled  mass,  with  perhaps  a  suggestion  of 
fur,  clawed  from  no  very  definite  hero  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  Madame  Vigee  Le 
Brun  in  her  pictures  of  herself  does  not  allow  the  smallest  doubt 
to  rest  upon  her  fabrics,  and  black  silk,  net  scarf,  Tuscan  hat  and 
feather,  and  little  gathered  frills  all  explain  themselves.  Angelica 
Kauffmann  dealt  delicately  with  colour  and  drapery  although  the 
classic  appealed  to  her  more  continuously  than  the  contemporary, 
and  even  when  she  posed  Design,  fringe  was  the  sole  trimming  on 
the  pale  blue  scarf  above  the  white  dress. 

Romney  laid  such  important  stress  upon  gowns  that  he  painted 
his  favourite  heroine  in  frocks  of  every  shade  and  stuff  and 
character,  without,  perhaps,  showing  much  interest  in  their  trim¬ 
mings,  but  in  his  earlier  days  he  produced  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Lindow,  which  hangs  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  unless  it  has 
been  banished  to  a  safer  repository,  wearing  a  blue  silk  full  skirt 
with  an  unmistakably  taffetas  shot  surface,  while  the  lace  upon 
her  sleeves  is  assuredly  blonde. 

At  the  National  Gallery,  too,  is  Henry  Morland’s  picture  of 
‘  ‘  The  Laundry  Maid  ”  in  a  flowered  tammy  frock  with  black 
velvet  neckband  above  an  elegant  decolletage  w'hich  argues  her  as 
eminently  worthy  of  the  ‘  ‘  frillies  ’  ’  she  is  goffering.  The  present 
hour  calls  aloud  for  the  lady  laundress  thus  alluring ;  and  how  we 
should  love  a  really  w^ell-dressed  dairymaid,  or  even  an  efficient 
munition  worker,  who  would  relinquish  the  incongruous  blouse  of 
her  preference  and  look  to  the  Trianon  for  her  inspiration ;  she 
might  at  the  same  time  see  to  it  that  Lavery  in  his  wisdom  passed 
her  way. 

Not  a  few  memorable  pictures  have  immortalised  the  Coquette 
young  and  old,  at  her  dressing-table ;  maid  in  front, 
barber  at  the  back,  modiste  at  the  side ;  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
supreme  consequence  and  care  imposed  by  the  elaborate  toilet.  So 
far  to-day  such  familiarities  have  not  actively  tempted  the  English 
masters,  and,  of  course,  the  absence  of  the  barber  with  his  striped 
stockings  would  be  acutely  felt  in  any  honourable  endeavour.  And 
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there  would  be  other  missing  accessories ;  the  mountains  and  cas¬ 
cades  of  hair  would  yield  place  to  the  human  crown,  or  its  proto¬ 
type  in  wig  prepared  “off,”  while  the  blatant  garter  would  have 
to  bend  the  knee  to  the  potential  influential  suspender,  and  the 
face  masseuse  in  linen  apron  be  accepted  while  the  heau 
as  peeping  Tom  sits  audaciously  spectator.  Just  now  the 
tempestuous  petticoat  could  be  fairly  rendered,  unless  the 
Coquette  had  been  caught  when  preparing  for  a  morning  on  the 
golf  course,  or  an  evening  devoted  to  the  tango,  knickerbockers 
forward. 

Eowlandson,  who  w^orked  in  water-colour  must  be  accredited 
a  line  of  recognition ;  wdiile  deserving  a  hundred,  and  an  apology 
for  my  desultory  method  and  casual  reference.  The  delicate  detail 
of  his  scene  at  Vauxhall,  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
in  bewitching  attire,  is  easily  first  of  its  kind,  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  in  detail  and  environment.  Con¬ 
vincing  satirists  are  few ;  Bunbury  w^as  frankly  a  caricaturist , 
and  amongst  the  later  artists  who  have  taken  any  trouble 
to  emphasise  clothes  George  Du  Maurier  must  be  acknow’- 
ledged  in  large  letters ;  not  only  did  he  dress  his  women 
well,  but  every  garment  worn  by  his  men  is  correct  for  its  time 
and  character.  Max  Beerbohm  does  not  seem  to  display  interest 
in  the  question  of  dress,  but  W.  H.  Haselden  points  gentle  fun  at 
the  fair  who  have  taken  to  their  bosoms  no  chests,  to  their  waists 
the  flatness  of  the  boards  meeting,  and  to  their  hats  the  tightness 
of  a  skull  cap  wdth  plumes  up-rearing  to  the  sky. 

Frith’s  “Derby  Day”  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  good  example 
of  fashionable  attire  in  Victorian  times,  which  reminds  me  of  the 
painting  of  the  railway  station  in  the  present  year’s  Academy 
by  E.  Jack,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  he  has  previously  done 
excellent  service  to  fashion,  succeeding  even  in  granting 
grace  to  those  very  narrow  skirts  which  time  and  the 
woman  have  now  ruled  out  of  favour.  Another  modern  artist 
who  takes  considerable  trouble  with  costume  is  Charles  Shannon, 
elaborating  with  force  alike  his  millinery  and  his  mantles.  He 
has  obviously  an  instinct  for  fashion,  and  confirms  it 
conclusively  when  he  unites  black  and  white  check  with 
dark  fur  and  red  buttons.  Sargent,  in  his  most  energetic 
portrait-painting  seasons,  caught  the  sheen  of  pearls  with  as  much 
deftness  as  Holbein,  and  almost  as  much  energy  and  attention  as 
he  directed  to  the  “expression  of  the  soul.”  May  he  be  forgiven 
for  his  betrayed  confidences,  his  flagrant  exploiting  of  the  damned 
inheriting  countenances,  but  he  is  one  of  the  sinners  who  has 
repented,  and  set  down  his  repentance  most  gloriously  in  black  and 
white. 
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Considering  the  many  pitfalls  into  which  we  have  stumbled  we 
may  thank  contemporary  painters  for  their  omissions  towards 
early  twentieth  century  clothes,  while  w'e  bow  before  the 
Marchioness  of  Headfort’s  black  satin  gown  under  Orpen’s  skil¬ 
ful  treatment,  though  suspecting  he  does  not  pride  himself  so 
much  upon  this  as  upon  the  lines  in  Dr.  Dillon’s  face,  or  even 
the  hairs  of  George  Moore’s  moustache. 

Love  best  inspires  the  painter  as  the  poet,  some  skill  and  facility 
and  knowledge  being  duly  asked  for  the  triumph  of  the  complete 
affair.  Is  it  love,  I  wonder,  which  caused  most  of  the  artists  to 
accomplish  such  excellent  work  while  portraying  themselves? 
Love  surely  accounts  for  the  numerous  examples  of  the  second 
w'ife  of  Eubens,  who  must  have  been  sadly  wearied  by  the  constant 
sittings  demanded  by  her  uxorious  genius.  Eomney  was  at  his 
best  when  his  affections  were  engaged,  but  how  could  the  adorable 
Emma  so  smilingly  endure  her  many  poses?  To  love,  must 
undoubtedly  be  accredited  the  masterpiece  Whistler  made  of  his 
mother ;  and  who  knows  what  hidden  romances  may  not  hare 
gone  to  all  the  best  achievements  of  all  the  best  painters  in  all 
the  periods? 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  that  fashion  plays  its  part  in  the 
making  of  portraits,  and  by  the  depicting  of  the  model  in  the 
habit  in  which  he  or  she  does  not  live  the  happiest  result  is  not 
reached.  Styles  produce  manners ;  gestures,  movements,  expres¬ 
sions  even  are  bred  of  costume.  Holding  a  brief  for  fashion,  yet  I 
recognise  the  abiding  virtue  of  the  classic  draperies  ;  although  they 
could  not  invariably  prove  becoming  to  the  outlines  of  the  maid 
and  matron,  they  may  yet  stand  perpetually  for  beauty. 

There  are  dressmakers  who  specialise  in  picture  costumes, 
copying  these  from  the  ever-handy  reproductions  of  old  prints; 
and  that  they  cannot  invariably  adapt  the  individual  to  the 
costume  she  elects  to  honour  is  amongst  the  minor  misfortunes 
w’hich  go  to  render  the  carnival  not  the  entirely  joyous  event  it 
should  be  to  the  aesthetic  eye. 

Painters  are  hard  put  to  it  these  times  to  invest  the  masculine 
sitter  with  much  charm ;  khaki  or  frock-coat  and  trousers  afford 
poor,  dull  substitutes  for  gold  lace,  red  uniforms,  satin  breeches, 
velvet  coats  and  waving  plumes.  What  a  magnificent  figure 
might  not  Sargent  have  made  of  Lord  Eibblesdale  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  eighteenth  century !  As  he  stands  now  he  is  evidence 
to  deny  that  clothes  maketh  man,  and  to  persuade  the  artist  of 
his  indebtedness  to  feminine  furbelows,  to  urge  him  to  respect 
the  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the  lion,  and  to  grant  an  ear  to  the 
extract  from  the  essay  of  the  schoolgirl,  well  found  if  not  true. 
“Gainsborough  was  a  fine  painter,  famous  for  having  designed 
a  hat  ever  since  called  by  his  name.”  E.  Aria. 
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Study  the  elements  of  composition  and  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  you  will  conclude,  as  Dr.  Munro  did  years  ago,  that 
as  a  machine  it  “is  perfect,  and  apparently  intended  to  go  on 
for  ever.”  The  machine  which  is  well  cared  for  runs  the 
smoothest,  does  the  most  work,  and  lasts  the  longest.  The 
human  body  is  constantly  changing,  but  its  waste  and  repair 
can  be  so  regulated  as  to  assure  health  and  longevity. 

The  present  contribution  should  be  read  in  conjunction  w  ith 
my  previous  paper  on  “Fruit  for  Food  and  Food  for  Fruit,”  which 
appeared  in  the  June  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  for 
1910,  because  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  and  is  written 
to  furnish  details  asked  for  by  a  large  number  of  inquirers.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  emphasise  the  statement  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
views  set  forth  in  these  articles  :  that  the  physiological  character 
of  tissue  is  dependent  upon  its  chemical  constitution,  this  again 
in  turn  being  regulated  by  the  material  upon  which  it  feeds. 

Life  is  a  series  of  transformations  in  which  the  human  system 
gives  and  takes  without  ceasing,  sleeping  and  waking.  These 
operations  continue  from  birth  to  death,  which  should  only  take 
place  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  when  the  human  machine 
is  absolutely  worn  out,  and  then  death  ever  is  and  must  be 
absolutely  painless,  an  unconscious  passing  from  the  life-land. 

Vitality  depends  upon  flexibility,  and  flexibility  results  from 
taking  the  right  kind  of  food  and  drink.  When  a  man  reaches  the 
age  of  fifty,  especially  he  should  be  careful  about  his  diet.  The 
span  of  life  is  often  seriously  contracted  by  improper  feeding. 
Thousands  of  elderly  people  suffer  from  internal  troubles  caused, 
among  other  things,  by  the  persistent  consumption  of  condensed 
nutrients  in  early  life.  But,  notwithstanding  these  things,  much 
“  can  be  done  by  those  of  mature  years  to  modify  the  effects  of 
;  these  errors. 

Our  arteries,  tissues,  and  muscles  generally  lose  their  elasticity 
I  after  fifty  years,  but  the  extent  of  the  loss  depends  upon  several 
1  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  wrong  dieting.  We  are  what  our 

^  food  makes  us,  and  this  fact  comes  home  to  us  with  great  force 
after  we  have  passed  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  meridian  of  our 
existence.  So  long  as  our  arteries,  tissues,  and  muscles  are 
flexible,  we  are  practically  young.  When  flexibility  declines,  the 
stiff  joint,  the  aching  head,  the  internal  contraction  remind  us 
that  we  are  getting  old  and  we  feel  the  advance  of  age  distinctly, 
i  In  brief,  the  following  fruits  especially  will  be  found  invaluable 
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for  warding  off  ossification  :  Apples,  plums,  bananas,  oranges, 
lemons,  cucumbers,  and  figs — the  latter  fresh  green  ones,  of 
course.  The  cucumber  is  a  perfect  fruit  when  properly  grown 
and  freshly  cut,  chiefly  because  it  tones  up  the  system,  is  almost 
devoid  of  sugar,  and  full  of  wonderfully  cooling  juices.  In 
summer-time  particularly  it  is  acceptable,  and  delicious  eaten 
like  a  freshly-pared  apple,  without  any  dressing  or  addition,  being 
accompanied  only  with  thin  bread  and  fresh  butter.  The  juices 
of  oranges  and  lemons  act  like  magic  upon  the  waste  chalky 
accumulations  which  bring  about  the  stiffening  of  the  arteries 
and  muscles.  The  mineral  depositions  impair  the  working  powers 
of  the  human  machine,  and  in  time  throw  it  completely  out  of 
gear. 

Life  Prolongation. 

The  old  notion  that  physical  exertion  is  best  maintained  by 
dieting  upon  condensed  inflammatory  foods  has  now  been  ex¬ 
ploded.  In  summer-time,  at  least,  perfectly  ripe  fresh  fruits  will 
fit  the  athlete  to  endure  prolonged  exertion  far  better  than  will 
a  heavy  meal  of  rich,  heating,  nitrogenous  food.  Under  great 
exertion  the  call  upon  the  liquids  in  the  system  is  far  greater  than 
the  tax  upon  the  solids,  and  this  can  be  verified  by  tests.  An 
athlete  can  run  better,  easier,  and  feel  less  fatigue  in  summer 
after  eating  a  pound  of  perfectly  ripe  cherries,  strawberries,  or 
plums  than  he  can  after  eating  a  pound  of  meat.  For  the  athlete, 
to  whom  flexibility  of  muscle  is  an  important  consideration,  the 
juices  of  fresh  ripe  fruits  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Fruit  exerts 
an  electrical  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  consider  it  impossible  for  a  man  properly  equipped  at 
the  start,  with  plenty  of  vitality,  carefully  dieted  from  his  birth, 
possessing  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  to  reach  the  age  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  is  no  physiological  reason 
why  the  human  machine  should  not  run  smoothly  for  that  time. 
But  taking  man  as  we  find  him  to-day,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  prolong  his  life  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  more  than  it 
probably  will  last. 

The  perfect  dietary  contains  water,  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates, 
and  mineral  matter.  Fruit  furnishes  these  to  perfection ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  clear  that  man  can  live  in  health  and  comfort  upon  fruit 
alone.  Further,  the  elements  of  nutrition  furnished  by  fruit  are 
purer,  being  free  from  the  taint  of  waste  matters  of  animal  com¬ 
bustion,  and  they  are  perfectly  adapted  for  securing  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  robust,  healthy  tissue.  An  excess  of  protein,  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  cannot  possibly  be  taken  into  the  system  of  the  fresh- 
fruit  eater. 
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We  get  all  the  protein  the  system  needs  from  nuts.  The 
requisite  fat  from  olive  oil,  and  the  carbohydrates  from  the  fresh 
and  sun-dried  fruits,  which  in  conjunction  with  wholemeal  bread 
will  enable  us  to  enjoy  life  to  perfection  in  all  seasons. 

Liebig  was  a  great  chemist,  but  he  promulgated  chemical  errors 
nevertheless,  as  is  fairly  well  known.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  fruit  eaten  in  moderate  quantities  exerts  a  favourable 
influence  as  an  article  of  diet ;  at  the  same  time  he  emphatically 
laid  it  down  that  a  more  condensed  dietary  was  necessary,  and 
the  whole  of  his  writings  in  this  connection  were  penned  to 
demonstrate  that  fact.  That  he,  however,  did  much  to  impede 
the  work  of  those  food  reformers  who  advocated  the  use  of  non¬ 
stimulating  nutrients  is  undoubted. 

Tiiebig  also  said  that  the  influence  of  fruit  in  counteracting  the 
unhealthy  state  induced  by  too  close  restriction  to  dried  or  salted 
provisions  is  exerted  with  equal  effect  whether  the  preserved 
juice  or  fresh  fruit  is  utilised.  In  reality,  fresh  fruits  and  their 
juices  are  of  considerably  greater  value  than  preserved  fruits  or 
il  preserved  fruit  juices.  Liebig  said  that,  while  advantageous 
when  consumed  in  moderate  quantity,  it  proves  injurious  if  eaten 
to  excess !  Surely  anything  taken  to  excess  must  prove  harmful, 
whether  it  be  meat  or  fruit ;  though ,  according  to  this  proposition , 
whilst  an  excess  of  fruit  would  prove  injurious,  an  excess  of  meat 
would  not !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  live  entirely  upon  fruits 
and  grains  without  anything  else,  and  maintain  health,  strength, 
a  intellect,  and  vigour  to  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess 
I  of  animal  protein  is  always  attended  witli  derangement  of  the 
j  bodily  organism. 

Electrical  versus  Sluggish  Action. 

The  most  enthusiastic  food  reformer  cannot  expect  the  majority 
I  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  turn  from  meat  to  fruit  at  least  for 
t  some  time  to  come.  But  in  due  course  the  fruit-eaters  will 
inherit  the  earth  and  dominate  it.  Therefore  I  say  to  those  who 

F  still  cling  to  their  meat  lunch,  that  there  would  be  fewer  diseases 
induced  by  the  use  of  animal  foods  if  only  the  flesh  of  herbage 
feeders  was  consumed.  The  tissues  of  those  animals  and  of  those 
tishes  which  are  scavengers  of  nature  should  never  be  partaken 
I  of  by  those  who  study  their  health.  Fishes  eat  the  refuse  of  the 
sea  and  river.  Dead  bodies  they  feast  upon  with  gusto.  Pigs 
j  are  an  abomination.  So  long  as  these  among  foods  are  consumed 
in  enormous  quantities,  cancer,  scrofula,  tumours,  and  kindred 
I  ailments  will  continue  to  scourge  humanity.  The  only  hope  of 
those  afflicted  with  any  of  these  maladies  lies  in  total  abstention 
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from  meat  and  fish.  With  a  properly  balanced  fruitarian  diet, 
cancerous  diseases  can  in  the  early  stages  either  be  cured  by 
absorption  or  be  held  in  check. 

Reform  is  of  slow  growth.  When  I  first  suggested  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fruit  restaurants,  few  thought  the  idea  feasible.  Now 
hundreds  of  retailers  are  serving  fruit  lunches  and  fruit  teas, 
thereby  benefiting  others  as  well  as  accumulating  money  them¬ 
selves. 

At  one  time  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  animal  jelly  was 
thought  to  be  of  high  nutritive  value,  whereas  experience  has 
shown  that,  eaten  alone  by  persons  in  weak,  run-down,  or 
anaemic  condition,  it  may  be  positively  harmful.  Animal  jelly 
produces  sluggish  action,  clogs  the  internal  machinery,  and  does 
not  nourish.  It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
whereas  fruit  jelly  is  quite  difl'erent  in  composition  and  action. 
The  cause  of  the  sluggish  action  through  the  consumption  of 
animal  gelatinous  principles  is  undoubtedly  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  its  make-up.  Fruit  jellies  possess  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  but  no  nitrogen.  The  fruit  jellies,  rich  in  pectine 
and  pectic  acid,  are  at  once  absorbed  into  the  system  and  exert 
an  electrical  and  very  beneficial  effect. 

The  free  use  of  starch,  such  as  is  found  in  the  chestnut  and 
in  white  flour,  should  be  avoided  by  the  health-seeker,  because 
condensed  starch  seriously  taxes  the  digestive  organs,  produces 
sluggish  action,  and  its  use  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time  invari¬ 
ably  ends  in  trouble.  The  action  of  glucose  like  that  of  corn¬ 
flour  induces  sluggish  action  of  the  system,  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
organisation,  driving  consumers  to  purgatives ;  whereas  the  action 
of  pure  fruit  preserve  made  from  fresh  ripe  fruit  and  cane-sugar 
only,  is  slightly  laxative  and  exceedingly  healthful.  Jams  which 
have  been  made  many  months  with  cane-sugar  have  crystallised 
incrustations  upon  the  surface,  whereas  fruit  preserves  made  with 
glucose  maintain  a  soft  jelly-like  surface  at  all  times.  That  is 
the  chief  reason  why  glucose  is  used  in  jam-making.  Further, 
the  growing  use  of  chemically  prepared  animal  jelly  bases  for 
improving  the  appearance  of  fruit  preserves  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  law.  Despite  the  progress  of  the  fruitarian  movement 
and  the  increasing  number  of  facts  which  are  being  brought  out 
in  favour  of  it,  some  chemists  of  repute  still  insis*t  that  “for  the 
majority  of  persons  in  health,  at  least  in  temperate  regions,  a 
simple  mixed  diet  is  most  reasonable  and  satisfactory.”  The 
mixed  diet,  then,  is  only  suitable  for  those  who  are  well,  not  fo: 
those  who  are  ill !  Yet  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  community  suffe: 
from  physical  or  mental  flaws,  to  put  it  mildly. 
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Fresh  Fruit  Chemical  Analysis. 

There  are  several  ways  of  judging  the  dietetic  value  of  fresh 
fruits,  but  the  simplest  is  that  which  regulates  the  position  of 
each  by  its  nutrient  percentage.  Bananas  come  first  with  210 
per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates.  Then  the  rest  follow  in  succes¬ 
sion Figs,  18'8;  pomegranates,  16'9 ;  persimmons,  16T ; 
oranges,  11' 6 ;  whortleberries,  10‘3 ;  pineapples,  9' 3 ;  black¬ 
berries,  8'4;  melons,  8'0;  cranberries,  8‘5 ;  lemons,  7‘4;  Avocado 
pear,  6‘8,  with  102  of  ether  extract;  olive  67,  with  17T  ether 
extract.  The  percentages  of  the  other  fruits  will  be  found  in  the 
June  article,  elsewhere  referred  to. 

The  olive  and  the  Avocado  “pear”  so-called  are  both  rich  in 
oil,  and  on  that  account  belong  to  the  oleaginous  class.  Then 
another  point  in  respect  to  fresh  fruits  and  their  dietetic  values 
deserves  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  alone, 
if  that  is  a  consideration.  In  some  the  percentage  of  waste  is 
large,  in  others  it  is  small.  In  some  melons  the  percentage  of 
inedible  portion  amounts  to  as  much  as  50’0 ;  in  others,  such  as 
our  hothouse  fruits,  it  is  considerably  less.  The  waste  of  pine¬ 
apples  is  40‘0;  that  of  lemons  and  pomegranates  is  equal,  being 
300;  bananas,  35'0 ;  oranges,  27'0 ;  apples  and  grapes  the  same, 
25  0;  persimmons,  24  0 ;  peaches,  18'0 ;  pears,  10  0;  nectarines, 
6'6 ;  apricots,  6'0 ;  plums,  cherries,  and  strawberries  equal  5‘0. 
As  a  rule,  where  fruits  are  perfectly  matured  the  percentage  of 
waste  or  inedible  matter  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  imper¬ 
fectly  ripened  specimens.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
melons  and  tomatoes.  Of  course,  when  fruit  is  needed  for  the 
invalid  the  cost  will  not  be  considered,  but  generally  in  buying 
people  will  study  economy,  in  which  case  the  above  percentages 
dealing  with  waste  will  prove  of  distinct  advantage. 

Before  leaving  the  succulent  fruits,  a  word  or  two  in  respect 
to  fruit  salines  may  be  written  with  advantage.  The  gooseberry 
when  well  ripened  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  summer  fruits 
grown.  The  vivid  red-skinned  varieties  contain  a  fair  proportion 
of  iron,  and  are  rich  in  citric  and  malic  acids  and  sugar,  and 
these  act  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  upon  the  blood.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  skins  are  avoided,  one  can  hardly  eat  too  many  of  these 
wholesome  fruits,  provided  they  are  made  to  form  a  meal  in 
conjunction  with  other  products,  and  are  not  eaten  late  in  the 
day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  eat  cold  fruits  late  at  night,  especially 
during  autumn  w'eather,  when  evenings  may  be  chilly.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  excellent  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  young  or 
old.  Grapes  are  twice  as  nutritious  as  most  gooseberries.  They 
contain  more  sugar,  but  the  acids  of  the  humble  gooseberry  render 
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it  of  untold  importance.  For  constitutions  needing  a  tonic  they 
will,  on  account  of  the  citrate  of  iron  they  possess,  prove  excel¬ 
lent.  This  fruit  is  the  fruit  of  the  million.  It  grows  in  wildest 
profusion  in  every  corner  of  Britain,  and  can  be  had  at  popular 
prices  by  the  poorest  sections  of  the  community.  A  remarkable 
fact  here  deserves  consideration.  The  rich  red  gooseberries  are 
far  more  healthful  and  nutritious  than  the  yellow  or  green  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  currant  is  of  considerably  greater 
importance  than  the  red  currant.  The  former  contains  more 
sugar,  more  free  acid,  more  nitrogenous  material,  and,  finally, 
more  salts  than  red  currants.  Still,  both  red  and  white  currants 
are  unusually  valuable  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  juice 
they  contain,  such  being  of  a  very  valuable  nature. 

The  mulberry  is  wholesome,  and  a  fruit  which  should  be  grown 
more  freely  on  account  of  its  excellent  sugar  percentage.  It 
contains  more  sweetening  principle  than  any  other  succulent  fruit 
grown  in  this  country  with  the  exception  of  the  grape  and  cherry. 
It  possesses  double  the  proportion  of  sugar  found  in  the  black¬ 
berry.  Cherries  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  the  sweetest  kinds  contain 
less  water  than  the  sour  kinds.  The  sweet  black  has  more  sugar 
than  the  sweet  white,  and  the  former  are  more  cooling  and  luscious 
than  the  heavier-fleshed  specimens  of  the  Bigarreau  type,  though 
the  latter  are  far  more  costly.  Culture  increases  the  percentage 
of  sugar,  juice,  and  edible  flesh  considerably  in  all  fruits. 
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Fruit  Solvents  and  Brain  Troubles. 

And  now  with  regard  to  jam.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the 
great  impetus  to  jam-making — much  information  and  detail  about 
which  I  furnished  that  statesman  through  the  late  Thomas  Bayley 
Potter,  Esq.,  forty  years  Member  for  Bochdale — home  jam¬ 
making  industries  have  made  immense  progress.  Of  the  food 
value  of  jams  there  can  be  no  question.  Pure  fruit  jams  pre¬ 
served  with  cane-sugar,  but  without  any  other  addition  to  the 
fresh  ripe  fruit,  are  force  producers  of  the  highest  order,  extremely 
appetising  and  economical.  Of  all  the  fruit  preserves  put  upon 
the  market,  the  popular  orange  marmalade  stands  first.  It 
contains  84‘5  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates. 

Weak  and  aged  persons  will  find  pure  fruit  jellies — jellies  which 
contain  no  gelatine  nor  anything  but  the  expressed  juice  boiled 
with  cane-sugar — exceedingly  nutritious  and  easy  of  assimilation, 
for  the  wFole  of  the  material  is  practically  absorbed  without  effort. 
They  and  all  such  rich  nutrients  should  be  eaten  sparingly,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  wdth  nuts  and  grains,  wdll  act  most 
beneficially. 
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I'tilised  over  a  course  of  years,  ripe  fresh  fruits  aud  their 
juices  will  effectually  prevent  aneurisiiial  dilatations  and  arterial 
rupture,  which  of  late  years  have  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The  free  use  of  the  juicy  fruits,  even  where  the  mixed  diet  is 
sparingly  utilised,  will  absolutely  render  the  eater  proof  against 
such  awful  troubles.  The  reason  is  that  the  fruit  juices  with  their 
wonderful  acids  are  such  powerful  solvents  that  they  prevent  the 
ossitication  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  assuring  that 
elasticity  to  them  which  the  ossific  deposits  of  earthy  matter  from 
a  continued  use  of  earthy  heating  foods  destroy. 

The  serious  frequency  of  cerebral  arterial  rupture  is  known  to 
all  medical  men.  Several  conjectures  have  been  put  forward  in 
respect  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  has  been  shown 
to  arise  from  premature  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  head. 
Ojie  authority  has  said  that  this  is  due  to  increased  vascular  action 
of  these  structures  artificially  excited  being  followed  by  ossiform 
depositions.  I  am  prepared  to  think  that  this  increased  vascular 
action  does  in  many  instances  produce  the  results  stated.  But 
what  sets  up  the  inflammatory  action,  which  in  some  instances 
is  the  indirect  cause  of  the  trouble?  May  it  not  be  the  result  of 
continuous  feeding  upon  inflammatory  meat?  If  not,  why  are 
practically  all  who  suffer  from  it  persistent  meat-eaters  and  non¬ 
consumers  of  fresh  fruits?  If  the  eating  of  fresh,  ripe,  juicy 
fruits  will  prevent  cerebral  arterial  rupture,  then  the  sooner  this 
natural  remedy  is  utilised,  the  better  for  suffering  humanity. 

The  Coming  Banana  Boom. 

Though  fresh  fruits  are  of  chief  importance,  the  dried,  and 
particularly  the  simple  sun-dried,  sugary  fruits  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Judged  by  the  same  standard  as  that  which  we  apply 
to  fresh  fruits,  the  food  value  of  dried  fruits  is  as  follows:  - 
Banana  flour  contains  83  1  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates ;  dates, 
74'6;  raisins,  73'6  ;  prunes  and  currants,  71’2  ;  figs,  68'0;  pears, 
66  0;  apricots,  6‘2’5  ;  apples,  62’0. 

Banana  flour  is  the  most  nutritious  food  product  in  tlie  dried 
fruit  line  obtainable.  Of  late  years  its  popularity  has  increased 
wonderfully.  The  first  commercial  sample  of  banana  flour 
brought  to  England  from  the  West  Indies  was  submitted  to  me 
together  with  biscuits  made  from  it.  I  was  asked  to  take  it  in 
hand  for  commercial  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
although  appreciating  fully  the  value  of  the  product,  I  declined, 
it  always  having  been  my  rule  never  to  have  any  private  interest 
in  anything  I  commended  with  fruit-eating  or  fruit-growing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  banana-lands  of  West- 
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Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Queensland,  Africa  (South 
and  West),  and  India  are  practically,  scientifically,  and  economic¬ 
ally  developed,  banana  flour  will  become  an  important  competitor 
with  wheat  flour.  A  richer  or  more  wholesome  food  cannot  be 
named.  Its  great  value  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  contains  less 
starch  compared  with  wheat  flour,  which  is  rich  in  starch,  though 
this  in  the  wheat  grain  when  ground  whole  is  modified  by  the 
material  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  grain,  w  hich  contain  the  mineral 
matter,  the  potash  and  the  phosphates,  and,  of  course,  these 
brown  coatings  of  the  wheat  grain  stimulate  peristaltic  action 
and  counteract  the  otherwise  sluggish  effect  of  the  starchy  mass 
from  the  centre  of  the  grain. 

Before  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  attempted  to  develop  the  fruit  industry 
in  South  Africa,  I  predicted  in  the  Cape  and  English  Press— 
which  prediction  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred  to  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  in  time  South  Africa 
w'ould  become  the  fruit  garden  of  the  world.  During  late  years  it 
has  developed  rapidly  in  that  direction. 

The  future  of  the  banana  will  be  marvellously  great.  Millions 
of  acres  of  land  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  that  most 
valuable  food  product.  Nothing  that  can  be  commended  can 
possibly  bring  about  the  physical  perfection  of  the  human  race 
better  or  quicker  than  the  ripe  fresh  banana.  With  hard-fleshed 
wheat  it  should  be  made  the  base  of  the  diet  of  humanity.  Its 
free  and  persistent  use  will  assure  health  and  strength  of  body 
and  a  clear  and  cool  mind.  As  a  life-prolonger,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  w'ill  be  the  means  of  considerably  extending 
man’s  individual  life  on  earth. 

Dried  Fruit  Analysis. 

The  dried,  sugary,  and  oleaginous  fruits  are  rich  in  nutritious 
substances,  and,  being  more  concentrated  than  the  fresh  watery 
fruits,  compare  favourably  with  bread,  beans,  and  meat,  although 
fruits,  whether  fresh,  preserved,  or  dried,  are  rather  sources  of 
energy  than  of  tissue  or  flesh-forming  materials.  Figs,  dates, 
prunes,  raisins,  and  currants  are  food  fruits,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  nutrients  in  an  evenly  balanced  form.  The  percentage  of 
grape-sugar  in  these  fruits  varies  from  32  per  cent,  in  prunes  to 
66  per  cent,  in  dates,  and  in  this  respect  the  dried  date  of  com¬ 
merce  is  the  richest  food  fruit  obtainable.  Among  the  supplies 
available  are  the  cheap  dates  from  Persia  and  the  higher-priced 
dates  from  Egypt.  The  hand-picked,  sun-dried  fruits  are  the 
greatest  dainties,  and,  of  course,  being  packed  singly  and  retain¬ 
ing  their  individual  character  w'hen  they  reach  the  British 
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markets,  they  attract  the  best  class  of  buyers.  The  popularity 
of  this  sugary  fruit  is  evidenced  in  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  fancy  date  trade  of  Tunis.  The  fruits  are  put  up  in  pretty 
little  glove-boxes,  and,  particularly  during  the  Christmas  season, 
arrive  in  enormous  quantities.  The  cheaper  class  of  date,  how¬ 
ever,  is  pressed  in  boxes,  and  in  the  pressed  state  are  disposed  of 
to  the  consumers  by  retail  fruiterers.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  village  in  the  United  Kingdom  each  year. 

Science  of  Nut-eating. 

The  importance  of  nuts  cannot  be  ignored.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  too  often  used  with  little,  if  any,  regard  to  their  great 
food  value  and  with  little  thought  of  their  chemical  composition. 
Walnuts  appear  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  any  nut  on  sale. 
They  contain  60’7  per  cent,  of  fat  and  13'7  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
starch  ;  Brazil  nuts,  65'8  fat  and  61  sugar  and  starch  ;  chestnuts, 
6'0  fat  and  41'7  sugar  and  starch  ;  cokernuts,  56'2  fat  and  13'7 
sugar  and  starch;  filberts,  64‘0  fat  and  11'7  sugar  and  starch; 
Litchi  nuts,  0‘8  fat  and  58'0  sugar  and  starch  ;  peanuts,  43'6  fat 
and  14’7  sugar  and  starch.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that, 
given  the  proper  conditions,  the  protein  of  fruit  and  nuts  is  as 
easy  of  digestion  as  that  of  bread  and  milk.  Of  late  years  the 
popularity  of  green  almonds  has  increased  considerably.  The 
nuts  arrive  chiefly  from  France,  and  are  great  dainties.  Eaten 
with  bread  and  butter,  they  form  a  nutritious,  appetising,  health¬ 
ful  dish.  English  fresh  walnuts  eaten  in  the  same  way  are  better 
still,  being  much  more  nutritious  and  milky.  Fruiterers  might 
still  further  popularise  the  eating  of  green  almonds,  walnuts,  and 
cobs  and  filberts,  using  them  for  this  purpose  directly  the  kernels 
I  have  been  fully  developed  in  their  green  or  immature  state.  When 
1  gathered  in  the  very  earliest  possible  stage  these  kernels  are 
exceedingly  light  in  texture  and  are  particularly  digestible. 

With  regard  to  assimilation,  the  fact  confronts  us  that  nuts 
when  ripened  are  very  concentrated  foods,  containing  as  they  do 
only  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  water,  against  from  50  to  70  per 
cent,  in  .neats,  and  from  66  to  92  per  cent,  in  fresh  succulent 
fruits.  Consequently  nuts  require  very  careful  and  thorough 
mastication.  Experiments  have  shown  that,  provided  the  nuts 

Iare  perfectly  masticated,  they  are  easy  of  digestion,  but  that  when 
the  material  is  imperfectly  sub-divided,  complete  and  easy 
assimilation  is  impossible.  In  fresh  ripe  fruits  and  nuts  nature 
furnishes  the  field  animal  with  tempting,  appetising,  nutritious 
dishes,  which  require  no  preparation  by  cooking.  Even  when 
stores  of  fruit  have  to  be  provided  for  winter  use,  all  that  man 
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need  do  is  to  spread  the  plucked  fruits  under  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun  until  they  are  rendered  fit  for  keeping.  Although  the  city 
man  cannot  act  in  this  way,  or  live  the  ideal  life,  he  can  feast 
upon  fruits  and  nuts,  fresh  and  preserved,  throughout  every 
month,  and  live  in  comfort  by  so  doing. 


Starch  and  Condensed  Nutrients. 


'riie  use  of  inflammatory  condensed  nitrogenous  foods  like  meat  jJ 
juust  and  does  produce  inflammatory  surfeits  in  men,  and  the  I 
elaboration  of  pure,  healthy  blood  under  such  conditions  is  ini-  I 
possible.  That  is  why  millions  of  human  machines  are.  put  out  *1 
of  gear,  or,  worse  still,  become  worn  out  prematurely.  Ripe 
fruit  and  nuts  are  assimilated  as  easily  as  the  mixed  food  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  they  tax  the  digestive  organs  less,  and  the  extraction  of 
nutrients  is  accomplished  as  easily,  if  not  more  so.  As  to  the 
percentage  of  waste  material,  it  is  less  than  with  mixed  aniniul  < 
food,  because  fruits  and  nuts  contain  little  waste  material 
in  their  fleshy  make-up.  So  long  as  mastication  and  |  I 
iusalivation  are  properly  performed,  no  distress  can  follow  the  free  ; 
and  regular  consumption  of  perfectly  matured  fruits  and  nuts  of 
proper  quality.  The  effect  of  diet  upon  the  national  physique  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  studies  the  dietary  and  characteristics  of  n 

the  various  nations.  In  the  Apennines  the  chestnut-farmers  make  ] 

chestnut-flour  the  basis  of  their  diet,  on  account  of  the  enormous  I  y 
surplus  of  nuts  available  each  season.  They  eat  cakes  baked  in  a  fi 


most  primitive  manner,  entirely  composed  of  chestnut-flour,  ^  fi 
serving  them  hot  as  a  rule.  As  the  result,  these  mountaineers  L  fi 
suffer  seriously  from  stomach  disorder.  This  is  due  entirely  to  f  c 


the  high  percentage  of  starch  contained  in  these  nuts,  the  starch  n 
tending  to  functional  disorganisation.  By  the  bye,  was  it  not  the  ^  n 


persistent  use  of  starchy  meal  after  Carlyle  came  of  age  which  ,  ]' 

brought  out  the  old  Adam  so  fiercely  in  his  rugged  nature?  R  n 
Visitors  to  the  chestnut  districts  of  Italy  may  see  miles  of  patches  |  ol 
of  nut  plantations  covering  the  sides  of  the  great  hills.  The  nuts  w 
are  also  eaten  boiled.  Tons  of  chestnut-meal  are  consumed  in  ■  hi 
the  form  of  porridge.  The  ripened  nuts  are  ground  in  a  rude  l  dt 
stone  mill,  producing  a  flour  of  somewhat  coarse  texture.  ;  co 

Although  the  consumption  of  foods  rich  in  earthy  salts  is  the  ^  tii 
primal  cause  of  most  physical  troubles  which  afflict  man  after  he  ^  th 
reaches  the  age  of  fifty  particularly,  yet  the  drinking  of  water  !  an 
obtained  where  chalk  hills  abound  is  equally,  if  not  more,  dan-  j  tal 
gerous.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  water  obtained  from  land  resting  i  wi 
upon  a  rock,  gravel,  or  sand  sub-soil  are  far  better  than  similar  i  Hj 
products  from  chalk  land  or  land  with  chalk  sub-soil,  for  fruits  i  foi 
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and  vegetables  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they 
feed.  This  point  is  worth  consideration,  for  in  many  instances 
certain  classes  of  patients  suffering  from  affections  wdiich  must 
alwavs  be  aggravated  from  eating  and  drinking  foodstuffs  and  w'ater 
obtained  in  such  localities  are  actually  ordered  to  go  anywhere 
for  a  change,  without  considering  the  question  of  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil  in  conjunction  with  that  of  water  and  air. 

It  is  curious  that  two  of  the  most  popular  fruits  obtainable  in 
Britain  are  the  most  economical  and  effective  force  producers 
available.  They  are  the  cheap  date  and  the  fresh  plum  home¬ 
grown.  The  former  made  up  into  a  pudding  with  wheat  meal, 
preferably  brown,  finely  ground,  during  winter  will  be  found 
heating,  strengthening,  and  suitable  for  the  hardest  manual 
worker.  The  fresh  plum,  upon  being  baked  in  an  oven  in  a  dish 
with  a  lid  to  it  to  keep  the  fruit  moist  but  without  any  added 
water,  will,  when  cooked,  prove  as  rich  and  sustaining  as  the 
(late.  Either  of  these  fruits  treated  as  advised  will,  weighl;  for 
weight,  furnish  more  actual  physical  energy  than  meat  and  at 
less  cost. 

Details  for  the  Daily  Diet. 

With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  daily  meals,  the  plan  1 
adopt  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  I  rise  at  six.  Breakfast  at  eight. 
Have  a  midday  meal  at  one,  and  the  final  meal  at  five.  Appetites 
vary  with  age,  constitution,  locality,  &c.  But  in  the  main  the 
following  will  be  found  an  excellent  basis  for  each  meal  : — The 
first  and  last  to  consist  of  six  ounces  of  wholemeal  bread  and 
fresh  butter  or  olive  oil,  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  fruit  and  nuts, 
chiefly  fruit.  This  allows  for  ample  variety  each  month.  If 
needed,  the  amount  of  bread  can  be  reduced,  the  difference  being 
made  up  with  dried,  sugary  fruits,  or  nuts,  or  both  as  desired. 
Drink  a  cup  of  cocoa.  The  midday  meal,  which  I  term  the  chief 
meal,  to  consist  of  four  ounces  of  wholemeal  bread  and  butter,  or 
olive  oil,  with  four  ounces  of  fresh  fruit,  to  be  followed  by  a 
wholemeal  fruit  pudding,  with  fruit  sauce  or  jelly,  according  to 
taste.  With  such  a  base  for  each  meal  anyone  can  vary  it  as 
desired,  introducing  whatever  they  wish,  adopting  the  meals 
commended  from  time  to  time  as  a  start  towards  complete  rejec¬ 
tion  of  meat  or  ordinary  mixed  diet.  If  meat  forms  a  ^  art  of 
the  dietary,  it  should  consist  only  of  the  flesh  of  pasture-fed 
animals,  for  reasons  previously  stated.  Fruit-juice  drinks  can 
take  the  place  of  the  cocoa  for  a  change,  and  these  can  be  made 
with  pure  expressed  juice  in  a  tumblerful  of  pure,  soft  water. 
Half  a  small  lemon  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  refer  to  cheese  or  the  ordinary  farinaceous  products : 
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by  giving  what  is  the  basis  of  my  own  diet,  readers  can  arrange  1 
their  own  to  best  advantage,  as  hard-and-fast  rules  are  not  wise;  | 
at  the  same  time  the  appetite  must  be  held  in  check.  For  varia-  r 
tion  at  dinner  a  serving  of  cauliflower  dressed  wdth  pure  olive  oil,  ■ 

and  eaten  with  thin  wholemeal  bread  and  butter,  will  be  found  I 

particularly  excellent.  Personally,  I  get  the  most  energy  and  | 
vivacity  from  a  meal  consisting  of  half  a  pound  of  raw,  ripe,  1 

home-grown,  hothouse  tomatoes,  or  from  half  of  a  twelve-inch  y 

freshly-cut  home-forced  cucumber,  simply  pared  and  eaten  like  ' 
an  apple,  in  either  case  with  six  ounces  of  thin  slices  of  whole-  | 

meal  bread  and  butter,  or  olive  oil.  On  this  meal  I  can  walk  I 

longer  and  faster,  and  work,  talk,  and  think  better,  than  upon  | 
anything  else  I  have  ever  eaten  during  the  summer  months.  Pure  | 

fresh  air  I  will  have  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  for  it  is  | 

the  finest  internal  tonic  and  invigorator  that  Nature  furnishes  us  t 
wdth  and  without  cost.  1. 


Fruit  Industries  and  the  War. 


It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  Government  at  last  recognises  the 
claims  of  fruit  growing.  My  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview 
for  February,  1907,  on  “Small  Fruit  Farms  for  England,”  con¬ 
tains  much  information  about  commercial  fruit  industries,  and 
shows  the  great  need  for  the  development  of  the  food  resources 
of  the  soil.  It  brought  me  many  letters.  The  founding  of  fruit 
colonies,  wdiich  I  have  advised  for  years,  each  colonist  having 
ten  acres,  and  each  colony  its  jam  factory,  whether  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  other  members  of  the  community,  especially  under 
clean  culture  fertilisation,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  object  lesson 
of  great  national  value. 

The  war  brings  home  to  us  the  need  to  economise  in  the  use  of 
foodstuffs.  As  I  have  shown  that  fruits  are  perfect  foods,  their 
extended  use,  particularly  under  present  circumstances,  would 
prove  of  considerable  importance.  Sampson  Morgan. 
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When  the  Republicans  nominated  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  con¬ 
test  the  Presidential  election  next  November  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  has  been  renominated  by  the  Democrats,  they  chose  the  man 
most  available  for  that  purpose.  By  this  same  token,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  whoever  is  elected  there  will  be  no  violent  change 
in  American  foreign  policies  following  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Administration,  which  does  not  take  place,  however,  until  March 
4,  1917. 

There  are  many  points  of  likeness  of  character  in  the 
two  men,  and  even  to  their  careers  this  likeness  extends. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  lawyer,  professor,  college  president.  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  elected  through  a  reform  move¬ 
ment,  and  now  at  the  age  of  50  President  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  his  present  high  position  by  almost  the  same  road  now 
being  travelled  by  his  opponent.  Mr.  Hughes,  lawyer,  college 
lecturer,  legal  adviser  to  a  “reform  ”  movement.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  result  of  his  work.  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  now  at  the  age  of 
54  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Either  man  could  have  done  the  work  of  the  other  so  far  as 
education  and  mental  equipment  are  concerned,  although  through 
a  chance  of  taste  or  fortune  Wilson  trod  the  more  academic  path, 
while  Hughes  entered  more  deeply  into  the  law.  They  are  men 
of  much  the  same  mental  habit,  both  are  “reformers  ”  in  the 
sense  of  having  acted  as  spokesmen  for  reform  movements,  and 
neither  is  an  emotional  extremist  in  any  direction.  Mr.  Wilson 
subscribes  to  the  Democratic  faith,  and  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  Repuh- 
lican,  although  it  would  puzzle  an  enthusiast  of  either  party  to 
define  at  the  present  time  any  great  fundamental  differences  of 
party  creed  other  than  the  general  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  was  safer  in  the  hands  of  one  than  the  other,  and  that 
it  was  most  desirable  for  the  members  of  the  party  adhered  to 
to  have  control  of  the  political  loaves  and  fishes. 

It  is  easy  for  the  “outs  ”  to  criticise  the  “ins.”  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Hughes  can  do  more  than  criticise ;  that 
he  can  suggest  a  workable,  constructive  plan  which  wmuld  be  to 
the  obvious  advantage  of  the  nation  to  substitute  for  what  Mr. 
Wilson  is  giving  it.  The  situation  is  in  many  respects  unprece¬ 
dented,  for  not  only  the  American  people,  but  the  ^xilitical 
managers  who  placed  Mr.  Hughes  in  nomination  have  yet  to 
learn  in  detail  his  views  upon  the  questions  of  national  and  inter- 
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national  interest  now  the  themes  of  discussion.  Mr.  Hughes 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1910.  At  that  time  the  Tariff  was 
the  big  political  issue,  supplemented  by  several  other  economic 
questions  of  direct  concern  to  Americans  only.  The  issues  of  the 
present  day,  such  as  the  true  relations  of  America  to  the  European 
war,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico,  and  the  need 
of  a  much  larger  army  and  navy  were  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time. 
They  have  since  issued  forth  and  have  assumed  supreme  import¬ 
ance  in  national  politics,  an  importance  utterly  bewildering  to 
the  machine  politician  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  Tariff, 
financial  and  other  interior  issues  with  an  aftermath  of  civil  war 
memories. 

Every  American  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  tenure  of  office  has  been  forced  to  declare  himself  during  the 
past  two  years  upon  matters  in  which  there  was  no  precedent  to 
follow’,  and  no  safe  guide  to  be  found  in  the  party  text-books.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Hughes  escaped  all  responsibility  in  these  matters, 
but  it  has  behoved  him  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  give 
no  outward  or  visible  sign  of  his  mental  processes  in  relation 
thereto.  It  may  be  even  that  as  a  conscientious  member  of  that 
august  tribunal  he  has  refrained  from  allowing  a  “  passionate  sym¬ 
pathy  ’  ’  to  arise  such  as  would  induce  what  the  psychologists  terra 
a  “complex,”  or,  in  other  wnrds,  a  judgment  into  which  enters 
sentiment  as  w’ell  as  logic  and  law.  Mr.  Hughes  will  now  have 
to  ‘find”  himself  and  communicate  the  results  of  that  finding  to 
the  American  {>eople  before  they  w’ill  be  able  to  measure  the 
support  that  shall  be  given.  The  announcement  of  any  beliefs 
and  the  putting  forth  of  political  creeds  will  have  to  be  done  pas¬ 
sionately  to  carry  conviction  and  secure  followers,  for  humanity 
is  aweary  of  cut-and-dried  political  formulae.  The  national  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  one  of  hopeful,  friendly,  and 
respectful  curiosity. 

The  first  thought  of  every  American,  now  that  the  nominees 
of  the  two  parties  have  been  selected,  is  as  to  the  attitude  that 
will  be  taken  by  Theodore  Koosevelt  tow’ards  the  bitter  political 
contest  now  fairly  launched  in  America.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination,  hardly  with  the  expectation  of  getting  it, 
but  more  for  the  puiq^ose  of  expressing  his  political  power.  1  n  the 
regular  Republican  Convention  he  failed  to  receive  a  tenth  of  the 
votes  in  any  single  ballot.  He  was  nominated  by  acclamation  in 
the  Convention  of  the  Progressives,  a  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  existing  solely  because  of  Roosevelt.  This  latter  nomina¬ 
tion  places  him  m  a  position  w’here  he  could  run  independently 
if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  as  he  did  so  effectively  for  his  own 
purpose  in  1912.  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  finds  himself  in  a  most  diffi- 
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cult  position.  He  is  most  anxious  to  defeat  Mr.  Wilson,  and  lie 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  one  chance  of  being  elected,  and  that  is  through  the  support 
of  an  enthusiastically  united  Eepublican  vote.  The  independent 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  would  almost  surely  result  in  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  election  will  be  close  at  the  best, 
and  the  Eoosevelt  vote  would  not  have  to  be  anywhere  near  as 
large  as  it  was  in  1912  to  ruin  the  chances  of  Eepublican  success. 
It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  he  finds  himself  in  something  of 
a  dilemma.  The  regular  Eepublican  leaders  have  never  forgiven 
him  for  splitting  the  party  in  1912.  The  whole  power  of  the  party 
machinery,  which  is  great,  was  invoked  to  eliminate  the  Eoose¬ 
velt  influence  from  the  Convention  of  June  7.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
selected  as  the  candidate,  not  because  he  was  liked  by  the  Eepub¬ 
lican  leaders,  but  because  he  was  irreproachable  in  character,  had 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  was  Conservative  in  his 
views,  and  had  not  committed  himself  politically  in  such  a  way  as 
to  alienate  any  faction  of  the  voting  public.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  he  was  determined  upon  as  being  most  eligible  because 
in  many  wTiys  he  was  most  like  Mr.  Wilson.  To  combat  like 
with  like  when  both  are  admirable  has  become  a  \vell-recognised 
feature  of  political  strategy.  Up  to  the  time  this  is  written  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  done  no  more  than  to  reserve  his  decision.  He  has 
accepted  the  Progressive  nomination,  but  conditionally.  It  has 
been  assumed  by  those  most  anxious  he  should  not  conduct  a  third 
party  campaign,  that  this  means  he  will  not  do  so,  and  that  he 
will  even  support  Mr.  Hughes  with  the  full  fervour  of  his  oratory. 
This  is  going  a  bit  too  far,  however,  for  it  will  undoubtedly  depend 
largely  upon  the  Eadicalism  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Hughes’  declara¬ 
tions  of  belief  as  to  whether  Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  swing  his  full 
[)olitical  strength  to  his  support.  The  two  men  have  few  points 
ill  common,  and  if  Mr.  Hughes  is  supported  unconditionally  by 
Mr.  Eoosevelt,  it  wTll  mean  that  the  latter  has  sacrificed  his 
prejudices  and  doubts  to  the  desire  to  defeat  Mr.  Wilson  and  to 
return  the  Eepublican  party  to  power.  There  is  no  love  lost 
between  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  the  party  leaders  and  managers,  hence 
the  last-named  consideration  weighs  little  with  him.  He  is  a 
great  fighter,  a  passionate  advocate  of  the  creed  he  may  happen 
^  to  favour  at  the  moment,  and  knows  no  friends  if  a  divergence 
'■  of  opinion  alienates  their  political  support.  It  is  this  latter  quality 
which  always  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  in 
advance  the  political  strength  of  Eoosevelt.  It  is  never  a  fixed 
and  determinable  quantity  owing  to  its  shifting  ingredients.  He 
,  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  Hughes  a  good  fighting  chance  for 
f'lpftion  nr  sur^lv  to  enrorhpass  his  defeat.  'Diat  he  will  do  some 
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thing  is  the  one  sure  bet.  He  is  the  most  positive  force  in  I 
American  political  life,  and  therefore  the  most  picturesque  and  I 
interesting.  j 

The  nomination  of  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  for  I 
the  Vice-Presidency,  or  as  “running  mate”  for  Mr.  Hughes,  is  a  I 
tribute  to  the  westerly  geographical  location  of  his  residence,  f 
Mr.  Hughes  coming  from  New  York,  or  what  is  known  in  the  j 
middle  west  as  “back  east,”  and  a  sop  to  the  old  line  reactionary  | 
element  in  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  64  j, 
years  old,  began  active  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  in  politics  | 
more  or  less  ever  since.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as  a  United  I  i 
States  Senator,  and  was  Vice-President  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  f  ( 
President.  His  principal  claims  to  fame  are  his  extreme  height,  p  i 
his  lymphatic  temperament,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  tour  f  ] 
around  the  world.  His  political  strength  is  negligible  except  in  r  i 
his  own  State.  His  views  upon  most  public  questions  are  |  j 
unknown.  His  political  conscience  is  the  party  platform  or  declara-  "  i 
tion  of  principles,  and  he  may  confidently  be  expected  to  rely  |  c 
upon  that  document  for  guidance  in  his  political  utterances.  The  S 
renomination  of  Vice-President  T.  R.  Marshall  as  a  “running  j 
mate  ”  for  President  Wilson  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  latter.  I  t 
Mr.  Marshall’s  political  importance  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  Mr.  |  t 
Fairbank,  or,  in  other  words,  negligible,  except  so  far  as  his  home  i  d 
State  of  Indiana  is  concerned.  1  ti 

The  most  important  question  in  the  campaign  now  in  progress  is  f.  I 
the  attitude  of  the  candidates  and  the  parties  towards  the  so-called  tl 
German- American  vote.  This  matter  is  already  to  the  fore,  and  h 
the  Democratic  newspapers  have  been,  quick  to  seize  upon  the  [  tl 
general  German  endorsement  of  the  Hughes  candidacy  and  the  [  n 
silence  of  Mr.  Hughes  himself  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  h 
of  the  Republican  managers  to  secure  that  vote  if  possible.  |  h 
Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  vote  of  German  origin  was  Repub-  w 
lican.  In  many  States,  such  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  i  m 
others,  the  impregnability  of  the  Republican  strength  was  long  j  h( 
maintained  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  Germans  to  the  party.  In  [  A 
very  recent  years,  when  party  lines  have  become  more  confused,  ■  pf 
this  element  has  not  been  so  dependable,  but  it  is  still  a  fact  that  f  af 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  voter  of  German  blood  is  to  side  with  th 
the  Republican  party.  The  Germans  are  very  much  against  Mr. !  a 
Wilson.  Allied  critics  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  foreign  policy  may  welh  Sa 
take  note  of  this,  for  it  is  most  striking  and  convincing  evidence |  no 
that  Germany  has,  to  say  the  least,  not  had  it  her  owm  way  in  lia 
dealing  with  the  American  Government.  Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  cia 
Mr.  Root,  or  any  other  man  of  pronounced  anti-German  senti-  |  na 
ments  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  such  German-  tin 
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Americans  as  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for  the  man  most 
friendly  to  the  land  of  their  origin  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  for  a  choice.  As  it  is  they  now  hope  to  influence  Mr.  Hughes 
and  his  managers  by  a  prompt  evidence  of  Cferman-Americari 
support.  Air.  Hughes  has  a  very  clean  record  so  far  as  the  political 
crame  is  concerned.  He  is  not  a  favourite  with  the  machine 
politicians  because  of  his  independence  of  them  and  their  organi¬ 
sation  when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York  State ;  in  fact,  he  put 
himself  in  direct  conflict  with  the  organisation  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  appointments  to  office.  If  he  is  to  sustain  this  record, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will,  he  has  view's  of  his 
own,  and  will  express  them  without  fear.  Just  how  closely  he 
was  in  touch  with  the  party  managers  before  the  nomination  was 
made  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
very  able  men  who  have  dictated  the  course  of  the  Republican 
party  machine  for  many  years  not  to  suppose  they  had  some 
inkling  at  least  of  where  Mr.  Hughes  would  stand  on  the  issues 
of  the  day  before  they  staked  their  fortunes  upon  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  probably  a  human  being  as  w'ell  as  a  great  lawyer, 
perhaps  even  more  human  in  his  qualities  than  Mr.  Wilson, 
though  there  are  men  who  have  know'n  them  both  who  profess  not 
to  believe  that  either  of  them  shares  with  average  humanity  that 
due  measure  of  sentiment,  prejudice,  impulsiveness  and  passion 
that  mark  full-blooded  men  in  their  conduct  of  life.  Neither  the 
Eepublican  nor  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  or 
the  Vice-Presidency  will  call  forth  that  personal  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  others  in  the  past.  No  one  of  them  possesses 
the  personal  magnetism  show'n  in  days  that  are  gone  by  such 
men  as  Blaine,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  and  others,  who 
have  been  able  to  incite  their  followers  to  a  pitch  of  almost 
hysterical  enthusiasm.  Academic  precepts  and  logical  argument 
will  never  take  the  place  of  a  passionate  belief  enunciated  by  a 
man  whose  vital  force  flows  perceptibly  into  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  and  illumines  their  own  convictions.  It  may  be  that  the 
American  nation  is  changing  or  has  changed  considerably  in  the 
past  few  years.  Perhaps  a  hundred  million  people  must  be 
appealed  to  in  a  different  manner  than  sixty  million.  It  may  be 
that  the  social  and  economic  structure  has  been  affected  to  such 
a  de  gree  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements  other  than  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  has  frequently  been  predicted  would  be  the  case,  that 
no  single  man  can  successfully  make  the  personal  appeal  which 
has  marked  political  conflicts  in  the  past.  America  is  less  provin¬ 
cial  than  it  was,  less  a  distinct  family  affair,  so  to  speak,  and  a 
j  national  political  campaign  is  no  longer  practicable  conducted  on 
the  principles  which  govern  the  appeal  for  votes  in  a  small  con- 
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stituency.  It  is  rather  awe-inspiring  to  think  of  the  necessity  | 
of  a  single  man  putting  his  case  before  a  community  of  a  hundred  I  , 
million  people  representing  in  ancestry  all  the  nations  of  the  t  , 
earth,  and  asking  them  to  entrust  their  home  political  affairs  and  I 
the  foreign  policy  of  their  nation  to  his  direction.  Few  men  |  ^ 

measure  up  to  such  a  responsibility,  though  there  are  always  many  ]  j 

ready  to  assume  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  day  of  the  impersonal  I  j 
campaign  has  arrived  in  America  ,  a  campaign  which  is  really  to  be  |  , 

conducted  through  a  party  organisation  speaking  through  a  Press  j|  , 
that  reaches,  and  is  eagerly  scanned,  by  every  one  of  the  sixteen  ! 
million  voters.  i 

The  Progressive  party  was  organised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1912.  - 

and  he  was  made  the  Presidential  nominee  thereof  in  protest  to  j  \ 
the  renomination  of  Mr.  Taft  by  the  regular  Republicans.  In  the  I  c 
popular  vote  of  the  election  of  1912,  Mr.  Wilson,  Democrat,  |  ' 

received  6,293,019  votes;  Mr.  Taft,  regular  Republican,  n 

3,484,956 ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  independent  Republican,  " 
4,119,507.  The  two  Republicans  received  over  1,300,000  ^  f 
more  than  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  elected,  however,  by  I"  t 

a  liberal  plurality.  The  Roosevelt  vote  cut  into  the  F 
Republican  vote  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Taft  only  car-  ' 
ried  two  out  of  the  forty-eight  States.  Roosevelt  himself  j  a 
carried  six.  Each  State  votes  as  a  unit,  the  result  of  the  Roosevelt  1  t( 
defection  from  the  regular  Republican  ticket  being  that  Mr.  Ii  n 
Wilson,  with  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  popular  vote.  ’  si 
carried  forty  out  of  the  forty-eight  States.  It  is  not  thought  that  tl 
Mr.  Taft  would  have  been  elected  even  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  P  tj 
run  independently,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  made  his  defeat  n 
overwhelmingly  sure.  Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  decide  not  to  support  *  al 
Mr.  "Hughes  in  the  present  campaign,  but  to  do  as  he  has  done  „  is 
before,  go  big-game  hunting,  or  do  something  else  that  would  1  a 
take  him  out  of  the  field  for  the  time  being,  the  election  would  al 
be  on  its  merits  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes.  Should  1  tc 
he  decide  to  take  up  the  candidacy  offered  him  by  the  Progressives,  I 
while  not  receiving  as  much  support  as  in  1912,  he  would,  unless  I  cc 
all  signs  fail,  divert  enough  Republican  votes  to  ensure  the  election  1  ni 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  seems  now  that  he  will  give  his  support  to  |  ol 
Mr.  Hughes,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  quality  of  that  ^  ar 
support  will  be  all  the  Republicans  could  desire.  It  will  probably  |  tk 
consist  more  of  attacks  upon  Mr.  Wilson  than  of  encomiums  of  j  di 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  has  his  hands  on  the  “Big!  is 
Stick,”  however,  in  the  shape  of  a  Presidential  nomination  if  he  I  it 
cares  to  use  it ;  and  should  Mr.  Hughes  be  in  truth  asking  for  the  u  in 
vote  of  the  hyphenated  German,  as  he  is  already  accused  of  doing,  I  foi 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  ring  as  a  full  fledged  Presi- 1  up 
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dential  candidate  would  not  be  surprising,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  it  would  add  a  strong  element  of  lively  interest  to  the 
campaign,  which  now  promises  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
picturesque. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  nomination  brought  no  surprises.  The  world 
knows  his  character  and  his  views  as  well  as  they  can  be  known 
from  a  public  career  and  utterances  intended  for  publication.  His 
most  recent  declaration,  made  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  “League  to  Enforce  Peace,”  has  come,  however,  as 
a  profound  surprise  to  even  his  apologists.  He  said,  in  part  : — 

“This  great  war  that  broke  so  suddenly  upon  the  world  two  years  ago, 
and  which  has  swept  within  its  flame  so  great  a  part  of  the  civilised  w’orld, 
has  affected  us  very  profoundly;  and  we  are  not  only  at  liberty,  it  is  perhaps 
our  duty,  to  speak  very  frankly  of  it  and  of  the  great  interests  of  civilisation 
which  it  affects.  With  its  causes  and  its  objects  we  are  not  concerned. 
The  obscure  fountains  from  which  its  stupendous  flood  has  burst  forth  we 
are  not  interested  to  search  for  or  explore.  But  so  great  a  flood  spread  far 
and  wide  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  of  necessity  engulfed  many  a 
fair  province  of  right  that  lies  very  near  to  us.  Our  own  rights  as  a  nation, 
the  liberties,  the  privileges,  and  the  property  of  our  people  have  been 
profoundly  affected.” 

In  another  speech  made  not  long  ago  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to 
all  the  nations  engaged  in  this  war  as  peoples  gone  mad,  willing 
to  go  to  any  extreme  to  gain  their  ends.  Such  a  statement  as  this 
might  be  credited  to  an  over-developed  neutrality,  but  when  he 
says  that  America  has  no  concern  with  the  causes  or  objects  of 
this  war  he  reveals  a  mental  attitude  which  must  be  seriously 
taken  into  account  in  judging  the  actions  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  determining  the  part  that  Government  might  he 
allowed  to  play  in  bringing  about  a  final  settlement.  If  America 
is,  as  Mr.  Wilson  states,  so  deeply  affected  by  the  war  as  to  have 
a  right  to  speak,  and  if  hy  reason  of  this  America  deems  it  her  duty 
after  this  war  is  over  to  favour  some  international  project  designed 
to  prevent  future  wars,  she  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the 
"causes”  and  “objects”  of  the  present  conflict.  No  Government 
could  possibly  enter  into  any  future  peace  project  without  a  full 
understanding  of  the  causes,  and  the  deepest  concern  as  to  the 
objects  of  a  wmr  which  in  itself  will  constitute  the  reason  for, 
and  will  influence  materially  all  future  international  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  To  advocate  a  world  peace  pact,  and  at  the  same  time 
disclaim  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  causes  and  objects  of  war, 
is  a  contradiction,  for  one  cannot  exist  w’ithout  the  other.  Whether 
it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  go  farther  and  draw  even  more  important 
inferences  from  this  amazing  statement  of  his  may  be  doubtful, 
for  accepted  at  its  face  value  it  is  a  lightning  flash  of  illumination 
upon  the  real  opinions  of  the  man  who  made  it,  and  they  do 
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credit  neither  to  his  intelligence  nor  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs.  One  might  even  go  farther  and  say  that  it  demonstrated 
his  utter  unfitness  to  guide  the  foreign  policies  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  on  the  eve  of  attempting  to  take  a  place  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  commensurate  with  its  importance  in  respect  to 
population  and  wealth.  If,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  those  engaged  in  ] 
the  present  war  are  merely  a  lot  of  nations  run  amok,  it  would  | 
seem  that  Mr.  Wilson  himself  is  the  victim  of  a  monomania  which  I 
takes  the  form  of  segregating  the  American  nation  from  all  other  | 
peoples  in  the  world,  and  forbidding  all  interest  in  foreign  affairs  I 
other  than  those  which  affect  American  material  interests,  and  I 
this  only  to  a  point  short  of  anything  more  serious  than  diplomatic  | 
exchanges.  This  assertion  that  the  American  nation  has  no  I 
concern  with  the  causes  or  objects  of  this  war,  coming  as  it  does  I 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  aspires  to  act  | 
as  arbitrator,  is  the  most  astounding  statement  yet  issued  by  a  I 
neutral.  It  is  frankly  bewildering  and  past  understanding  by 
those  who  have  maintained  even  a  casual  touch  with  the  course  ^ 
of  history  since  the  middle  of  July,  1914.  It  w'ould  be  denied  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Germanic  Powers  as  quickly  as  it  is  by  the  | 
peoples  of  the  Allied  countries,  even  though  for  different  reasons. 

The  strangest  feature  of  it  all,  however,  is  that  this  wall  not 
weaken  Mr.  Wilson’s  cause  with  the  mass  of  the  American  I 
electorate.  And  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  represents  I 
a  very  widespread  American  point  of  view.  In  cool  judgment  it  ' 
may  be  said  that  it  W'ill  strengthen  him,  inasmuch  as  tliose  who 
view  matters  likewise — and  they  are  many — will  accept  it  as  a 
compliment  to  their  own  powers  of  thought  and  deduction.  Prom  j 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  vast  apathy  among  j 
the  mass  of  American  population  both  as  to  the  causes  and  objects  r 
of  the  war.  To  these  people  it  is  a  tremendous  “rough  house,”  » 
started  by  some  irresponsible  person,  and  into  which  all  the  | 
bystanders  have  been  drawn.  The  loss  of  human  life  and  the  | 
destruction  of  property  have  made  a  tremendous  impression,  but  it  j 
has  nearly  all  been  in  the  direction  of  horror  and  indignation.  E 
The  reaction  has  been  towards  a  peace-at-any-price  for  America,  I 
and  in  thus  voicing  this  feeling,  which  is  so  general,  Mr.  Wilson  ) 
has  made  the  strongest  possible  plea  for  political  support.  It  is 
this  factor  which  has  lost  much  of  his  former  following  to  ]\Ir. 
Eoosevelt.  It  is  this  same  element  that  wdll  bring  many  inde 
pendent  votes  to  Mr.  Wilson  next  November,  and  which  makes 
political  prophecy  valueless  at  this  time  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  Mr.  Wilson  has  played  his  politics  with  skill.  He  has  .J 
made  demands  upon  all  the  belligerents  in  terms  of  equal  positive-  I 
ness.  He  has  gained  many  concessions  from  Europe  for  American  I 
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interests,  and  has  kept  out  of  the  war.  His  Mexican  policy 
threatens  from  day  to  day  to  lead  him  to  disaster,  but  fortune 
!  seems  to  favour  him  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  and  he  is 

I  still  able  to  avoid  a  war  of  any  size  upon  this  unruly  neighbour. 

If  he  can  pull  things  along  until  election  day  with  no  worse  results 
]  than  have  already  been  incurred  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the 
■  more  or  less  successful  performance  of  a  disagreeable  duty  towards 
1  which  the  nation  was  not  called  upon  to  contribute  unduly  of 
‘  blood  and  treasure. 

His  opponent,  Mr.  Hughes,  has  a  difficult  task  before  him. 

I  The  elements  in  his  favour  are  a  natural  preponderance  of 

I  Republican  voters,  the  always  existing  general  dissatisfaction  of 

I  the  “outs”  with  the  “ins,”  and  a  possible  leaning  towards  his 
h  support  of  the  German-American  anti-Wilson  voters,  although 
!  this  latter  element,  if  become  too  pronounced,  would  result  in  a 
|i  reaction  in  other  directions.  Against  him  he  has  all  the  difficulties 
'  of  creating  issues  without  antagonising  thereby.  Mexico  is  a  safe 

I  ground  for  an  attack  on  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the  Mexicans  have  no 

I  votes  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hughes  has  declared  in  favour 

1  of  a  scientific  tariff — so  has  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  truth  is  that  the 
tariff  is  no  longer  a  political  issue  in  America.  That  question  has 
been  fought  to  a  finish,  and  discussion  has  worn  the  subject 
threadbare.  To  assume  a  strong  position  as  regards  the  war  in 
Europe  has  its  political  pitfalls.  To  stand  for  vigorous 
L  “  Americanism  ”  is  the  slogan  of  all  parties,  that  of  the  League 
K  for  Peace  as  w^ell  as  the  organisation  urging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  build  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson 
I  has  declared  for  a  vast  military  preparedness  for  America,  and  he 

!  can  put  the  blame  on  Congress  if  his  ideas  are  not  carried  into 

effect.  Mr.  Hughes  can  do  no  more  in  that  direction  than  has 
f  been  done  by  Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  great  political  issue  before 
the  American  people  that  they  will  recognise  as  such.  The  whole 
^  situation  is  confused  and  the  politicians  will  take  good  care  that 

I  it  remains  so,  for  it  is  their  purpose  to  win  if  they  can,  and  to 

I  test  the  electorate  upon  a  single  clear-cut  question  requires  more 

i  courage  than  politicians  usually  possess.  This  is  the  situation 

with  which  Mr.  Hughes  finds  himself  confronted.  The  man  most 
dissatisfied  with  it  all  is  probably  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  knows 
what  he  would  like  to  do,  but  who  also  know's  that  if  he  did  it  it 
i  would  bring  victory  to  his  enemies.  There  will  be  interesting 

i  developments  during  the  campaign,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 

!  I  ing  will  be  the  position  which  will  finally  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hughes, 

3  ■  who  in  many  ways  is  to-day  an  absolutely  unknown  political 

-  la  quantity. 

1  f  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


ITISTOEY  OF  THE  WAR. 


By  the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Kitchener,  who  lost  his  life  at  sea 
on  June  6th,  the  country  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
man  to  whom,  when  war  broke  out,  it  looked  above  all  others  to 
bring  it  successfully  thro\igh  the  great  struggle  on  which  it  was 
about  to  embark.  The  hold  which  this  distinguished  man  had  over 
his  fellow-countrymen  was  unique,  and  is  a  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  character  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  marked  the 
whole  course  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  service.  So  high  was 
his  reputation  as  a  soldier-statesman  that  in  the  first  fatefid  week  of 
August,  1914,  he  was  nominated  by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole 
nation  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Whether  he  had 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  position  to  w'hich  he  was  called 
people  did  not  stop  to  inquire ;  they  only  saw  in  him  the  man  of  ♦ 
their  choice,  to  whom  they  instinctively  looked  to  lead  them  to 
victory. 

As  events  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  a  better  arrangement  if 
Lord  Kitchener  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  when 
he  could  have  given  his  whole  time  to  his  military  duties  instead  of 
having  to  divert  some  of  his  energy  into  political  channels.  The 
functions  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  are  distinct,  and  attempts 
to  unite  them  have  always  been  disappointing.  Notably  w’as  this  so 
in  India,  when  Lord  Kitchener,  with  the  support  of  the  Home 
Government,  but  against  the  considered  opinion  of  every  member 
of  the  Government  of  India,  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  INIilitarv 
Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  and  tacking  his  duties  as  War 
Minister  for  India  on  to  his  own  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
attempt  to  do  so  was  a  failure,  as  Lord  Kitchener  subsequently  dis¬ 
covered  when  he  found  himself  tied  to  his  armchair  at  Simla,  and 
unable  to  carry  on  his  executive  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  service  in  India  he  was  rarely  seen 
by  the  troops  he  commanded. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  came  to  the  War  Office  in  .\ugust,  1914,  he 
had  no  previous  experience  of  its  methods,  nor  had  he  time,  as  Lord 
Haldane  had  in  like  circumstances,  for  a  period  of  preliminary 
“clear  thinking.”  He  had  to  act  at  once,  and  he  began  with  a  clean 
slate.  Being  a  man  of  masterful  personality,  and  having  the  un¬ 
limited  authority  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  started  on  the  colossal 
task  before  him  in  his  own  way  and  without  enlisting  the  administra¬ 
tive  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  on  the  .\rmy  Council.  The  result 
was,  at  first,  chaos.  The  War  Office  is  a  huge  military  hierarchy 
with  wide-spreading  ramifications  extending  into  all  corners  of  the 
Empire ;  and  if  there  is  any  dislocation  of  the  higher  organisation 
the  entire  machine  ceases  to  work  in  unison,  so  completely  inter- 
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dependent  are  its  various  parts.  Ignoring  the  Territorial  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  clear  thinking  and  was  due  to  Lord 
Haldane’s  creative  genius,  Lord  Kitchener  decided  to  raise  a  new' 
Army  on  an  independent  basis,  recruiting  it  side  l.-y  side  with  the 
Territorial  Force  and  in  competition  wdth  it.  This  decision  led  to 
duality  of  control  and  overlapping  of  effort,  w'hieh  might  have  been 
avoided  had  expansion  taken  place,  as  Lord  Haldane  intended  it 
should  do,  on  the  lines  of  the  Territorial  organisation. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  inability  to  delegate  authority  to  his  colleagues 
made  itself  felt  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  in  all  branches 
of  the  “Higher  Command.”  Taking  the  Adjutant-General’s  Depart¬ 
ment  into  his  own  executive  hands,  he  laboured  day  and  night  at  the 
task  of  raising  new  Armies  without  leaving  himself  time  either  to 
master  the  strategical  problems  involved  in  waging  this  world-wide 
war  or  to  make  adequate  arrangements  for  the  equipment  of  the  new 
levies.  Misdirection  of  strategy  w'as  the  result,  and  a  breakdowm  in 
the  supply  of  munitions.  Then  the  Cabinet  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1915  a  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  set  up  outside  the 
War  Office,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  being  appointed  Alinister  with  the 
full  authority  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Later  on  in  the 
year  the  strategical  conduct  of  the  war  w'as  entrusted  to  General  Sir 
William  Robertson,  who  w'as  appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
with  executive  control  over  the  operations  in  all  theatres  of  w'ar.  By 
these  means  order  was  restored  at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Kitchener’s  death  Heads  of  Departments  in  Whitehall  were 
working  under  his  direction  with  a  co-operation  which  was  impossible 
when  the  whole  executive  power  was  concentrated  in  his  ow’n  hands. 

In  spite  of  defects  which  interfered  wdth  Lord  Kitchener’s  com¬ 
plete  usefulness  as  a  public  servant,  he  will  go  down  to  history  as 
the  man  who  stepped  into  the  breach  in  the  nation’s  hour  of  peril, 
and  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  Without  possessing  that  magnetic 
power  of  leadership  which  characterised  men  like  Wolseley  and 
Roberts,  he  impressed  all  around  him  w'ith  the  strength  of  resolution 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  work.  His  standard  of  public  duty 
was  high,  and  he  never  failed  to  exact  from  himself  what  he 
demanded  from  others.  He  has  gone  from  us,  but  his  memory 
remains  to  inspire  those  w'ho  come  after  to  follow  him  along  that 
path  of  duty  which  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition  throughout  his  life. 

Austrian  Offensive  in  the  Trentino. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  month  of  Alay,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
sketch  below,  our  Italian  .Allies  experienced  a  considerable  set¬ 
back  in  the  Trentino,  the  Austrians  having  suddenly  taken  the 
offensive  between  the  Adige  and  Brenta,  and  pushed  the  Italian 
troops  to  a  depth  of  some  eight  to  ten  miles  across  the  frontier.  On 
May  15th  the  approximate  position  of  the  opposing  forces  extended, 
as  shown  on  the  sketch,  from  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Garda 
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across  the  Val  Lagarina,  a  few  miles  south  of  Rovereto,  up  to  the 
Austrian  position  on  the  Folgaria — Lavarone  plateau,  and  tlience 
across  the  Val  Sugana  to  Monte  CoUo,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
fortress  of  Trent.  The  Italians  fought  their  way  up  to  this  line  last 
year  with  comparative  ease,  having  been  opposed  by  no  more  than 
three  Austrian  divisions,  which  fell  back  to  the  prepared  defensive 
position  on  the  line  Folgaria — Lavarone  without  attempting  a 


counter-offensive.  After  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  and  INIontenegro 
the  Austrian  General  Staff  decided  to  prepare  for  a  spring  campaign 
of  their  own  and  break  through  the  Italian  front  in  the  Trentino, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  Venetian  plain  and  cutting  the 
communications  of  the  Italian  Army  on  the  Isonzo  with  Verona. 

During  the  winter  months  there  was  a  constant  movement  of 
Austrian  troops  from  Galicia  and  the  Balkans  to  the  Trentino  front, 
and,  according  to  information  in  possession  of  the  Italian  General 
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Staff,  by  the  first  week  in  klay  eighteen  divisions,  approximately 
350,000  men,  were  concentrated  on  a  15-  to  20-mile  front,  along 
with  2,000  guns,  many  of  which  were  of  large  calibre.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  Karl-Franz-Joseph  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
force,  with  General  Konrad  von  Hotzendorf,  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  as  his  assistant.  No  German  troops  were  employed  on  this 
part  of  the  front. 

The  Archduke  opened  his  offensive  with  a  bombardment  on  May 
13th  and  14th,  and  on  the  15th  launched  an  infantry  attack  along 
the  whole  line.  The  bombardment  was  very  effective,  the  Italian 
guns  being  outnumbered  and  outclassed  and  powerless  to  keep  down 
the  fire  of  the  opposing  artillery.  Unable  to  hold  their  advanced 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  front  attacked,  the  Italians  fell  back 
behind  their  frontier  on  the  Toraro — Campo  Molon  position  between 
the  Terragnolo  and  Upper  Astico  valleys,  disputing  every  yard  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  retired,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the 
enemy.  The  Archduke  pushed  his  attack  in  this  direction  with 
great  energy,  and,  finding  themselves  hopelessly  outnumbered,  the 
Italians  abandoned  their  position  on  May  20th,  and  took  up  a  new 
battle-front  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Posina  and  the  heights 
covering  the  approaches  to  Arsiero  and  Asiago.  On  the  right  flank 
the  Austrians  made  a  simultaneous  advance  down  the  Val  Sugana, 
pushing  the  Italians  before  them.  Borgo  was  occupied  on  May  19th, 
and  then  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Brenta  and  attacked  the  Italians 
on  the  Armenterra  ridge,  which  was  captured  on  the  21st.  Crossing 
the  Maggio  on  the  following  day,  they  seized  Monte  Civaron,  and 
by  the  26th  they  had  secured  the  whole  of  the  mountain  heights 
down  to  ]\Ieala.  Monte  Moschicce  was  stormed  on  the  27th,  and 
the  Interrotto  position  on  the  29th.  This  opened  the  road  into  Asiago, 
which  was  occupied  on  June  1st,  the  central  Austrian  column  enter¬ 
ing  Asiero  on  the  same  day. 

The  occupation  of  these  two  towns  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Austrian  advance.  From  the  day  of  their  cai)ture  the  tide  began 
to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Italians.  As  soon  as  General  Cadorna 
realised  the  significance  of  the  Austrian  movement  he  took  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  reinforce  his  flanks.  Reserve  troops  were  hurried  up 
the  valleys  of  both  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige.  Withdrawing  the 
Italian  troops  from  the  outlying  position  of  Zugna  Torta,  which  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Bovereto  forts,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
post  on  the  Coni  Zugna  ridge,  where  defensive  positions  had  been 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  a  retreat.  Knowing  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  of  preventing  the  Austrians  moving  either  down  the  Val 
Lagarina  to  Verona  or  up  the  Val  Arsa  to  Schio,  he  ordered  the  Coni 
Zugna  position  to  be  held  at  all  cost.  Further  steps  were  taken  to 
strengthen  his  left  wing.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Arsa  was  the 
Buole  Pass,  and  on  the  right  bank  klonte  Pasubio,  which  stands  up 
like  a  huge  sentry  more  than  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  dominates 
both  the  Arsa  and  Posina  valleys.  If  these  two  points  d’appni  were 
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captured  by  the  Austrians,  Coni  Zugna  would  be  turned,  and  the 
Italian  left  flank  rolled  up.  General  Cadorna  was  fortunately  able 
to  get  sufficient  troops  up  in  time  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  A  great  concentration  of  guns  was  brought  against 
Pasubio,  and  a  bombardment  kept  up  day  and  night  for  three  weeks, 
but  no  impression  was  made  on  its  defences,  and  the  infantry  attacks 
never  had  a  chance  of  success.  Round  the  Buole  Pass  an  infantry 
battle,  which  began  on  May  25th,  raged  for  six  days  without  the 
Italians  yielding  an  inch  of  ground.  The  enemy’s  casualties  were 
heavy,  and  on  the  30th,  the  last  day  of  the  battle,  the  loss  in  killed 
alone  amounted  to  7,000.  On  the  right  flank  General  Cadorna  sent 
support  to  the  Italian  troops  holding  the  group  of  heights  round  the 
Maletta  peaks  and  the  Cima  della  Caldiera,  overlooking  the  Sugana 
valley.  In  the  first  rush  of  their  offensive  the  Austrians  occupied 
Strigno,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brenta,  but  their  subsequent  efforts 
to  push  their  way  down  the  river  broke  down  in  face  of  the  tenacious 
resistance  put  up  by  the  Italians. 

INIeanwhile,  after  evacuating  Asiago  and  Arsiero,  the  Italians  m  the 
centre  fell  back  to  their  second  line  of  defence,  known  as  the  Setti 
Communi  position,  which  is  an  elevated  plateau  extending  from  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Posina  up  to  the  Brenta.  The  position  is  one 
of  considerable  natural  strength,  and  there  had  been  time  to 
strengthen  its  defences  while  the  Italian  rearguards  were  delaying 
the  Austi’ian  advance  on  the  Upper  Astico  and  Assa  valleys.  Fre¬ 
quent  attempts  were  made  during  the  first  half  of  June  to  break 
through  this  central  position  and  gain  possession  of  the  road  to  Schio 
down  the  Astico  valley  and  of  the  road  to  Vastagna  down  the  Fren- 
zela  valley.  Violent  battles  took  place  on  June  7th  and  8th  east  of 
Asiago,  and  on  the  10th  a  whole  Austrian  division,  eighteen  to  twenty 
battalions  strong,  was  hurled  against  the  Italian  positions  covering 
the  railw’ay  to  Schio  west  of  Mount  Cengio.  These  attacks  were  all 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy  and  without  any  appreciable 
gain  of  ground.  The  defeat  on  June  10th  brought  the  Austrian 
offensive  to  a  close,  and  since  that  date  the  Italians  have  recovered 
the  initiative  and  are  now  attacking  all  along  tlie  line. 

Third  Battle  of  Ypres. 

On  the  British  front  during  the  past  month,  which  has  been  a  lively 
one  all  along  the  line  occupied,  the  chief  event  has  been  the  third 
German  attack  on  the  Ypres  salient,  the  scene  of  the  two  tremendous 
previous  battles,  the  first  of  which  began  on  October  20th,  1014, 
and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  Guard  on  November  11th, 
while  the  second  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1915,  between  April  22nJ 
and  May  13th.  The  result  of  both  battles  was  a  decisive  German 
defeat.  Ground  was  lost,  but  the  British  line  remained  unbroken 
and  the  road  to  Calais  closed. 

The  third  battle,  small  as  regards  the  numbers  engaged  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  encounters,  but  not  less  important  m 
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regard  to  the  strategical  issue  at  stake,  began  at  9  a.ni.  on  June  2nd. 
when  the  enemy  suddenly  ^  opened  his  attack  with  a  bombardment 
directed  against  that  part  of  the  British  front  which  lies  between  the 
village  of  Hooge  and  Hill  60.  The  position  was  held  by  the  3rd 
Canadian  Division,  under  command  of  Major-General  M.  S.  Mercer, 
C.B.,  but  no  order  of  battle  has  been  published  by  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  while  the  unofficial  despatches  received  from  the  accredited 
newspaper  correspondents  are  disjointed  and  worthless  from  the 
military  student’s  point  of  view.  The  bombardment  lasted  four 
hours,  and  at  noon  the  infantry  attack  was  launched,  as  is  said,  by 


some  nine  or  ten  battalions  of  the  Wiirttemberg  regiments,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  into  the  first  line  of  the  British  trenches  in 
spite  of  vJie  gallant  resistance  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian 
Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  C.  Buller,  D.S.O., 
and  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th  Battalions  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles,  commanded  respectively  by  Lieut. -Colonels  A.  E.  Shaw, 

(1)  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  bombardment  that  Major-General 
Mercer,  commanding  the  division  engaged,  and  Brigadier-Geneial  Williams, 
commanding  the  7th  Brigade,  were  in  the  trenches  at  the  time  inspecting  the 
defending  troops,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  during  the  infantry 
attack.  General  Mercer  has  since  been  reported  as  killed. 
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J.  F.  H.  Ussher,  and  G.  H.  Baker.  All  these  four  commanding 
ofi&cers  were  killed  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  which  took  place  in  the 
trenches,  except  Lieut. -Colonel  Ussher,  who  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Following  up  this  initial  advantage  obtained  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bombardment  which  had  shattered  the  first  line  trenches,  the 
Germans  continued  their  attack  during  the  night  and  pushed  through 
the  British  defences  to  a  depth  of  700  yards  in  the  direction  of  Zille- 
beke,  the  Canadians  having  retired  on  their  supports  to  organise 
a  counter-attack,  which,  after  a  bombardment  equal  in  intensity  to 
that  of  the  enemy’s  on  the  previous  day,  was  delivered  at  7  a.m.  on 
the  3rd.  The  Canadians  fought  their  way  back  to  their  trenches, 
which  they  found  battered  to  pieces,  with  hundreds  of  German  dead 
lying  about  unburied,  some  of  the  trenches  being  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  untenable.  Although  they  failed  to  recover  all  the  ground 
lost  on  the  previous  day,  they  succeeded  in  pushing  the  Germans 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  consolidating  their  new  line  of 
defence. 

Except  for  a  continuous  artillery  duel,  there  was  then  a  lull  in 
the  battle  till  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  when  the  enemy  began  another 
heavy  bombardment  on  the  British  position  at  and  north  of  the 
village  of  Hooge,  while  south-east  of  Zillebeke,  betw'een  the  Ypres— 
Commines  railway  and  canal,  the  bombardment  was  maintained  with 
the  same  intensity  as  before.  Between  3  and  4.30  p.m.  a  series  of 
mine  explosions  took  place  at  various  points  on  a  2,000  yards  front 
north  of  Hooge,  these  being  the  signal  for  a  general  infantry  attack, 
which  was  everywhere  unsuccessful  except  at  Hooge,  where  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  capturing  the  British  front  line  trenches  r 
riinning  through  the  ruins  of  the  village.  Then  there  was  another  f 
lull  in  the  infantry  fighting  till  1.30  a.m.  on  the  13th,  when  the  i 
Canadians  made  another  counter-attack  with  the  intention  of  re-  I 
gaining  their  former  posHions  between  Sanctuary  Wood  and  Hill  60.  I 
The  Germans  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  fell  back  sullenly  under  L 
the  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  Trench  after  trench  was  retaken,  P 
three  .officers  and  158  men  being  made  prisoners.  Sanctuary  Wood  * 
and  Hooge  appear  still  to  be  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  but  elsewhere  the 
British  line  is  intact,  and  the  Germans  have  suffered  a  third  defeat. 

The  initial  success  achieved  by  the  Germans  on  June  2nd  is  a 
further  proof,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the  enormous  power  which 
artillery  now  exerts  on  the  modern  field  of  battle.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Divisional  Commander,  who  clearly 
had  no  suspicion  of  its  imminence.  It  is  possible  to  effect  an  artil¬ 
lery  concentration  wdthout  discovery.  The  movement  of  men  is 
less  easy  to  hide  from  the  observation  of  airmen  than  the  movement  .i 
of  guns.  The  latter  can  be  brought  up  at  night  and  placed  in 
concealed  positions  till  the  moment  for  action  arrives.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  movement  of  troops  takes  place,  they  betray  their 
presence  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  supply  waggons  and  the 
other  transport  accessories  of  a  combatant  force.  It  thus  happened 
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that  the  German  bombardment  began  on  the  morning  of  June  2nd 
without  equality  of  artillery  strength  on  the  British  side.  The  Ger¬ 
man  batteries  were  massed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  shatter  the  front 
line  trenches,  and  at  the  same  time  isolate  them  by  a  barrage  of 
fire  interposed  between  the  first  and  second  line  defences.  The 
defenders  could  neither  retire  on  their  support  nor  could  the  sup¬ 
porting  troops  advance  to  their  help.  Even  had  they  broken  through 
the  curtain  of  fire  in  front  of  them  they  woidd  only  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  human  target  which  was  being  assailed  by  the  enemy’s 
auns.  For  the  men  in  the  first  line  trenches  there  w'as  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  hold  on  as  best  they  could  till  the  bombardment  ceased 
to  let  the  attacking  infantry  through.  This  the  Canadians  did,  and 
when  the  German  infantry  reached  their  trenches  they  fought  as 
-  never  men  fought  before  till  they  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
r  numbers.  It  was  a  splendid  story  which  the  Times  correspondent 
had  to  tell  in  his  eloquent  despatch  of  June  8th  ; — “Jjong  after  the 
issues  of  minor  engagements  in  this  war  are  forgotten,  and  when 
everybody  has  ceased  to  care  whether  we  gained  or  lost  a  hundred 
yards  of  ground  or  a  mile  of  trench,  the  memory  of  how  the  Cana- 
ti  dians  fought  against  hopeless  odds  near  Hooge  will  be  remembered, 
and  Canada  and  the  Empire  will  be  proud  for  generations  to  come  of 

I  the  men  whose  deeds  I  have  mentioned.” 

Since  June  13th  up  to  the  hour  of  sending  this  article  to  the 
printer  there  has  been  no  more  infantry  fighting,  and  no  further 
attempt  from  the  German  side  to  straighten  out  the  historic  salient, 
I  for  the  defence  of  which  so  much  British  blood  has  flowed.  Whether 
I  the  present  lull  is  the  prelude  to  another  enemy’s  offensive  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell,  but  the  impression  at  the  front  is  that  the 
attack  has  worn  itself  out.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  retention 
I  of  the  salient  confers  no  advantage  on  the  defenders,  while  the  line 
!  of  the  Yser  Canal  would  be  a  more  defensive  position;  but  sentiment 
counts  for  much  in  war,  and  the  moral  effect  of  retaining  possession 
.  of  a  victorious  battlefield  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

The  Struggle  Round  Verdun. 

The  Verdun  battle  has  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  four  months, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Since  last  month’s  record  was  broken  off, 
on  May  18th,  the  Germans  have  won  some  local  tactical  successes 
and  made  some  slight  advance  towards  the  town  on  both  sides  of 
the  Meuse,  but  the  price  which  they  have  paid  for  their  successes 
■?,  has  been  incommensurate  with  their  value.  It  has  been  calculated 
i  by  a  F’-ench  authority,  who  obtained  his  information  from  docu- 
^  mentary  evidence  and  reports  of  prisoners,  that  up  to  May  15th  the 
,  '  German  losses  before  Verdun  amounted  to  370,000,  and,  assuming 
j.  that  further  casualties  occurred  on  the  same  scale  since  that  date, 
the  total  loss  up  to  June  15th  cannot  be  less  than  450,000.  The 
^  Irench  loss  has  also  been  heavy,  and  particularly  in  prisoners,  owing 
^  to  tlie  tenacity  with  which  French  troops  have  held  on  to  exposed 
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positions  long  after  the  continuance  of  the  defence  was  tacticallv 
hopeless,  but  the  roll  of  killed  and  wounded  men  is  probably  only 
half  that  of  the  Germans,  who  have  been  continuously  attacking, 
while,  except  for  infrequent  counter-attacks,  the  French  have  been 
defending  their  positions. 

After  his  failure  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  May  to  ' 
turn  the  French  out  of  Avocourt  Wood^  and  assail  Hill  304  from 
the  w'est  side,  the  Crown  Prince,  acting  always  under  orders  from 
the  German  General  Staff,  launched  another  attack  against  the  Mort 
Homme  position  on  May  20th,  and  succeeded  in  occupying  some 
advanced  French  trenches  on  the  northern  and  w'estern  slopes.  The 
battle  continued  the  following  day,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  a 
desperate  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  up  the 
western  slopes,  but  the  French  defence  was  too  powerful,  and  a  well-  ' 
timed  counter-attack  enabled  our  Allies  to  recapture  some  of  the 
ground  lost  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  22nd  the  Germans  drew 
off  their  troops,  as  is  their  w'ont  after  a  reverse,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  the  day  passed  quietly  wdthout  any  infantry  action.  On 
this  day  the  French  took  the  initiative  on  the  right  bank,  carried  ' 
some  trenches  to  the  north  of  Thiaumont  farm,  and  forced  their  wav  | 
into  Fort  Houaumont,  from  which,  however,  they  were  ejected  on  p 
the  24th,  when  a  furious  counter-attack  was  delivered  by  two  divi-  j| 
sions  of  Bavarian  troops.  Renewing  their  attack  against  the  ^lort  | 
Homme  position  on  the  23rd,  the  Germans  penetrated  into  the  I 
northern  part  of  the  village  of  Cumieres,  and  then  brought  up  three  I 
fresh  divisions  with  the  object  of  enveloping  the  hill.  The  battle  " 
raged  round  the  hill  with  varying  success  till  IMay  29th,  the  100th  s 
day  of  the  German  offensive  movement  against  Verdun,  when  the 
Crown  Prince  determined  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  break  through  i 
the  French  lines  and  reach  the  Meuse  at  Chattancourt.  Two  army 
corps  were  employed,  and  a  general  attack  was  launched  along  the  f 
whole  line  from  Avocourt  Wood  to  INIort  Homme,  the  main  push  I 
being  made  in  the  salient  which  the  Germans  had  already  driven  [ 
into  the  French  front  west  of  the  village  of  Cumieres.  The  attack 
elsewhere  broke  down  except  between  hlort  Homme  and  Cumikes,  I 
when,  after  repeated  assaults  had  been  made  on  their  position,  the  B 
French  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  south  of  the  B^thincourt— 
Cumieres  road,  but  without  losing  hold  of  the  southern  outskirts  of  I 
the  village.  The  battle  continued  throughout  the  30th  with  great  I 
violence,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Germans  would  ' 
succeed  in  their  object.  Breaking  through  the  village  of  Cumieres,  ^ 
they  pushed  the  French  out  of  the  Bois  des  Caurettes  and  forced  U 
them  to  fall  back  towards  Chattancourt,  where  the  French  organised  |! 
a  counter-attack,  which  was  a  brilliant  success  for  our  Allies,  who 
rolled  the  Germans  hack  to  Cumieres  and  re-established  their  line  in  R 
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(1)  The  sketch  on  page  915  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1916,  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this  article,  the  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  having 
undergone  little  change  during  the  pa.st  two  months, 
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the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bois  des  Caurettes.  About  this  day 
the  French  evacuated  the  summit  of  Mort  Homme,  which,  like  tlie 
Cote  de  Talou  on  the  right  bank,  has  become  a  No  'Man’s  Land  owing 
to  its  exposure  to  artillery  fire  from  both  sides.  The  Germans  hold 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mort  Homme,  while  the  French  are  firmly 
established  on  the  southern  and  western  slopes,  this  being  the  position 
on  June  18th,  when  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  French  line  running 
from  Avocourt  Wood  over  Hill  304,  along  the  south  of  Mort  Homme 
to  the  Bois  de  la  Caillette,  and  thence  to  the  ^leuse.  Hill  30-1  with  its 
western  spur.  Hill  287,  remains  in  French  possession. 

After  his  failure  to  win  through  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Alense, 
the  “Higher  Command”  instructed  the  Crowm  Prince  to  transfer 
his  efforts  to  the  right  bank,  and  use  Fort  Houanmont  and  the  works 
constructed  round  it  as  a  starting-off  point  for  a  further  advance, 
with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  off  the  Houanmont  plateau  and 
forcing  them  back  to  the  Cote  de  Belleville,  where  their  last  and 
most  formidable  line  of  defence  is  situated.  Before  this  could  be 
(lone  it  was  necessary  to  capture  Fort  Vaux,  which  had  long  been 
a  thorn  in  the  German  side.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  deep  ravine  which  extends  from  the  village  of  Dam- 
loup  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  western  spurs  of  the  Houau- 
mont  plateau.  Its  guns  not  only  dominated  the  ravine,  but  were  in  a 
position  to  bring  an  enfilade  fire  to  bear  on  troops  advancing  from 
Fort  Douaumont  to  Fleury.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  capture 
this  important  tactical  point  before  attempting  any  ulterior  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  Germans  decided  to  undertake  the  task,  no  matter 
what  price  they  had  to  pay  for  success.  On  June  1st  the  attack 
began  with  a  bombardment,  which  is  described  as  one  of  “extreme 
intensity,”  during  the  course  of  which  German  infantry  columns 
debouching  from  the  Bois  de  Haudromont  and  Bois  d’Hardaumont, 
west  and  east  of  Fort  Houanmont,  seized  the  positions  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ravine,  and  then  descended  into  the  ravine.  Fighting 
went  on  all  through  the  night,  and  on  the  2nd  the  Germans  captured 
the  village  of  Hamloup,  which  is  under  the  cliff  on  which  Foi’t  Vaux 
is  situated.  On  the  same  day  they  got  a  firm  footing  in  the  northern 
[>art  of  the  Bois  de  la  Caillette,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vaux  ravine, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  infantry  swarmed  up  the  south  spurs  of  the 
cliff  and  attempted  to  rush  the  fort  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
attempt  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  fort  at  first  failed.  Un¬ 
daunted  by  their  defeat,  the  Germans  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  eventually  succeeded  late  at  night  in  penetrating  into 
the  ditch  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  battered  to  pieces 
by  the  German  guns.  There  they  remained  for  four  days, 
unable  to  enter  the  interior  of  the  fort,  which  was  held  by  Major 
Reynal  and  a  battalion  of  French  infantry.  The  defence  was  admir¬ 
ably  organised,  and  reflects  high  credit  on  the  intrepid  commander 
and  men  of  the  garrison,  who  clung  to  their  posts  throughout  the 
storm  of  shell  which  was  ruined  into  the.  fort  at  the  rate  of  8,000 
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shells  a  day.  To  escape  the  shell  the  garrison  retreated  into  bomb¬ 
proof  refuges,  and  there  they  held  out  till  the  fort  was  surrounded 
and  the  water  supply  cut  off,  when  further  resistance  was  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  endurance.  The  surrender  took  place  in  the 
early  morning  of  June  7th. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Vaux  there  was  a  lull  in  the  German  offen¬ 
sive  till  the  night  of  June  12th,  when  a  violent  attack  was  made  on 
the  French  entrenchments  south  of  Thiaumont  Farm,  and  extending 
east  and  west  of  the  road  from  Douaumont  Fort  to  the  Cote  de 
Froide  Terre.  This  position  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  strong  one, 
and  so  far  the  Germans  have  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  its 
defences.  The  central  point  d’appui  is  the  work  known  as  the  Thiau¬ 
mont  Fort,  which  is  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Fleury — Bras  and 
Douaumont — Fleury  roads,  and  is  flanked  by  the  fortified  Hills  321 
on  the  west  and  320  on  the  east.  During  the  night  of  the  12th  the 
Germans  penetrated  into  some  advanced  portions  of  the  French 
defences  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hill  321,  but  they  failed  to  get  up 
to  the  main  Thiaumont  work,  although  no  fewer  than  12  assaults 
were  made  in  the  course  of  ten  hours.  The  attack  was  renewed  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  with  the  same  result  of  failure,  “  our  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire  smashing  successively  all  the  attacks,  which  caused 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.”  Further  attacks  on  the  18th  met  with 
a  similar  fate. 

Behind  the  Thiaumont  position  are  the  supporting  defences  on  the 
Cote  de  Froide  Terre,  and  behind  these  is  the  Belleville  position, 
the  last  and  strongest  line  of  the  Verdun  defences  extending  from 
Fort  Belleville,  close  to  the  Meuse,  to  Fort  Tavannes,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  Woevre  plain  and  commands  the  Metz  railway.  Fort  de 
Souville  rises  up  in  the  centre  of  this  defensive  system  and  dominates 
the  whole  countryside.  The  German  guns  are  already  bombarding 
these  formidable  works  in  preparation  for  assaulting  them,  but  before 
this  can  be  done  the  French  must  be  ejected  from  the  forward 
positions,  to  which  they  are  clinging  with  unconquerable  tenacity. 
The  Germans  are  four  miles  from  Verdun  on  the  right  bank  and 
eight  on  the  left  bank.  They  have  taken  twelve  weeks  to  cover  two 
miles  of  ground,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  how  long  they  will  require 
to  cross  the  four  miles  which  intervene  between  them  and  Verdun, 
and  what  advantage  they  will  gain  if  they  succeed  in  getting  there. 

General  Brussiloff’s  Offensive. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  June  2nd,  in  a  communique  issued  In 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  Government  announced  the  beginning  of  a 
violent  bombardment  of  the  Austrian  positions  on  the  Bessarabian 
and  Volhynian  fronts.  This  was  followed  next  day  by  another  com¬ 
munique  stating  that  the  bombardment  had  extended  all  down  the 
front  from  the  Pripet  to  the  Dniester,  and  that  “infantry  attacks 
were  imminent.”  The  Kussian  Government  kept  silence  till  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  when  a  bulletin  was  published  at  Petrograd 
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informing  tlie  public  that  a  battle  was  in  progress  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  occupied  by  General  Brussiloff’s  armies,  and 
stating  that  13,000  prisoners  had  fallen  into  Russian  hands.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  the  initial  success  of  which  is 
indicative  of  a  possible  turn  of  the  tide  in  favour  of  our  Ally. 
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more — a  northern  army  under  General  Kaledine,  who  has  charge  of  ( 
the  operations  in  Volhynia;  a  central  army  under  General  Scher-  t 
batcheff,  whose  objective  is  Lemberg ;  and  a  southern  army  under  j 
General  Lechitzky,  who  is  operating  in  the  Bukovina.  These  three  I 
armies  are  manoeuvring  under  the  supreme  direction  of  General  I  a 
Brussiloff,  who  relieved  General  Ivanoff  last  April  in  command  of  c 
the  southern  group  of  Russian  armies.  What  their  numbers  may  j  2 
be  or  how  these  armies  are  constituted  is  not  known,  but  that  they  I  li 
are  well  supplied  with  munitions  of  all  kinds  is  clear  from  the  ease  •  c 
with  which  the  Russian  artillery  shattered  the  elaborate  defences  I 
which  the  .Vustrian  engineers  had  constructed  on  their  front.  |  d 

Opposed  to  the  Russians  in  this  sector  of  the  front  are  three  groups  P  IS 
of  armies,  composed  partly  of  German,  but  principally  of  Austrian  I  E 
troops,  no  definite  information  being  forthcoming  as  to  the  enemy’s  f  a 
strength  in  this  locality.  The  northern  group  is  under  General  ■  ol 
Jdnsingen,  whose  headquarters  during  the  spring  have  been  at  |  N 
Vladmir-Volynsk,  under  him  being  the  Archduke  Joseph  Fer-  |  vv 
dinand,  whose  army  before  its  discomfiture  was  deployed  north  and  f  vi 
south  of  the  Rovno — Kovel  railway  between  Kolki  and  Ulyka,  while  I  41 
next  to  the  Archduke  is  General  Boehm-Ermolli,  who  was  in 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikwa  between  Bubuo  and  Novu  S  th 
.\lexinetz.  North  of  the  Archduke  is  Prince  liCopold  of  Bavaria,  Bi 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Kobrin,  and  who  has  three  German  |  12 
infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions  holding  the  line  from  the  Oginski  |  wi 
Canal  north  of  Pinsk  down  to  the  Kovel — Sarny  railway.  South  of  |  ac 
Novo  Alexinetz,  covering  the  approach  to  Lemberg  along  the  railway  ca 
from  Tarnopol,  and  watching  the  passages  over  the  Strypa^  down  Pf 
to  its  junction  with  the  Dniester,  was  an  Austro-German  army  under  ,  bei 
the  command  of  General  Bothmer ;  while  between  the  Dniester  and  :  tui 
the  Roumanian  boundary  General  Pflanzer-Baltin,  with  a  purely  j  en; 
Austrian  army,  was  guarding  the  Bukovina  frontier.  I  tht 

The  above  being  the  position  on  June  4th,  what  happened  was  .  ms 
briefly  as  follows: — The  three  Russian  armies  were  sot  in  motion  I  nig 
simultaneously.  General  Kaledine,  who  appears  to  have  the  largest  ^  rea 
army,  struck  out  in  three  dnections — on  his  right  along  the  railway  I  Ion 
from  Rovno  to  Kovel,  in  the  centre  along  the  high  road  to  Vladmir-  |  Bo 
Volynsk,  and  on  his  left  along  the  Rovno — Dubno — Brody  railway.  I  bin 
The  Archduke’s  force,  concentrated  chiefly  round  Olyka,  was  badly  L  arn 
cut  up  and  fell  back  in  disorder  behind  the  Styr.  Kaledine ’s  troops!  the 
occupied  Lutsk  on  June  7th,  and  next  day  forced  a  passage  over  the  wet 
tStyr  at  Rojistche.  His  centre  then  pushed  on  rapidly  from  Lutsk  =  and 
through  Tortchin  and  Zaturtsky,  reaching  the  village  of  Lokatchi,  ;  Bus 
within  twelve  miles  of  Vladmir-Volynsk,  on  the  17th.  Kaledine ’s  G 
right  wing,  meanwhile,  fought  its  way  to  Swidniki,  on  the  Stocked  a  ci 
twenty  miles  from  Kovel  on  the  16th,  on  which  day  his  left  win;  reac 
reached  Radzivloff,  seven  miles  from  Brody.  Heavy  fighting  is  no\  Leo 

(1)  The  course  of  the  Strypa  is  shown  on  the  sketch,  but  the  name  of  the  rive 
has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  draughtsman.  hy  £ 
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(June  18th)  going  on  at  the  apex  of  the  salient  which  Kaledine  has 
thrust  into  the  Austro-German  front  towards  Yladimir-Volynsk,  over 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  as  also  on  its  two  faces  at  Swidniki  and 
Radzivloff.  The  Archduke’s  retreat  appears  to  have  been  a  complete 
debacle.  In  twelve  days  General  Kaledine  reported  that  he  had 
captured  70,000  prisoners,  of  whom  1,309  were  officers,  with  83  guns, 
23  machine-guns,  and  large  stores  of  war  material,  such  as  search¬ 
lights,  field  kitchens,  concrete  girders,  small-arm  ammunition,  and 
coal. 

General  Scherbatcheff  made  an  equally  successful  start,  and,  after 
driving  in  Bothmer’s  outposts,  cleared  the  whole  country  east  of  the 
Strypa  from  Kozlof  down  to  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the 
Dniester.  Beaching  Bucaez  on  June  10th,  he  crossed  the  Strypa 
at  several  points,  but  his  further  progress  was  held  up  by  a  rally 
of  Bothmer’s  troops  at  Przevloka,  where  fighting  is  still  going  on. 
No  progress  has  yet  been  reported  along  the  railway  west  of  Tarnopol, 
where  the  enemy  is  strongly^  entrenched.  In  the  first  week  of  his 
victorious  advance  to  the  Strypa,  Scherbatcheff  took  17,000  prisoners, 
414  being  officers,  with  29  guns  and  34  machine-guns. 

General  Lechitzky  struck  hard  and  rapidly  at  his  adversary  in 
the  Bukovina.  Hoping  to  surround  General  Ptlanzer’s  army  on  the 
Bessarabian  frontier,  he  seized  the  bridgehead  at  Zaleszczkki  on  June 
12th,  and  sent  his  cavalry  across  the  Dniester  to  cut  the  Czerno- 
witz — Kolomea  railway  at  Sniatyn.  This  w'as  successfully 
accomplished  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  by  a  fine  piece  of 
cavalry  work.  Czernowitz  being  then  threatened  from  three  sides, 
Pflanzer-Baltin  ordered  the  town  to  be  evacuated,  strong  rearguards 
being  left  behind  to  delay  the  Russian  advance.  The  Russians  cap¬ 
tured  the  Czernowitz  bridgehead  on  the  17th,  and  General  Lechitzky 
entered  the  town  the  same  day.  Crossing  the  Pruth  at  many  points, 
the  Russian  cavalry  went  in  pursuit  of  the  routed  Austrian  army, 
making  many  captures  of  prisoners  and  guns  on  the  way.  On  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  Russian  cavalry  were  reported  to  have 
reached  the  Sereth.  Deprived  of  his  line  of  retreat  over  the  Jal)- 
lonitza  Pass,  Pflanzer-Baltin ’s  only  way  back  to  Hungary  is  by  the 
Borgo  Pass,  and  beyond  Dorna  Watra  there  is  no  railway  to  help 
him.  With  the  Russians  following  close  on  his  heels,  and  with  an 
army  demoralised  by  defeat,  he  wdll  be  fortunate  if  he  can  get  across 
the  Carpathians  without  having  to  fight  another  battle.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  Russian  otieusive  he  lost  in  prisoners  alone  754  officers 
and  38,000  men,  while  49  guns  and  120  machine-guns  were  left  in 
Russian  hands. 

■  General  Brussiloff’s  strategy  is  the  outcome  of  what  was  evidently 
a  carefully  considered  plan  of  campaign.  If  General  Kaledine  can 
i  reach  Kovel  he  will  threaten  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Prince 
,  licopold’s  army  between  Pinsk  and  Chartorysk,  and  the  Prince  will 
have  to  fall  back  on  Brest  Litovsk.  Lemberg  is  being  threatened 
by  an  enveloping  movement  of  General  Kaledine ’s  left  wing  moving 
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uu  Brody  aud  General  Scherbatcheff’s  army  advancing  to  the  Zlota 
Lipa.  The  Austrian  armies  have  been  broken  and  dispersed.  After 
a  fortnight’s  fighting  3,000  officers  and  170,000  men  are  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kussians,  who  have  captured  174  guns,  434  machine- 
guns,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  war  booty.  Including  killed  and 
wounded,  the  total  casualties  up  to  June  18th  are  estimated  to  be 
300,000,  which  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  force  which  the  Austrians  are 
beheved  to  have  had  on  the  Pripet — Czernowitz  front  at  the  end  of 
May.  Our  Allies  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  obtained  a  victory 
which  opens  up  big  possibilities  for  the  future  and  is  likely  to  have 
far-seeing  consequences,  both  military  and  political. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  Times  correspondent 
with  the  Kussian  armies.  General  Brussiloff  explained  the  causes  of 
his  initial  success.  There  was  absolute  co-ordination  between  all  the 
armies,  and  a  general  attack  being  timed  to  begin  at  the  same  hour 
all  along  the  200-mile  front,  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  shift 
troops  from  one  quarter  to  another,  since  the  attack  was  equally 
pressed  at  all  points.  Then  again  the  Russian  artillery  was  used 
with  great  effect  owing  to  the  supply  of  ammunition  being  unlimited. 
The  very  strength  of  the  Austrian  defences  proved  to  be  a  weakness, 
for  the  trenches  were  so  deep,  and  their  communications  so  intricate, 
the  Austrian  troops  had  no  time  to  evacuate  them  when  their  posi¬ 
tions  were  threatened  from  the  rear.  Hence  the  large  number  of 
prisoners  taken.  “For  the  first  time  in  the  w^ar,”  said  General 
Brussiloff,  “  we  have  had  sufficient  ammunition  to  enable  us  to  use  cur¬ 
tain  fire  for  preventing  the  enemy  from  retiring  from  his  positions  save 
through  a  scathing  zone  of  shrapnel  fire,  which  renders  surrender 
imperative.” 

What  General  Brussiloff  has  done  in  the  East  can  be  done  in  the 
West  under  similar  conditions  as  regard  tactical  co-operation  and 
the  supply  of  ammunition.  Local  attacks,  such  as  those  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  Loos,  and  in  Champagne  last  year,  only  waste  strength 
without  producing  results.  To  be  successful  attacks  must  come  as 
a  surprise,  and  be  made  over  an  extended  front  with  simultaneous 
effort  by  every  unit  engaged.  An  antecedent  artillery  preponderance 
is  a  further  condition  of  success,  for  without  it  not  even  our  own 
incomparable  infantry  can  hope  to  win  through  to  victory.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  the  war,  and  General  Brussiloff  has  shown  us  how  to 
apply  it. 
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